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Perfected Valve-in-head Motor 









Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor 
—A Distinct Nash Achievement 


pe [ is unusually powerful, economical and quiet. This is 
what owners throughout the country say of the Perfected 
Valve-In-Head Motor of the Nash Six. 


lo the recognized advantages of the Valve-In-Head type of 

VION » : x S “ : 
AM na motor, Nash engineers added certain definite refinements 
egy and perfections which make this efficient power-plant a 


distinct Nash ac hievement. 


Severe service emphasizes the capacity for good perform- 
ance of this motor and proves the Nash Six to be a most 


wise motor car investment. 


Nash Passenger Cars~ 5-Passenger Car §1490; 4-Passenger Sport Model $1595 
2-Passenger Roadster $1490 ; 6-Passenger Sedan $2250 
#-Passenger Coupe $2250; 7-Passenger Car $1640 


fhove prices F. O. B. Kenosha 


5 
In addition to N ash passenger cars there ua full line of N ash truck 
including the famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Vlanufacturers of Passenger Cars and Truc ks I ne luding the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 


of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 









































VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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FTER the home-coming the first consideration is to get back into civilian clothes and to work. An exceptional 
suit is wanted, for in civilian life the ‘‘doughboy’’ wants to be as well dressed as the General, and he has the 
opportunity. To produce exceptional clothes requires exceptional methods. Small details are big things in 

making Society Brand Clothes. The trimmings, linings, buttons, are matched or contrasted with the woolens. 
In the general construction each garment is tailored separately according to exacting specifications, wherein even 
the threads for the various operations indicate the standard of excellence. 


Every tailor ‘s trained to observe the niceties of workmanship that give a suit character and make the stylish lines 
as lasting as the all-wool fabric. 


orivty Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


7 
ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 

NEW YORK MONTREAL 





CHICAGO 











STYLE HEADQUARTERS 


WHERE Society Brand Clothes ARE “J 


EEE _ ——— 








Thi ign identifies the “Style Headquarters” in your town 
It's the right store to go to for the smart things in men's wear. 
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; Dy } In some of the villages where our 
ns } men are bilieted they have commu- 
ayS- | nity wash troughs. ‘They are several 
r | feet long, and about two feet wide, 
with a partition running down the 
\ center. in the morning our sol- 
diers will wash their hands and 
faces on one side of the trough 
while French civilians perform their 
| other. Private 
was thus en- 
} when his cake of Ivory 
lip from a slanting 
board into the water. A made- 
selle on the other side made’ a 
ab and recovered the soap, 


ablutions on the 


gaged today 
A soap started to § 
a 
t 














t 
t mol 








je frantic gr 

he thinking that it would disappear into 

n- the opaque depths of the trough. 

\ed B _ then deliberately tossed the j 

ig soap into the water “T] flotte,”’ : 
screamed mademoiselle delightedly, ; 
uncons< iously paraphrasing a well- 





ry 
advertisement. She had 








is known 
lye | never seen soap behave in that way 
bth pefore. sem 
As l «trolled into @ neighboring 
village—-the : : iy 11D 
v —F rom “Int 
‘ tinate No - . 
l ! a Votes on the Firing Line,” 
( ngeles* Times, Sept. 27, 1918 


IVORY SOAP. ..... 


, 6 OGG It Floats! 9 


Suppose you were to see Ivory Soap 
for the first time—wouldn’t you 
he amazed and delighted to find it 
always floating conveniently at hand 
in washbowl, dishpan or tub? 
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Cul, Dee. 2. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I was down to see t 
Dr. for the last time today as he said they 
wasn’t no use in me comeing down there again 


ILLUSTRATED 
as my arm is just as good is new though of course 

its weak yet on acct. of being in a sling all this wile and I haven't used it and I suppose 
if it was my right arm it would take me a long wile to get it strenthened up again to 
where I could zip the old ball through there the way like I use to but thank god its the 
left arm that the Dutchmens shot full of holes. But at that it wouldn’t make no 
differents if it was the left arm or the old souper either one as I have gave up the idear 
of going back in to the old game. 

I bet you will be surprised to hear that Al as I am still a young man just a kid you 
might say compared to some of the other birds that is still pitching yet and getting by 
with it and I figure that if I would stick in the game my best yrs. is yet tocome. But 
that isn’t the point Al but the point is that after a man has took part in the war game 
all the other games seems like they was baby games and after what I went through 
acrost the old pond how could a man take any interest in baseball and it would be like 
as if a man set up all night in a poker game with the sky for the limit and when they 
come home their wife asked them to play a hand of jack straws to see which one of them 
had to stick the ice card in the window. No man can do themself justice Al if you don’t 
take your work in ernest whether its pitching baseball or takeing a bath. 

Besides that Al I figure that even a man like I am that’s put up like a motor Laura 
you might say can’t last forever in baseball and why not quit wile you are young and 
have still got the old ambition to start out in some other line of business that a man can 
last in it all their life and probably by the time I got to be the age where I would half to 
give up pitching if I stuck at it, why by that time I can work myself up to the head of 
some business where I would be drawing $15000.00 per annum or something and no 
danger of getting kicked out of it when the old souper finely lays down on me. 

And besides that when a man has got a wife and 2 kiddies that the whole 3 of 
them has got the world beat why should I go out and pitch baseball and be away from 
home 14 the yr. around where if I hooked up good in some business here in Chi I wouldn't 
never half to leave except maybe a run down to N. Y. city once or twice a yr. So in 
justice to them and myself I don’t see nothing to it only give up the game for good in 
all and get in to something permerant. 

Well Al I suppose you will be saying to yourself that I haven't never had no experience 
in business and what kind of business could I get in to that would pay me the right kind 

of money. Well old pal if you will stop 
and think I haven't never tackled no 
I didn’t make good and 


~~ © 


iob vet where 
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BUSHER REENLISTS 


- By Ring W. Lardner 


in the Ist. place it was pitching baseball and I hadn't 
only been pitching a little over 2 yrs. when I was in 
the big league and then come the war game and | 
was made a corporal a few wks. after I enlisted and 
might of stayed a corporal or went higher yet only I 
would rather pal around with the boys and not try and lord it over them and you can 
bet it won’t be no different in whatever business I decide to take up because they isn’t 
nothing that can’t be learned Al if a man gos at it the right way and has got something 
under their hat besides scalp trouble. 

As for getting in to the right kind of a place I guess I can just about pick out what 
kind of a place I want to start in at as everybody that reads the papers knows who I am 
and how I went in the war wile most of the other baseball boys kept the home fires burning 
though I had a wife and a kid to look out for besides the baby that came since I went in 
and for all as I knew might of been here a long wile before that. So it looks like when 
I make it up in my mind what business I want to tackle I can just go to whoever is at 
the head of the business and they will say ‘‘ You bet your life we will find a piace for 
you after what you done both in baseball and for the stars and strips.’’ Because they 
won't no real man turn a soldier down Al a specially 1 that erned his wound strips acrost 
the old pond. 

So they won’t be no trouble about me landing when I decide what I want to go in 
to and the baseball men can offer me whatever kind of a contract they feel like and I 
will give them 1 of my smiles and tell them they are barking the wrong tree 

Regards to Bertha. Your pal, 


PRESTON 


JACK 


Cul, Dee. 8 

RIEND AL: Well Al this is a fine burg where a lot of the business men don’t know 

they’s been a war or read the papers or nothing only set in front of the cash register 
and watch how the money rolls in or else they must of bet 20 cents on the Kaiser and 
have got a gruge against the boys that stopped him. 

The other night I was with a couple of friends of mine that’s White Sox fans and 
we was histing a few and 1 of them is asst. mgr. down to 1 of the big dept. stores so I 
told him I was going to quit the game and try and bust in to some business where I 
could work up to something worth wile and he says they was shy of a floor man down 
to their store and he would speak to the mgr. about me and if I come down maybe I 
could land the job, as the floor man has to be a man that can wear clothes and carry 


themself as most of the customers is ladys and you half to give them a smile and 


make them feel at home = and the job pays pretty good jacl 
Well I didn’t thin much of the job only this bird is a 
kind of an admire of min | on acct, of baseball so IT didn’t want 

















‘ i hin I wer j n there yesterda nd all the wile except when they was getting their chow but 
P wiuced me t mer. and } name ippose little Florrie ain’t no relation to them or neither is little Al 
K but I gue Heinz would be closer to what | as he was just as bad when he was a baby and when I hear 
‘ Wi he asked me had | had experience in these storys about these here perfect babys I begin to think 
ind | i ves I had had all the experience I that the husbands and wifes that owns them is the same 
mes | had beer there with Florrie shoping kind that never had a cross word since they been married 
fos us still re vet here ‘ ne nC} But jokeing to 1 de Al I don’t see how the Swede 
hem for a parade ground he said he meant tands it being up all day and then up again all night and 
I« have any experience working in a e so I said metimes | wished I could help her out by walking the 
| ea er jumper or something I said “I floor with the kid nights but the Dr. said I wasn’t to do 
i the } i of expe e that I gue iv e lot of thing that might strain my bad arm till I was sure it 
‘ ! yht eve il the ( dat iv al it it is O.K Your pal JACK 
nthe t eugue baseball and the | eague 
' vue hat’s « gh of experience { 1 man of Cut, Dee. 12 


Well Al ye American 


ting and | happe ned to be down town so 


terday was the 

















‘ I der ee how we can use iright rt d hotel where the meeting was at just to 
| i ‘I have got a charge acct, here and her here as they’s always a bunch of them hangs 
fe do« prett nea ill her shopir » he sid that 1 of the club owners will smile at 
MW f we was to give by ill our custome why a them or something and any way I dropped in the lobby 
' the id all reported for ork th A. M. we ind the Ist. bird I seen was Bobby Roth that was with us 
| ethed ind get along with if rman.” i few y ago and played the outfield for Cleveland last 
‘ \ i « ido wa il wa mm him a yi ol sa “Hello Bobby.” So he said ** Hello Jack 
| | ‘ we eu illop at } i n acct. of Well it is the Ist. time I seen him since I quit baseball for 
} ist. being n l the army but I gue he hadn’t never heard that I was in 
Wel long 1 was d town I thought I might a the war or something and any way he didn’t say nothing 
‘ k uy me of 1 ther friends so | happened to re- about it but finely he said he supposed I would be bac! 
—_— er a pal f mine that use to wor n the Gas Co. sol vith the White Sox next yr so then I told him I had made 
ropped in there and asked for him but he wasn’t there no it up in my mind to quit the game and go in to business and 
nore | ed for whoever is in charge and the howed he said he was sorry to hear it. So I said “Yes you are 
rie in i bird that must of began to w for them the because when you was with the Cleveland club I alway 
lay the ik gas and I told him my name and who I wa ! yu look like a monkey.”” So he said “I never had a 
ind he said about the only thing open was meter reader chance to hit agai you as they had me batting 4th. at 
i said ‘‘ Read them yourself’ and come awa ( eland and by the time it come my turn to hit you wa 
hat } nd of bird e have ot here Al but they took out of the game.” So I said ‘ Ye I wa and he 
ur ill be that w ind the next time I uit for em didn't have nothing more to say 
t ome to me before [ go around and lay n elf libe ’ Well I ked around a wile and run in to some of the 
nsu from a bunch of pro German sy or whatever you other boys Artie Hofman and Charley O'Leary and Jim 
have a mind to eall then Archer and Joe Benz but not a 1 of them mentioned about 
Well the a salo on Adan t. that it use to be a big the ar or me being over there and I| finely figured it out 
hane out for the far >i dy pped in there before | started that it was a kind of a sore ibject with them 30 | walked 
ome but the asn’t nobody in there that I knew them or iway from them and all of a sudden I seen Rowland the 
‘ kre me and the bunch that w n there 
lidn’t even kt their own name but the Vu 
il t ny ny tenor and that bout the wa 
the sales lrop in to these d 
nd ‘ “4 to think that eve la + > 
ine Oo. We I ildnt indtorthet eand 
eve bod ‘ nt i round eact her 
teu gy off rmiile | me home and I ‘ 
isked me how | had ‘ 
ind 1 her and she sa 
ked e | better 5 ti 
tot eball | dif | 
| | by ! 





‘ he tend he 
e-500.00 | is pe ! he 
I nad ¢ ted and be 
wee nd | Al tha ‘ 
‘ figure lw I ! + / 
ind of es el we 1 © = 
have r ye ng " @ v- nF 
‘give Comiskey the word 4 hp @M@Gy 
I I hit ' nat J 
ry base wall | ~ 
’ \ , " eba f 
\ hen |} 1 can get we * 
me } busine 7 ' 
f eit and t neve 
hall t \ ! il itt i 
atching lad ir r not 
‘ nd be home every night 


th the kiddic But if I did 
»a $5000.00 contract 
would mean ou 
income Wi 
$5000.00 per annum a 
y 10.00 per mo cle ir pre fit iv 


eauty parlor 


Well Florrie said if I 


vuldn’t get no $5000.00 from 

the White Sox or find no jot 

that iited me she would give me a job herself so I said 
What doing pairing finger nails over in your studio?” 


So she said “No indeed | you as nurse for 





little Al and the baby in place of the one we have got 
So | vuuldn’t mind being a nurse for little Al 
ind him ean have a fine time playing together and 


is | 
| would make a man ou | wouldn't 


aid | we 


of him but 
little Fl 
would half to stay 
bird don’t 


sign no 


contract to take care of rrie for no amt. of 


money as it would mean I awake 
'4 hrs. per day as this littl 


eves and I only wished they was a few umpires like her 


never close her 


n the 


American League and maybe a man could get Wiens 
I have often heard people 


omething likea square deal 
t t} 


ad babys brag about how good they was and slept 
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Whenever I Would Raise a Holter About the Jack She Was Spending She Would Swell 
Up and Teli Me She Would Pay for it Out of Her Own Money 
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mgr. and I thought sure he would ask me about signing up 
but I guess Bobby or somebody must of tipped him off 
about me going in to business so he didn’t want to take a 
chanee of me turning him down or maybe he thought he 
would have a better chance of landing me if he didn’t say 
nothing at this time but just sent me a big fat contract 
Any way we didn’t talk contract 
but he had heard about me getting shot in the left arm and 
he mentioned about it and smiled and said it was lucky I 


when the time comes 


wasn’t a left hander so you see he has got me on his mind 
and I suppose the contract will come along in a few days 
and then I will half to send it back to them and tell them 
if the ts my figure which 
3 $5000.00 because I wouldn’t go back and pitch baseball 
i for that amt 


l am through even contract mee 





when I can go in to business and maybe 
not do that well right at the start but work myself up in to 
something worth wile. 

Well after I left Rowland I bumped in to Hy Pond that 
I was with him down in the Central League and he asked 
a drink with him and 


but it was a mad house and besides 


me to come in and have so I went 


histed a couple beers 

over there 

that 

way they have got it fixed now you could 

got left hock 

troops so finely I told Hy to make my excuses to the boys 
] 


wile we wa takeing the fight out of the Ger- 
mans the people 


the beer and the 


stayed home done the same thing to 


drink all they have without 


feeling like 


and I come along home 
Well I have had 2 or 


break in to 


3 pretty good chances so far to 


ome line of business and 1 of them was an ad 


I seen in the paper today where they wanted a young man 
of good appearances to represent them in Detroit with 
$5000.00 per annum to start out but they didn’t say what 
line of business it was and besides I don't feel like moveing 
to Detroit so I decided to not answer the ad but wait till 
something showed up where I could stay here in Chi as 
they’s no use of a man rushing in to something blind folded 
you might say when all as I half to do is 


play the waiting 


game and let them come to me with all their offers and 
then pick out the one that suits me best Get them bid 
ding against each other for you is the system Al 


Your pal, JACK 
Cul, Dee. 23. 
Well Al I just come back from down 
Florrie has been all P. M 
she has been saying ever since I come 
was all the wil 
of xmas presents she had to 
seen or heard of they couldn't 
couple hours of the time 


| poasongter 1L: 


town where | and 


and 


buying 


xmas present 


back from France how lonesome she el wa 





away but from the number 
buy for people I never 
I was 
wasn't busy saying please to 
holler 
she was pending she would 
would pay for it 


ol been more than a 
er there when she 


meet you But whenever I would 


raise a 





about the Jack 
well up and tell me she 
own money sO of course l 
iy! othing tl ough when the bill 
comes in they will be addressed 
to me and her check book will 
of probably got halled 
} with the garbage 
Well 


iying for the 


away 


when we got through 


city directory 
he said she was through except 
for the baby as she had fixed 
little Al 
was down soshe asked me what 
ould | suggest for little Florrie 
» I said why get 


for last time she 


her a new 


rattle as what else is they for 
ao mo old baby so she said 
the baby wasn’t going to be 6 


m old all her life How is 
that for a bright remark Al 
but of course a woman can’t 


expect to have the looks and 
everything else with it, but any 
she said she had a idear 
that she heard about a friend 
of hers doing it that had a lit- 
le baby girl and that was to 
start a pearl necklace for her 
and Ist. buy the chain and a 
few pearls and add a 
couple pearls every yr. so as 
old enough to 
it she would have some- 


Waly 


then 


when she got 
wear 
t] ing 
Well I said why not wait till 
some xmas when we have got 
a little more jack say in 7 or 8 
yrs. and then get enough pearls 
to make up for the yrs. we 
passed up and then give them 
to the little girl and tell her we 
started buying them before she 
was a yr. old and she wouldn't 
know the differents and in the 
Continued on Page 147) 
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tile C#éT OF THE STARS 


HE fatalities have been three thousand, two 
hundred and ninety-one, to date, with more 

ry cable from San Coloquin, 

but it is not yet decided whether the ultimate 
blame is due to the conductor of Car 22, to Mrs. 
Simmy Dolson’s bland selfishness, or to the fact that 
Willis Stodeport patted a sarsaparilla-colored kitten 


reporte d in ey 








with milky eyes. 

It was a hypocritical patting. Willis had been 
playing pumpum-pullaway all afternoon, hence wa 
hungry, and desirous of winning favor with his 
mother by his nice attitude toward our dumb 
friends. Willis didn’t actually care for being nice 
to the dumb friend. What he wanted was cookie 
So slight was his esteem for the kitten 
whose name was Adolphus Josephus Mud- 
took it out to the 
kitchen and tried to see if it would drow: 


s 





e strange and delicate balance 
he lightest tremor in the 





; ten million light-years away, 
that the patting of Adolph is Josephus Mud- 
face has started a vicious series of events that 
| be felt forever in star beyond mounting 

The death of exiled Napoleon made a 


w old men stop to scratch their heads and 








ream. The fall of Carthage gave cheap 
bricks to builders of mud huts. But the false 
deed of Willis Stodeport has changed history 
Mrs. Simmy Dolson was making an after- 
noon ¢all upon the mother of this portentous 
but tow-headed W , who resides upon 
Street, in the Middle-Western ¢« ity 
» matrons had discussed 
r, the iniquities of the fluffy 


headed new teacher in Public School 17, and 





the idio« of these new theories about bring- 
ng up young ones. Mrs. Dolson was keeping 
an ear on the car line, for the Oakdale cars 


run only once in eighteen minutes, and if she 
missed the nex one she would be too late to prepare 
yper. Just as she heard it coming, and seized her hat, 
s edge into the room and stoop to pat 
phus Josephus Mudface. 
inserted Mrs. Dolson crooned, ‘‘ My, 
i é y ow isn’t that sweet!” 

Willis’ mother forgot that she had intended to have 
words with her offspring in the matter of the missing knob 
on the flour bin. She beamed, and to Willis she gurgled, 


f aw young 


the somnoler 





‘ittie, dearie?”’ 


Do yo 
“Yes, I love our kittie; can I have a cookie?”’ young 
Machiavelli hastened to get in; and Aldebaran, the crim- 
n star, throbbed with premonition 


Now n’t that weet !"" Mrs. Dolson repeated then 


remembered her car and galloped away 
he had beer » delayed by the admiration of daily 
deeds of kindne that when she reached the corner the 


Oukdaie car was just passing. It was crowded with tired 
i ! fret to get home to the outskirts of 

Vernon, but Mrs. Simmy Dolson was one of those plump, 
miably selfish souls who would keep a whole city waiting 

t canary seed. She waved at the car and 





hile she bous 
made deceptive motions of frantic running. 

The conductor of the car, which was Number 22, was a 
kind-hearted family man, and he rang for a stop halfway 
down the block. Despite the growling of the seventy pas- 
wers he held the car till Mrs. Dolson had wheezed 
iboard, which made them two minutes late. That was 





> 





eT 


just enough to cause them to miss the switch at Seven 
Corners: and they had to wait while three other cars took 
the switch before them. 

By that time Car 22 was three and three-quarter min 
late. 

Mr. Andrew Discopolos, the popular proprietor of the 
Dandy Barber Shop, was the next step in the tragedy. 
Mr. Discopolos was waiting for this same Oakdale car. He 
had promised his wife to go home to supper, but in his 
baechanalian soul he desired to sneak down to Barney’s 
for an evening of poker. He waited one minute, and was 
tremendously moral and determined to eschew gambling. 
He waited for two minutes, and began to see what a martyr 
he was. There would never be another Oakdale car. He 
would have to walk home. His wife expected too darn 
much of him, anyway! He waited for three minutes, and 
in rose tints and soft gold he remembered the joys of play- 








ing poker at Barney’s. 

Seven seconds before the delayed Oakdale car turned the 
corner Mr. Discopolos gave up the struggle, and with outer 
decorum and inner excitement he rushed up an alley, 
headed for Barney’s. He stopped at the Southern Café for 





By Sinclair Lewis 










. : - 
‘restrial baby affecting the a 
cad 





Inviting fin to come to New York to see the presi- 
ind directors of the Citrus and Southern 


Steamship Company about the position of Buenos 


dent ; 


Aires manage r f wr the company He had packed in 
ten minutes. But he had an hour before his train, 
with the station only twenty minutes away by 
trolley Instead of taking a taxi he exuberantly 
walked from the club to Selden Street to catch a car 


One door from the corner he beheld the barber 


hop of Mr. Discopolos, which reminded him that 


he needed a haircut. He might not have time to 
get one in New York before he saw the teamship 
directors. The shop was bright, and Mr. Discopolos, 
by the window in a white jacket, was clean and jolly 


Palmer McGee po} ped into the Shop and caroled 

Haircut; medium.”” Magnetized by Mr. Discop 
olos’ long light fingers he closed | eyes and 
dreamed of } future 

About the middle of the haircut the morn 
ing’s morning of Mr. Discopolos rose up and 


jostled him and dimmed his eyes, with the 





result that he cut too deep a swath of hair 
across the back of Mr. McGee’ wey er 
Mr. Discopolos sigt 

victim to see if he was aware of e damage 
But Mr. McGee was sitting with eyes tight, 


d, and peeped at the 








lips apart, already a lord of ocean traffic, 
giving orders to Singhalese plante and to 
traders in the silent northern pine 

Mr Discopolo remembered th high 
shaved neck of the corner loafer, and imitated 


] ‘ ‘ 
concealed the v-cdeep 


that model. He ruthle 
slash by almost denuding the back of Mr. McGee’ 


head That erstwhile polite ne food outa 
bare as an ostrich 

feing an artist, Mr. D opolos had to keep the 
symmetry the rhythn corres o he balanced 
the back by also removing too much hair from 


in front from above Mr. McGee y alensian 





ears 
When the experiment was complete M McGee 
looked like a bald ung man with a Vig 
riding atop his head He looked like vren's 
nest on top f a clothe p le He looke pair 
takingly and scientifically skinned At least it 
se was thus that he aw himself in the barber 
mirror when he opened his eye 
Paimer McGee Was One of Vernon's Most Promising Young Men; He called on a number of deitic he sid he 
and His Club«Grill Manners Were as Accurate as His Knowledge wanted to assassinate Mr. Discopolo B 9 
of Traffic Routing ‘ , 
hadn't time for this work of mercy. He had to 
a Denver sandwich and cuppacoffee. He shook for the catch his train. He took his maltreated head into a taxi, 
cigars at the Smoke House, and won three-for’s, which feeling hamefully that the taxi drive Va nickering at 
indicated to him how right he had been in not going home. his haircut 
He reached Barney’s at seven-thirty. He did not leave Left behind, untipped and much berated, Mr. Discopolo 
Barney's till one-thirty in the morning, and when he did grumbled, “I did take off a little too much; but rats, he'll 
leave he was uncertain of direction, but very vigorous of | right in couple of weel What's couple of weeks? 
motion, due to his having celebrated the winning of four e I'll go get a drint . 
dollars by buying a quart of rye hus, as igt int as the f taking any part 1 pro- 
Under a dusty and discouraged autumn moon Mr, Di gressive tragedy, Mr. Discopolo ed W todepo 
copolos weaved home. Willis Stodeport and Mrs. Simmy Adolphus Josephus, Mrs. Dolson and the too-gen 
Dolson and the conductor of Car 22 were asleep now; even conductor of Car 22, in the darkne of unimportance 
the disreputable Adolphus Josephus Mudface had, after a while Palmer McGee was on the Pullmar na ere 
charming fight behind the Smiths’ garbage can, retired wretched 
to innocent slumbers on the soft folds of the floor mop, in He fancied that everyone fro he porter to the 
the corner of the back porch where he was least likely to girl across the aisle was snickering at his eccent Ture 
be disturbed by mice. Only Mr. Discopolos was awake, To Mr. McGee queerness of collar or hair ot ins i 
but he was bearing on the torch of evil destiny; and on one more wicked than murder. He had rigidly trained himee 
of the planets of the sun that is called Procyon there were to standards in everything. There were, for example, o1 
floods and earthquakes three brands of whisky on which agentlemar ld decet 
When Mr. Discopolos awoke in the morning his eyes get edged. He was the most dependabl ing ma n tne 
were filmy and stinging. Before he went to his shop he had gener Rt ul bel hat he 
three fingers of pick-me-up, which so exhilarated him that had | he ri ff 1 so 
he stood on the corner, swaying and beaming. Normally — correctly agreeal pipe 
he had pride in his technic as a barber, but now all hismore = smokil hat he had made bot} 


delicate artistry was gone in a roving desire for adventure. 
With a profes 


young man loafing in front of the drug store. It was a high 





sional eye he noted the haircut of a tough 


haircut, leaving the neck and the back of the head bald 
clear up to the crown. ‘Be a joke on some fellow to cut 
his hair that way!" giggled Mr. Discopolos, 

It was the first time in a he had needed, or 
taken, a drink before afternoor Chuckling Fate sent to 
him the next torchbearer, Mr. Palmer McGee 

Palmer McGee was one of Vernon’s most promising 
young men. He lived at the University Club; he had two 








suits of evening clothes; and he was assistant to the presi 
dent of the M. & D. R. R. He was a technical-school 
graduate and a Spanish scholar, as well as a business 
system expert; and his club-grill manners were as accu- 
rate as his knowledge of traffic routing. 

To-day was his hour of greatness. He had, as the result 


of long correspondence, this morning received a telegram 


junior 





ence t } itter disgr ‘ { 
Variat reutting 
\ an ¢ rd New ¥ 
] eto beheve ha } 
couldn't be so bad as he new it . Hy ‘ld 
hn noble casualne ! » the > ry mpa 
ment, and the instar is Tree of her passenge } 
would dart at the 1 ro Each time he made the I 
quaking discover that he was even more ridiculou } 
he remembered 
By day, trying to read or scan the scenery or 
fellow smokers; by night, folded in his swa 
he could think of. nothing else. He read only one para 
graph of the weighty book which all persor _ ie 
Pullmans in the hope that they will be forced to finish it 
because they have nothing else to read. He grew more 


Concluded on Page 127 
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And staring unblinkingly at the 
picture he murmured in a voice 














the | , 
} ntroduce ‘ that vibrated like a harp string: 
Geot Chu ' he ed “*The sorrow on her face was 
f Pente ¢ ‘ at the thought of the whole long 
he “ 1 se day of love yet to come!’” 
he , ‘ ‘ “What?” I gasped. 
; d | eamer ci He did not hearme. I saw him 
He , ‘ nod, as though he were agreeing 
f ind-th , with something that the picture 
‘ } | f aid to him. And then he ¢ poke, 
' ellige ‘ a smile on his face: 
e of thom n that one ‘ **She holds in her hand the 
‘ “Desire of all the Nations’’; and 
i er read and he se her choice is on her face!’”’ 
, I often ild , His eyes were sweeping the 
my book and see T) ! picture, noting every bit of color, 
' er the pra \ inventorying every brush stroke, 
4 tie ha curior ertne taking account of every beautiful 
k me once tl ‘ rot line 
: ed at the t tane it You might have thought he 
he same i as if he ol was studying a contour map. I 
hu tened } eve wus never trained to look at pic- 
} irned 1 houyg} , tures that way. No such luck! 
Va Pv ind as } ‘ I think I grunted to myself, one 
lull I decided to tall of my innumerable bad habits 
he market game n He turned and looked straight 
he ve hard heat,” | | into my eyes. And I sawthat still 
he did not see me 
' ee A crowd of compatriots— ala 
I ht have meant ar } all young!—trooped in noisily. 
me meant nothing if ‘ A young Adonis stared at Botti- 
: Bete at the von an if the celli’s Venus, put his arm through 
‘ askis question hich he the arm of a far more beautiful 
‘ - It uN - Venu of his own, pu hed forward 
bn and, speaking through his nose, 
On the ve next d I hay remarked “Oh, ld-ld!”’ 
1 ten in the His Venus giggled 
‘ »> a tall, thin : “There’s nothing to these old 
f ‘ nd a fox ‘ ho masters. Don’t you agree with 
| be a succes lu ’ me? Honest!” 
peculator But she felt the reproving gaze 
H marks contained so mucl of a tall, thin woman with goggles 
ipidity that when I found m who was chaperoning the party, 
{ beside Thurston a little la and would not tell the truth. 
| erved I've come to the Thurston came to with a slight 
nelusion that to beat the Wall shudder and said to me: “ Let’s 
treet game does not require get out of here. Quickly!” 
wail His voice had the peculiarly 
hurston said “‘Um-m-m-m! cold quality that marks all the 
I walked away really dangerous degrees of anger 
The morni ifter vy f he in gray-eyed people 
Azores as we sat together To divert his thoughts I said: 
recustomec lence the thought “Botticelli grows on one the 
rdder truck me that TI more one studies him. I love the 
nm nly had made mone ! Venus.” 
Wa treet, which was remar} es “And I 
able, but had ke pt his mouth shut “l Am Not a Rich Man, But I Woutd Wager Five Thousand Lire That it is a Portrait of the He ceased with an effect of hav- 
it it, which was unbelievable Bette Stmenette 0% Bestest” ing checked himself on the very 
| ed him point-blar | brink 
nderstand i beat the W treet game Did 4?” | told him I would, also, and it was at the hotel office “And you what?” I prompted. 
We ! 1, half apolo naif defiantly vhere the dwarf-like proprietor addressed him most ef “1 married her!”’ 
I ha fusively—that I learned he did not intend to stay in You mean your wife resemble 
Needed the mot Florence very long jut even before he went to his room “No. I mean that she was a picture by Botticelli when 
Needed it quicl é ‘ 1 he sat down and wrote a note and was assured that it I first saw her. That’s why I made a couple of hundred 
And is ild be taken without delay to the Church of Santa thousand in Wall Street last month. There were other 
He lded Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi pictures of her. Don’t you see’?”’ 
B I said to him that after I had washed up I was going to ‘No, I don’t!” I said indignantly. 
He ived his hand carele But I knew he meant the Uffizi for a quick glance at some of my favorites, and ‘Old fifteenth-century portrait. Same face as on Venus 
‘ Enough! ed if he would care to join me. He nodded, and ten here. Same asthe Veritas yonder. But painted from life. 
I thous I'd be a ! I ‘ One es later we were on our way to the gallery. He had These were painted from sketches. So of course I fell 
Ile shook his head the exquisite politeness of doing things you wished him to — in love 
I raised my eyebrow | a fashion that it never got on your conscience 3ut you said you married her!” 
Hie held up ny ) nerve “I did.” 
Do you mean 1 I asked w le | is plain that he did not care for pictures. I w ‘*Married by a priest?” 
li ! *K I ead nding litia F N nd I said to hi “One ott “Of course!”’ 
I'wo hundred tl favorite ‘But if she was a painting 
Hle nodded He nodded exoneratingly, and politely hid a yawn. It ‘**Well, I was sure she was the girl I wished to marry. I 
| ip ider the eamer chair, and after the vas the same with the Giorgiones, and with the Raphaels had been wishing to marry anyhow, off and on, for about 
istor f the infernal th ne tipped. | d to the n the Tribuna a year. But now I wished it with all my might. SoI did!” 
und the ba f th " ick me a , \ Y ou must have seen these pictures before?” [remarked ‘Didn't she first have to become flesh and blood?” I 
he p of my head He nodded asked very meekly 
Thurston rose quickly and u enly helped me to my Know them by heart, | suppose He laughed indulgently. 
et and said “Come! Avain he nodded I said less meekly: **Look here, Thurston, I can see you 
I went ‘Do you want to show me your favorite?’ are not jesting; but surely you don’t expect me to believe 
Ile took me to his stateroom and gave me a drink of the He nodded twice, quickly that the portrait turned into flesh and blood, do you?” 
rve whisky I ever tasted. My respect went toward Lead me to it,”” I said “T mean that I married her!” 
nin becoming measure. But I asked no more questions He walked—and I followed—straight into the Botticelli “Whom do you mean by ‘her’?”’ 
At Naples he told me he was going straight to Florence room Before the Birth of Venus he stopped, and I in- ‘*Simonetta, of course.” 
was I. We went together Just before we arrived I stantly perceived that he had forgotten me. His face was He was frowning earnestly. To make sure I persisted: 
uwked him where he would stop and he said “‘Grand Hotel aglow with pleasure, as though he had unexpectedly come “The supposed original of Botticelli’s Venus, and of so 


Med 


ipon a very dear friend whom he had hoped 


to meet later 


many of his painting 


——— 
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—_--_- 


ae 




















“T mean,” he answered slowly, “that I married the 
original of my Bottice my Simonetta, of whom that 
Venus there is a pale 1 slanderous likeness She is now 
Mrs. Geoffrey Thur ! 

I looked at him and he looked at me, and I could see 
that he was not ine, but worse; pe rfectly serious, 
\ sane man who says an insane thing seriously is very 
t ng to the patience 

I reached my limit, so I said to him as impressively as | 

ld: ** Listen t ne efully, because I am not going to 
i Unk yu tell me story of your marriage to 


monetta in full, without skipping a word, I tell you 





i ou and I i better part company here. If you 
ell me, how « e sure that you are not a a 
‘Luna »”” he mpted. You could see that he did 
Cal i ] romised 
“Are yu rea te He looked surprised 
rather thar é i 
Seey 





I saw that he , erious — there are such people! 
1] ited “Yes! 
Then of | 1 the stor Why, I’d—I'd 
<talll th i f you don’t think it will bore you. Of 
irse ‘ e vernacu of Sandro’s time, though 
‘ i a prett ind 
CSiere, tt , } 
We returned the hote ind in his room rlooking 
tl Ar he me | ry. He made me ve it and I 
be e and thins th his eyes until it became my 
I ifte ird Lasked him how he managed to tell 
| eplied ver mp] 
Ot irse nh to hea mn | i were my 
‘ And 1 be my friend or f you liked mea 
I ‘ a nas I was certain of it I didn’t 
} é ‘ 1 tt ‘ ireful about that So 
d 1 sec ist td elf. I gave it as I 
embere | ot it as it happened!” 


ommission 


f emer PON'S father had been a retired « 
merchant. Much of his busin 


inherited trom hi 


lather i i he Netherland 

Che TI ! ere Catl ‘ and to that fact and to 
chance Thurston attributed the transformation of Thur 
tor I ed bu i¢ man into a tirele col 
le r of 

He we he Flemish primitive He saw the 
Virgin and the i is the men of Flanders did, and not 
a he Ita H i tood Van Eyck and Van der 
Weyden and Mer but he did not see his soul reflected 
in Be G rQ na or Masaccio., 
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Thurston collected to his heart’s content, in 


France and Belgium and Spain and Italy and Holland, 


So old 
buying good ones and bad ones 
no bad 


there was the same sin 


though he said there were 
the 


n the masters, and what he 


ones, because even among unknown artist 
erity as 
bought was the effluvia of devout souls rather than so 
many inches of painted wood or distorted perspective, or 
even beautifully executed hands 

Mrs. Thurston died when Geoffrey was a boy of eight, 
and old Thurston compelled the youngs 
him on all his hunts and on his pilgrimages to 
museums and galleries, public and private. 
in art Geoffrey thus got from his father, and his humanities 
from a former Church of England clergyman by the name 
of Willoughby, who was a convert to Catholicism. 

To old Thurston business, life, art, literature—every- 
thing ceased in 1492, when a discordant 
duced into the concert of the spheres by 
Columbus. Thurston, senior, never forgave the Genoese 
for that unfortunate voyage. 

Geoffrey explained 

“My father disl 


things so violently 


ter to accompany 
picture l 


His schooling 





note was intro- 


Christopher 


1 both 


and unreasonably 


Italian 


common 


modern things and 
that by a 
enough reaction I began to take pleasure in saying I liked 
what he didn’t. And in order to emerge victorious 
discussions, I, boylike, read up on the 
brian, Lombard and Venetian quattrocentists 
Italian but 
used to practice writing it 


New York paper 





from 
Um 
I not only 
I even 
translating editorials from the 


Italian At twenty | 


Tuscan, 


learned talked in season and out 


into Dante que 


knew dozens of Florentine authors by heart. After my 
father’s death I went into a Wall Street office. I could 
imagine no better way to knock off the fetters forged by 
the nomadic life I had led. No man minds being different, 
every man decidedly minds being thought a damned 
ak.” 





lid not find money ng difficult enough to 


hor 


Geoffrey maki 


be exciting: were his economic necessities sufficiently 


urgent to compel him to increase his fortune very mate- 


rially. Old Thurston had left enough for every comfort. 
Indeed, Geoffrey made an arrangement with his partners 
by which his interest in the firm was slightly smaller than 


his share of the capital entitled him to, but allowed him to 
take a long holiday every year. Whenever the 
ket settled down to what promised to be a protracted period 
of dullness young Thurston went either out West to | 
big game or to Italy to find a life radically different from 
the life of the ticker district 

In the spring of 1910 he found himself in Florence, a 
New Yorker, fairly well-to-do, thirty-one years of age, in 
good health and vaguely restless. He admits that he had 


observed for some time increa tendency to 


stock mar- 


unt 


past an ing 


TERS. 


dis] 


developed a desir 


least to that milestone 


of 
and 


childre 


began to 


With \ 


COVE 


love 


what he 


not 


dre é 


each 


d but 


amed 


of } 


l 


feelin 


of his cou 


was 


3 own ¢ 


Sometimes 


jokes 


mot 





tea 


mnlight i 


house 


Whic 





lapely Wal 


and leather 


and 


I pr 
But 
irrit 


bea 


a ‘I 


ompt 
it té 


ated 


4 


the 


t 


y that the world was a 


} 


round which migh 


ind two manly bigger bo 
vhistled and 
never once aw fhimse 


e garden pat 





finding pleasure in sharit 


iWway 


Continued on Page 49) 


to see his road, if not clez 





“As Thou Gavest Advice, Advice to Thee Shall be Given, 








Thus: 





Buy Not ; 


e Portraitt"’ 
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Paderewslki, Pianist and Premier 


NTATI nnot be saved by sonatas nor 
h vrote a New York editor of 














the 
vy of the Ay eferred to |} 

‘ P 1a e Paderewski advert 

r 

| i t the fa od mat 

‘ ‘ wccept a ] i sStatesmal 
it due 5 r t thing I'he 

i t ' i ! i ‘ il ‘ i and the 

i ‘ that ike I esmal 

M i great dea ore than emo n 

i manual dexte Ihe iecessful mt 

of and lerew rated a 
f yreate f mposers — re 
es a ! Dr f higher mathemat 
} irchite iral gil 1 Spe il technical 
educat ! i “rise f the pul ul, and 
il ea i net per ! ignetlism The 
final te i il i and l t ‘ 
ye i 

Real sucee est itering to an ex 
! market bu i eating something that 

l ike its ¢ market and then seeing 
that it due } t hether one anu 
fact es a breaktast lood hakspere play 

political theory or a te tvie in hat 

There i great leal f good busine 
required in the conduct of a successful arti 
t career and high qualities of imagination 
ind artistic feeling are required in a success 
full ine career rh better recognized 
in Furope than intl mtr where despite 
the fact that mar ! our artists are among 
the leading finar il ul of the nation it} 
till cor lered freakish to go into music, 

tir painting or the movies, instead of 
omething ibstantial and certain, like the 

i hardware hoe poultry and eggs or 
polit 

Paderewski started in life as a poor boy 
ompelled to earn } v | ny at the age 
{ thirteer In perfect: himself for his 

nquest e practiced filleen to seven 
een hour After a mparatively 

ef period his annual earnings amounted to, 

" five per cent on a capital of about four 

) i ir it vithout any cheapen - 
ng i hit ware al truckling to low 

pular taste And the practical corner 
yrocer who hopes to core jut even next vear and the 
editorial writer at forty dollars a week shake their heads 
ind say Those cra pianists haven't got horse sense 
enough to run anything ser ys !"” 

Paderewski chose a hard field for success The plano 
wa o abused that it had most lost the right to be callec 
i musical instrument Thousands of men, women and 
children were trying to beat a ing out of it who would 
have done better with carpe Along came Paderewski, 


and stepped to the fore as a world figure, sweeping Europe 


ind America like wildfire, and taking in as a soloist more 
money than an entire grand-opera cast and chorus with an 
wrehestra of a hundred, and cenery 


I knew a man wh 
dollar 


wall for two hours to hear Paderewski, 


) ran at the first sound of a piano; yet 
s for the privilege of standing on one foot 
and 
Paderewski 


aid two 


» yreat treats of his life 


included professional musicians in his 


triumphs, and only a gigantic personality could have 





Linguist, Orator and Stylist 


R' I’ Paderewski has not relied on his piano to inspire his 
> peopk n fact, at the outbreak of war he was so over 
ome by the frightful suffering of his nation, already torn in 


and subject to every cruelty for a century and 


tremendous earning power 


three part 


a half, that he did not touch his piano for months 


esumed it cause of its 


hen Poland needed financial help. He gave it 


ut a time w 


up again as soon as amazing personal following turned 


him as an inspired and inspiring political leader 
Pittsburgh, 
of 100,000 Poles and 500 trained 


ent declined the offer lest it form a 


toward 
April 7, 1917, at 
United States the 
The 


precedent, but cot 


Ur Paderewski offered the 


services 


officers Governn 


nted to the raising of a volunteer 





army under French auspices, stipulating that only men 


exempt from the draft should be accepted 
Che Polish Military Commission raised 30,000 men and 


st ipped 25,000 to France, where they proved themselves 
To them 
were added 5000 Poles taken from the German Army as 


as heroic in battle as Polish traditions promised 





By RUPERT HUGHES 





If Any Man Can Save Potand, Paderewski is Certainly the One 


pr sone;rs 
Pole 
In European Poland the trained soldiers amounted to 
2,750,000. During the ¢« ollapse of the Russian Army they 
served as a backbone and staved off absolute disaster dur- 
ing Korniloff’s retreat. Later, Polish armies maintained 
themselves for a long time in separate districts where none 
lest The Polish Army in France is com- 
General Haller and Poland is calling for it to 
help in the battle against Bolshevists and Germans. 
Paderew 


In the United States Army there were 220,000 


volunteers and draft men 


dared m« them 


manded by 


ski knows history, historical geography, politi- 
in problems, financial administration 
them. He 


He is an 


cal ethnology, agrari 
and 


phenomenal memory 


statesmanship as few men know has a 
for dates and statistics 
extraordinary linguist. 

As an orator he has an eloquence that is nothing short of 
had to practice elocution to over 
He has written 
in an English that any stylist might envy for 
He 


has a prophetlike manner of delivery that sets his audi 
He spoke at one great banquet of 15,000 


incendiary, though he 


come a slight defe« ae he was tongue tied. 
addresses 
their Grecian purity of diction and their superb appeal 
ences aflame 


people with such fervor that they threw their plates into 
This was breaking them up with a vengeance 
ible confusion of Polish parties and fac- 


here and in Poland and in France, he is the one man 


In the ine, 
tions, 
who stands above factions, reconciling all and counting all 
inferior to the supreme cause of national independence 
with a Washingtonian loftiness 

Speaking of Washington and of the father of 
this wrote to a composer regretfully: ‘“‘I can 


music, 
country 
neither sing one of the songs nor raise a single note on an 
however, and bought for 
his wife’s granddaughter Nelly a ‘forte piano,” then a 
very new instrument, as well as an imported harpsichord 
for which he paid a thousand dollars. He loved to hear 
Nelly Custis sing and play. 

The letter quoted above was written to Francis Hopkin- 
son, who, in spite of being the first important American 
composer, an inventor of musical instruments and a per- 
former, was also a member of the Continental Congress 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


instrument He loved music, 





Thomas Jefferson, who stands fairly high 
as a statesman, was a good singer and an 
expert violinist and spent much time playing 
to the accompaniments of his wife. Jefferson 
while in Paris corresponded with Hopkinson 
on musical topics and took an interest in 
placing there Hopkinson’s improvement on 
harpsichord jacks. He discussed it with Dr 
Benjamin Franklin, who not only a 
writer of very witty musical criticisms but 
also a performer on the and the 
inventor of an instrument which he called 
the ‘ This ingenious adaptation 
of the then popular “‘ musical glasses”’ 


a sensation, 


was 


‘sticcado”’ 


‘armonica.”’ 
made 
one woman toured 
Both Mozart 
and Beethoven wrote special compositions 
for Poor Richard’s 
The founder of the late and unlamented 
Prussian Frederick the 
who played the flute like a professional and 
left a hundred and twenty compositions for 
it. He day 
flute and later took up the piano clavier 
And then of course there was King David 
who won his first preferment on the plano 
of his day, the harp, and might properly 
be styled a court musician According to 
1 Chronicle 15, David when he 


throne organized a large orchestra with three 


and at least 
Europe giving concerts on it 


invention 


power was Great, 


practiced four hours a on hi 


came to the 
leaders, each of whom founded a school of 
music, 


Music and Morale 


HE singer Farinelli after heaping up a 
fortune became a sort of vocal prime min- 
ister to one of Spain's few really good kings, 
Ferdinand VI, and h 
by all historians 
Chopin, also, like David and Farinelli, used 
his music to hysteria of aruler. The 
Grand Duke Konstantin, governor of Poland, 
suffered from crises of temper, and his wife 
often for C 
the next room. The first 
Music 
humanity h 
Music is also one 
stimulants of patriotism, and the Spartans 
Athens once 


is influence is praised 


alm the 


sent hopin to play the piano in 


notes of it always 





tt 


ended the at 
best 


indeed is one of 


ack. ! 
as found for 


e 








escape Vv: lves 
hysteria of the greatest 


borrowed a singer of to improve the morale 
of their armies. 

But it is sheer foolishness to that a 
world-wide triumph as a musician would of itself unfit him 
for a career as a publicist of another sort 
is a gift apart from a man’s regular profession, and it is 
largely successful through its ability to compel the national 
heart. Plato gave music a high place in his ideal state and 
was eager that it should be kept on a noble plane, since, he 
said, “there is no corruption of manners in a republic so 
great as that which follows a gradual declination from a 
prudent and modest musi 

As a musician Paderewski never played the public any- 
thing but the best. His daily standard was the music of 
the chastest of all composers, Bach. Paderewski at the 
piano was always the very picture of repose. He could 
smite a terrific blow with his powerful arms and he swept 
his public into frenzies of enthusiasm, but he was always 


maintain man’s 


Statesmanship 


solemn and without affectation. 

His hair, of course, 
affectation. But it was certainly good business, and his 
own. The only hair I ever saw that beat it for profuseness 
was the huge mane of the old Indian fighter and Civil War 
general, Black Jack Logan. Curicusly enough, I once saw 
General Logan when he was a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency take the violin on which a little girl had played 
to him in a Western parlor and play it like a madman, 
pounding the carpet with his foot and shouting directions 
to imaginary dancers of an old-fashioned hoedown. Kit 
Cr 3on, Buffalo Bill and Samson also wore their hair long. 

Much sensation used to be caused by the mob of women 
that stormed like bacchantes Paderewski’s feet 
demanding encores. But after all George Washington used 
to be similarly hounded; and he would dance all night so 
that ‘‘all the ladies might get a touch of him.” 

I don’t know whether Paderewski dances or not 
Washington was a fanatic on the subject, and on one occa- 
sion danced with General’ Greene’s wife for “upward of 
three hours without once sitting down"; and once in com- 
pliment to him the French officers took the instruments 
from the musicians and played while Washington danced 
the first set at Rochambeau’s ball in Newport. 


was rotorious and was accounted an 


about 


George 








ee 
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But in billiards Paderewski shares Washington’s enthu- 
iasm—and Herbert Spencer's. Washington loved billiard 
almost as well as cards, and he lost a good deal of mone \ 
at both. 

Paderewski, | 
keep the marker or a friendly competitor awake 

As Paderewski made himself one of the wealthiest of 
Poles, so Washington was one of the richest men in the 
United State 


What would be thought nowadays of intrusting the des- 


told, would play ll night if he could 





tinies of “‘the pee-pul”’ to a rich man? 
Paderewski, like Washing i 
ing. He has a great estate in Switzerland, at Morges, and 


rton, is also an « xpert on farm- 






he owns two ranches at Paso Robles, California—one 
called Saint Helena and one Saint Ignacio, after the name- 
day saints of his wife and himself. He is an expert on oil 
production as a business, and a student of scientific agri- 
culture. 

Like Washington, Paderewski is a specialist in livestock. 
While he was in Ireland once, according to J. C. Hadden, 
he bought some swine that he fancied from a farmer there 
n Switzerland. The next week 





and sent them to his pla 


; 


drove to market and boasted 





the farmer took more 
that he had just “‘sold tin of the same lot to Mr. Pade- 


rewski, the great Polish pig dealer. 
Hostile American Criticism 

W ASHINGTON had, inspite of the icy traditions, a 

ferocious temper, and he swore with tremendous vio- 

lence. If Paderewski has a bad temper I never saw it, 

I saw waves of scarlet run up his neck and over his 





though 
face when a maladroit officer tact- 
lessly and I think unjustifiably 


an overwhelming majority. Paderewski 
would not vote at this election because he 
had been a nonresident for so many years 
he members for the Constituent A 


y the bourgeois parties won four 





red and twenty seats, the socialists 
eighty and the Jewish parties twelve. 

The papers, be it further remembered, 
Which objected to Paderewski's being al 
lowed to raise a partisan army to fight 
Germany with, also objected to the Amer 
icans’ being allowed to raise a partisan 
army to fight Germany with. If their high 
ideals had been followed Europe would 
now be prostrate before the benevolent 
Kaiser, and Poland a further victim of 
German tyranny. 

This election, on January 26, 1919, was 
another answer to the peculiar people who 
insist that the Poles do not want Pade- 
rewski and his “‘ partisans.’’ Eyewitnesses 
from America describe the election as per- 
fectly orderly, without one outbreak. This 
is more than can be said of the average 
American or English election. The polls 
were open from eight A. M. Archbishop 
Kakewski stood in line for nearly an hour, 
at the heels of a socialist and in front of a 
woman active in Jewish charities. General 
Pilsudski also stood in line for some time. 

Paderewski issued a statement: ‘‘ How 
united Poland is at present is best shown 











defended a certain American pro- 
fessor who had gone to Paderew- 
ski’s headquarters and told him he 
had no standing, no rights and no 
authority—in spite of his official 
recog! ition by the United States 
; proles or con- 
as if 


he were some cheap political up- 


start trying to throttle the liberties 
of the Polish people. (™ 


Government. Tl 





i 
tinues to write of Paderewski 


Either he or one of his school 


went so far as to refer to Pade- 


rewski’s magnificent achievement 














in raising a volunteer army of - 
Poles and sending it to France ‘ TF 
with the enthusiastic codperation ’ 
of the French, Canadian and 
. } , , 

American Governments in the fol- 
lowing astounding terms: : a” 

“How many people in this coun- 
try showed any concern when our 
official Government in Washing- a} 
ton failed to interfere with the a 
creation here in America of a P« ' 
ish expeditio force which was i | 
frankly a p isan ; 








? Very few.” 
is Same eda 

accu ed the 
uing Frencl 


the Americar 





f 


genius for invisible 


government of be- 
ing ‘determined to 
make a@ mockery 
of the principle of 
self-determina- 
tion,” and of a 
‘‘natural inability 


to believe that a 





moderate soci t 








government, sucl 
as that of General 
Pilsudski, could 
possibly succeed 
In creating a strong 
nation,”’ It re- 
ferred to ‘‘the 
wishes of the Polish 
people” as opposed 
to 
cliques in Paris.” 
But it did not ex- 
plain why Polish 


interested 


exiles in Paris were 
not so much “ Pol- 
ish people” as 
those who stayed 
at home; it did not 
foresee Paderew- 


ski’s cooperation 





, 


4% 
“ > 


Polish White Cross 


Polish Army in France 





rights must be 
given to all Pol 
and freedom of 
peech guaranteed 
Ihe ampatgt 
for presidency 
said to be in full 
swing, with keen 


rivalry between the 


adherents of these 
two tnen Pilsud 


ski as a brave war 
rior has much in hi 
favor, but Pade 
rewski has also a 
tremendous follow- 
ing. But whatever 
the outcome there 
isa splendid augury 
for Poland in the 
union in the same 
government of two 
men so differing in 
politics, so much 
alike in patriotism 
I have not seen 
the campaign liter 
ature. Doubtless 
the Pilsudski sup- 
porters deal with 
Paderewski as un 
gently as Americar 
newspapers have 
done with their 





candidates. So 
Paderewski Washington was 
Tatking to treated by many 
the Foreman % x 
ae ie Caste prominent Amer- 
fornia Ranch 
“ ing him of selfish 
ambition, destructive political 
ideals; and others act using him of 
spineless incompetence, Washing- 
ton was called a rebel and a traitor 
by the loyalist Americans known 
as Tories. By other Americans he 


% * was called ‘“‘damnably deficient 


It was stated that he ought to 


ans, some accus 


“‘make way for a general."’ He 
was accused of “‘such blunders as 
might have disgraced a soldier of 
three months’ standing.”’ His prob 


ity was red at, and even 





Thomas rson wrote that he 











f . < e hoped his “honesty and his polit 
’ ical errors may not furnish a se¢ 
ond occasion to exclaim ‘Curse or 
i ¥ ; . 
. his virtues, they ve undone his 
| ~* ono ¥ 
* country! 
rie Mr. Bache, a contemporar 
. editor, spoke of “his stately jour 
j neyings througn the Americat 
- —— continent on search of personal 
The Polish Relief Society Organized by Madame Paderewski neense’’; and a Mr. Callender 
wrote that ‘‘the extravagant pop 
by the result of the election, which was  ularity possessed by this citizen reflects the utmost ridicule 


against the Socialists, and it is a matter 
of record that not a single person was 
injured. Poland has at last got her foot 
on the first rung of the ladder. Her pros- 
perity is much nearer than our enemies 
would have the world believe - 

On February 21, 1919, the Allies meet- 
ing at the Quai d'Orsay, Paris, decided to 





recognize the Polish, Governrnent and 
Paderewski as its head. On the day be 

fore at Warsaw the Polish National As- 
sembly held its second important meet 

ing. General Joseph Pilsudski formally 
turned over his authority as dictator and 
had it returned to him confirmed, pending 
the election of a pre ident under the Cor 

titution to be adopted Vitto, the leader 
of the peasants, sat i! peasant’s costume 


with the Archbi hop Theodorowicz of 


Lemberg, and Seida, the Posen leader. 
General Pilsudski in his speech ex- 


pressed a modest fear that he was of too 


arbitrary a temperament for a réle requir 
ing the conciliatory attributes of a state 
man. 

Premier Paderewski called for a large 
army and compulsory service in order to 
check Bolshevism. He called for efforts 
to promote the welfare of laborers and 





give them better homes. Land must be 








with Pilsudski or 
his acceptance by 


Madame Paderewski and a Polish Soidier 


made over to peasants who had none, and 
more to those who had too little, Equal 


on the discernment of America.” 


Finalls Tom Paine, who had once pral ed hin accused 





him of ‘‘encouraging and swallowing the greatest adula 
tion,”’ of being so “‘ treacherous in private friendship and a 
hypocrite in public life’’ that ‘the world will be puzzled 
to decide whether you are a apo t ile or ar 

whether uu have abandoned good pril ple ’ 





Zany to imn i e Lhemselve int alr with tt 4 
stout haters who are quoted now because t! ar e Wasi 
ngton into trenzie I wrath ! their sneers and siande 

It wa mstant illeged that Paderewski inted o1 
being king of Poland. The same thing was stated of Wast 
ngton. Our first significant American poet, Freneau, in 
fact, so misunderstood Washington and his motives and 
so abused him as almost to madden | 

Thomas Jefferson wrote Madisor ‘I think he fee 
these things more than any person I ever met wit] And 
in a later account of him we read of a cabinet meeting 
vhere Freneau’s charge vere al issed 

The Presidt was much inflamed, got into one of those 
passior when he cannot command himself, ran on muct 


on the personal abuse which had been bestowed on him 
defied any man on earth to produce a single act ol his since 
he had been in the govmt which was not done on the purest 
ives, that he had never repented but once the having 


lipped the moment of resigning his office, & that was every 





(Continued on Page 88 
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“You are the Most Beautiful Girt in the Wortd,"' He Said; 





pe, v uttre tuffing head 
vhite pigeons, close-up and 
en ’ 
f rch ories. returning 1 
peopte vant to read about 
i vith a strong love 
t We re et that the incilosed 
e! Are we all eighteen or 
i t re vindow 
| pa > & 
é ( f Norah West 
‘ y U Nora 
emembe v} ved |} 
. Vee then Vil t Ong i i 
e anothe is Wa itura d 
i i ! i t be t 
‘ 1 the ! t 
ng ‘ n her 
} ’ he iW nee 
‘ ) eu ‘ eallng 
i I he Aa ‘ | | ind le 
his hand and bounding rude 
ed itftol piteou , 
+} 1 hurt tl elf 
ume out of Ireland » Noral 
eer a big handsome 
r h broad bla \ he 
he | ‘ ul and feet a 
lered mere is hands and fee 
f big Norah, who itched six 
‘ In her growing year 
msy } “a iulmost ur 
. M4 i ‘ Nhe not! 
ing away Iro he edge of he 
e and I mus« made her 
her playmate Goliath” they 
whenever she mingled in 


1 with her mates she outtopped all 
houlders above her com- 


hor and when the minister 





asked a question or two of the Sabbath class he always 


pitched them 





30 con spicuously ; 


She hy and a he entered the teens no 
‘or youth i 


Norah wa 


mile and warm color 





painfully conservative and 
eeks the type 0 different, too bizarre, for all 
her frank 

so at 


sociables or village picnics she early began “‘lo« 


r after the little ones,”’ that altruistic occupation ceded 


While her 
peers were engaged at playing copenhagen, standing, a line 


‘ 
of febr 


to spinsters and other unwanted also-rans 


potential kissees, inside the fatal rope 


‘ clute hing I 








vi me ru young Lothario tried his fortune as a 
upping master, Norah would be found swinging the 
age babies on the wooden swings or attending them on 


croquet balls with 


Mrs. 


small personal expeditions; clicking 
deaf old Mr. Willowby Masor 


make the coffee 






or helping squire 


never failed to go to the picni attracted, I 


ippose, by the candle flame, hoping, hapless moth, that 
he unforeseen might happen. Her face was always bright 
and rosy, her muslin dress—she had made it herself 
neatly washed and ironed; but the unforeseen kept jeal- 
ou to itsell Once or twice she had insinuated herself 

alive in the copenhagen line or on some matronly 


} 


nvitation accepted the preliminaries of some one or other 


of the eternal kissing games in v But the Lotharios 
ed her by. At sixteen 


that she Wa 


ue. 
she had come firmly to believe 
of earth's predestined unchosen. 


There were times when it depressed her, times when she 


had even wept about it; but tears mend nothing. So 
gradually Norah acquired philosophy and accepted her 
é She worked s eadily at her schoolbooks, read the 
reulating library, learned to sew and keep house exqui- 


itely, and--when she passed a mirror in a shop window 


1 her head resolutely 

‘ eightec n years ¢ ld when she met Roscoe Leith 
in old man Blatchford’s apple orchards. 

carpenter. He small 
had set up and maintained a respectable sized 
, but he had three sons coming on and Norah was not 
needed at home, and so when Mrs. Martha Blatch- 
ford stopped in one day with regard to new scantlings and 
mentioned the need of help—-the orchards groaning under 
quite naturally her father 
suggested Norah, if the girl was willing. Norah was more 





father was a owned a 





fruit and pickers being scarce 
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than willing. She had finished school and 
expected to prepare herself for teaching, 
but in the meantime—summer and early 
autumn—she could help with the fruit. 

So she went over to 
the Blatchfords and the 
very next day went into 
the orchards. 

They were very large 
orchards, 
umbrella-shaped 
speckled in the sun with 
amber and ruby globe 
It was flawless Septem- 
ber weather, warm and 
with a 
smoke of wild aster trail 
ing outside the fence in 
the lane; a ruffled car- 
peting of green and rus- 


with low 


trees 


spicy sweet, 





| set sedges and wildgrass, 
| starred here and there 
with piles of motley 


The re 
were three or four other 


tinted windfalls. 


pl kers, but none taller, 
stronger or swilter at 

the apple picking than 

Norah. 
| She had been there 
just a week when Roscoe 
Leith came to stay over- 
night. 

There was a three-bar 
gate at the top of the 
orchard and Leith came 
down that afternoonand 


leaned against it, and 
looked over and Saw 


Norah 

**Pomona!”’ he said, 
, and whistled. 

| It 
- | had just 
oven 





Noral 


away 


was true. 
turned 


from the foot of a tree. 


1a flat wicker basket 


of ruddy apples in her 


hand The muscle n her round bare arms fulled and 
tautened over it. Her forearms were bronzed by the sun, 
but the upper arm under the rolled sleeve was white as 


milk. She had caught her underlip between her teeth and 


puffed out her round cheeks with effort. The sun spattered 
her with little gold leaf shadows, 
In her 
handkerchief tied over 
an old-world print 


Leith 


He was a good-looking 


turned her apples to 


copper globes with a blue cottor 


looped-up dress, 


er head, she 





was something out of 
a Breton goddess of prune hook and 
garden shears, stared his fill. 


unknown young man going 
Human Guise, 
r, With Custer at Big Horn, on 


Jenny Lind with 


through the country selling The Devil in 
The Bible Mirré 
ment plar . He 
and 





) the install 


about in a a roan 


went 
dashing and sophisticated compared 
} 


young men thereabout, wearing burnsides and 


Was 


nag 


very 





Also he kept his nails in nice points, and 


stoc kings. 
eschewing pipe or cigar smoked the deadly cigarette—the 
in an amber holder. 


‘coflin nail” of the late seventies 


yah had not taker 





more than a glance at him, men 
but after supper 
that evening he came over to where she was sitting by the 
guelder-roses with Mrs. Blatchford and Molly Pink and 
asked her to take a little walk in the lane with him. 

And when she came up to bed presently a miracle had 
happened. She had drunk of the ancient elixir and had 
come upon her inheritance. For a man had singled her out 
for his attention, had called her beautiful, had spoken of 
seeing her to-morrow. 

It was intoxicating. She pressed her cold hands against 
Where wa 
this beauty Roscoe Leith had spoken of? Oh, it was there, 
there! She saw things in her face she had 
before—naturally. She could scarcely say her prayers or 
the psalm her mother had reared her to recite. She lay a 
long time awake on her pillow, trembling at this new 


ordinarily not being interested in her; 


her flaming cheeks, then stared into her gla 


never seer 


ecstasy. Day was coming and the larks had begun to flute 
with clear silver call before she slept. 

She sang as she dressed that morning—with a lusty, free, 
young, untrained soprano—‘‘ How Firm a Foundation, Ye 
Saints of the Lord’’; and when she came downstairs and 
kindly Mrs. Blatchford gave her a friendly significant 
little nod the quick color lk aped and reddened in her face. 

It flamed there often now; for there was no mistaking 
Leith's interest, and even the Blatchfords, good soul’, 














made lively, broad little jests about it. They liked Roscoe 
Leith. They did not know much of his antecedents, but he 





had been through that territory before and he was amiable, 
well dressed and polite. He seemed to be making good 
money, and had a witty ready tongue. He had spent his 
childhood in the West, he said; had a mother out there 
iow. Once he showed Norah her picture. 

Mrs. Blatchford was his champion sworn and did 
everything to abet them. He stayed on, and now every 


evening after supper they walked together and on Sunday 
afternoon climbed the autumn hillsides, and Leith talked 
to Norah, apostrophized her —made love to her. 

**You are the most beautiful girl in the world,”’ he said; 
“T could look at 7 

Norah drank of his words. It was like the music of the 
pheres. She was not a vain girl, but she had béen denied so 
long. She felt a doglike gratitude to him: she would have 
walked upon her knees for him; could have kissed his 


uu forever 


hand 

She did better than this— literally. She became actually 
beautiful. For love gave her a new radiance, lit a torch in 

It was on a mid-October evening that Roscoe asked her 
to marry him. There was no question of Norah’s answer. 
The little dream of teaching school had long been laid 
by Instead, visions of a small flat in Sandby, the big 

wn—nearly a city—-thirty miles away. Visions of baking 
al e puddings, of broiling little steaks in 
a paradise of new tin pans and shining scuttles. Blue 
gingham and a polished cookstove. A canary trilling in a 
-wire cage. A tiny parlor with a green sofa, an easy- 
chair for Roscoe, his desk, his books—mostly samples of 
The Devil, Bible Mirror, Custer, and so on. 

Norah boug " India silk and made herself a 
wedding dress, trimmed with knife plaiting; and wearing 





ht 





her mother’s brooch—a lady’s hand in mother-of-pearl 
clasping a spray of gold flowers—and carrying a bouquet 
of pink roses and sweet alyssum bordered by geranium 
leave he was married to Roscoe. 


They had quite a wedding. The Blatchford yave the 


young people a barrel of winter apples and a palr of fine 


L t 
hams and a butter dish shaped like a Saracen’s head 
Norah’s Sabbath-school class presented a pickle jar; her 


five dollars, and there was a legion 
vases, tidies 


And Norah went away in a shower of rice, thrilling with 
joy on the arm of Roscoe. They were to go immediately 





to Sandby and stay a week at the Sandby Imperial Hotel 
while they picked out a flat and the tin pans and coal 
++! 
scuttie 
Norah had never stayed in a hotel in her life. Certainly 


he had never seen such elegance before. The Sandby 
Imperial was magnificent! Red-velvet carpet running 
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in near-by towns she almost suspended breath—marked 
time until his return. Sundays she put on her wedding 
bonnet and went to stroll with him Sometimes people 
turned round to look at her happy rosy face, but Norah 
always thought they were admiring Roscoe. 

After the first month or two Roscoe went out a great 
deal evenings, but this Norah felt was only right. He'd 
been a man of the world and couldn’t be expected to give 
up his billiards or pool or a little poker just for evenings at 
home talking to her, playing casino or going to Professor 
Dolph Dingle’s singing school 





3y Christmas he was almost never at home for an eve- 
ning, and as spring came on he developed a strange restless- 
ness, distinct nerves. He mentioned shortage of funds, and 
when April came and the roads dried Norah was glad for 
his sake that he could start out on a driving trip. He was 
to be gone several weeks, working Elm and Merriam 
Counties. He declared it would do him a world of good 
he needed a change. 

He was gone four weeks, but when he came back Norah 
could see he had not improved much. He seemed abstracted, 
preoccupied; and something laid a sudden frigid hand on 
her heart—a vague thought shaped itself: ‘‘He’s getting 
tired of me! She did her best to entertain him, but it was 
plain that he was glad to start out again 

She was keeping much at home now, but she made all 
sorts of high resolves for later on— how she would read and 
improve herself—-grow clever; how she would make new 
frocks to beautify herself 

He had written only twice on the first trip; now he told 
her frankly it was probable he might not write at all. His 
address would be uncertain, and letters following after 
were easily lost. But he begged her to take good care of 
herself and said that he wouldn’t be long, probably not 
more than six weeks. He was going way up in Seymour 
County this time 

“Take care of yourself and be my good girl,”’ he said. 
**You'll have money enough to manage till I come back.” 

He kissed her then—more lingeringly than he had done 


in some time. ‘ Roscoe,”’ she whispered, ‘“‘say you love 
me. Don’t stay long.” 

“Oh, I'll be back soon,”’ he promised, 

That was in June 

But August came in, and still he had not returned. 
Norah had explained to her landlady, to whom they owed 
money, and to a neighbor or two that he was detained by 
his many orders. But the little cold hand that clutched her 
heart was tightening its hold. 

She was sitting sewing in her hot little upstairs sitting 
room one scalding afternoon when a woman was brought 
up to her door—a young, rather good-looking woman, 
cheaply clad, with a worn hard face 


‘I want to find the woman who calls herself Mrs. Roscoe 














through all the rridors, with a shining nickel cuspidor Leith,’’ she said abruptly 
every six yards or so; a Niagara Falls of ornate Notting- “Tam Mrs. Leith,’’ Norah answered 
ham at each bedroom window; richly somber black- The young we stepped inside, stared at Norah, 
nut | es and istead; a | mirror of ormolu — stared about the « little roor 
nha gu I e Oo! 
back Re oe had or 
dered the t lal suite 
It all lifted Norak 
nr ) the ‘ ent? 
heaver ind ele ited 
Roscoe toa pitch where 
rapturous! To see 
hin riding carele 
iv the brid ] lite 
attering ashes on the 
carpet, ringing up the 
black bell boy for ice 


water, scolding because 
of its temperature 

one would never think 
he traveled round ina 
country rig selling 
books on the install- 
ment plaa for a living 

Norah could not say 
her prayers coherently 

"Tae sy a F 
love } im so ° . . SU 
happy .. . bl in 
and | eep I im +4 

She was that sort 

“‘Happy, darling 
Roscoe would ask. He 
knew all about it, but 
I suppose it delighted 
him to hear her poor 
faltering words. 

They set up in the 
little flat. They had 
the green sofa and the 
canary, and Norah 
cooked and sewed for 








“Where is Roscoe Leith?” she asked bitterly 

**He is away on a business trip. He has been aw re 
time. I—I'm expecting him any day 

The young woman curled her lip 

**Keep on expecting,” she said 


Then uddenly she cried out “Oh, shame on him! 
Shame on him! Why, you're a nice girl!’ And sitting 
down she suddenly broke into noisy bitter erying 


Noral could not grasp it, not at first; not even when the 


young woman put the documents into her hand th 
wedding certificate with it priority of date Roscoe’ 
pictures; the love letters, one of them written since her 


own wedding 
“He left me two years ago—same as you; but [ got 
track of him,” the other said. “Some people here ir 
Merriam County wrote me. He's a cool hand. He 
paying attention toa girl up there. He's probably jumped 
the state by this time 
All this time Nor 


cried out. She sat listening 





of sunlight creep over th touch her little 
strawberry emery, her little shears. She noted the form of 
a tiny rust spot on one scissor blade, saw there were ven 
little green leave on the emery Her heart did eem to 


move 

After some time the young woman went away, but Nora 
sat on and on, staring, one word —meaningk revolv- 
ing in her head like a pinwheel of fire: Bigamy 

But as dusk came on she began to remember, to plan in 
dumb fashion. She get up and took her own traveling bag 
from a closet, packed it with a few bare necessitie a littl 
bundle of white sewing. She threw on an old dark cape she 
owned and took the key of the flat and what money she 
had to the landlady —all but the price of a ticket home 

Her mother was setting bread in the kitchen late that 
evening when she heard the door open and saw Norah 
come in 

**Well, well,” she cried, ‘‘coming so late at night! And 


how’s my big girl?” 


But Norah could not pt al She leaned ayainst the door, 
with white and frozen face; the Mother,” she said, “I 
have nowhere else to go. Mother I’m not ” Then 


she slid quietly to the floor and fainted 

It was a dreadful blow. 
proud respectable people it was as though a plague 
of Egypt had fallen on the household. Twenty added year 
wrote themsel ve on the father’s face the mother kept 


irpenter and his wife were 





to herself, weeping. Norah did not weep. She seemed to 
have frozen out of all humar mblance. She had toofinea 
physique to suffer much actual inroad, but what spirit she 
had had seemed to have vanished. She went out only in 


the evening, and then village lolk sa her, wearing her long 











cape, yup id ‘ pond 
Once old Doe Buell brought her home in } phaéton 
- ” he had said, “God ws it’s no fau f 
girl. You mustn't Md that wa Live and be happy! 
You'll have something e for 
» So 
J , 


But Norah d ' 
‘ | re ea 
ed and f t 
N nb 
Buell immoned 
} hen Life 
PF nae : 
t the i il 
fter } ir P 
hed a " 
he tle id r 
ber | id er the 
} tar 
H i beau 
N ah!’ he aid (y 
»>beal mie 
pper i h 
re : 
ia 
ne Nora ead ! 
7 , 
Tes 
v ' ¢ n he 
r rnit } 
that she as a ‘ 
A clothes | , i 
bee! etona 





threadiike ed 
{ it.and N hy 
yon elt lifted 
, p it 
pened it nke ind 
ed a l W i 
hir t} 





herlord. Dayswhen he 
went out selling books 


Continued on 
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JAlmme Yuclker Meets 


ON BOARD THE MAURBTANIA, LEAVI 
New York HARBOE 
RAREST MARGII Here | 
J iecevive ms promise wo write ILLuU 
luring n firet } ir or hint 
But it is not « forlar excited tha 
pen actual mble my hand 
Nl lea if to make tl ( era 
f daily journal hat nderf 
! Ml Pa ! ! i i 
ecord of « expe 
ind to i i I > 
1 as we reach the ot! 
le. That will give you 
moplete tor of th 
Vvuye ind 
} wi ng ever ’ ' 
l n get tallir 
ad {f leaving out 
half of ft in the is} 
{ti last da The 
| treasure it, | 


while | 


! ingle detail o 


an ure that 


irney will dim inn 


and lend part 
minded friend 


eriou 

vho will appreciate it 
It is hard to write, 

partl because f the 

trembling I spoke of, | 

more because eve et 


in’t feel certain that 


Anne Tucker, of Watkir 


Center New Hampsl 
im actually on this might 


on my way to the greats 


mnference in the hist 
rid. It 


I dare not pu en? 


I'll wake up; ar 


is too much 
aream 
for fear 
hould wake up and find: 
Watkins Center, I 
Not, of course, 


because 


STRATED 


















By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


BY CHARLES D 


\ Oo Jefore I could get out a 
\ salary, and offered me twice as 
much as I expected, Little did he dream that I 





taiked 


vuld gladly have gone for nothing 
At last I managed to say I would go, and he 
| ed if a weight had rolled off his mind I 


it had, too, for the poor dear doesn’t know a 
The next minute he was writ- 
out a big check and telling me to run down to 
Boston with his wife and get everything I needed. 
While I am 
t Margie, 
moment 
of Mr. Par 


distinguished 


about his files. 


o confidential) 


writing 
I will admit that there had 
when I was almost critical 

You se¢ y 
man | had ever met, and I 
ted | distinguished all 


deare 
been 
he was the onl) 


sons 


1d expec im to be 


the time. So it was a shock to me 
when I found him so much like 


in daily life—cross at 
fast, and 


other men 
break irritable at the tele- 
phone, and forget- 
ful vain of } 
hands and feet, 
whichare quite n 
but 


and 


is 


ce 
nothing extra, 
and expecting 
what 


one 
he 


means when he 


0 know 
makes vague 
But 


the moment 


ges- 
tures. from 
he 
asked me to go to 
the Peace Confer- 
and 
charge of his files, I 
put aside all carp- 
ing thoughts. I re- 
alized that only a 
truly great 
put over 


enterprise like my going 


ence take 


man 
could an 
in such a brief and sim- 
Any man in 
Center 


ple way. 
Watkins 
have discussed it for mont! 
slipping out 
you 


the names of some of the dis- 


would 


So here we are, 
to sea; and when I tell 


preciate our communit) 
know Ido, But it isa tinguished men and women 
which | have never ad who are on this boat you sim- 
that even when I ma ive seemed I Can't Feet ply won't believe me. 
moat enthusiastic about Watkir Certain That I, To begin with, there are 
, Anne Tucker, of s 
Center | really wanted to get out of dozens of great Americans 
. Watkins Center, New Hampshire, Am Actuaily 
| have always felt in me an uJ who are part of our history, 
on This Mighty Ship, on My Way to the Greatest 4 
rd urge te ; - hir ivvet ditors . 
ward urge ward me g ! bf Peace Conference in the History of the Worid and famous edi or ,and men 
and more vital than life gave me and women authors going 
there | have always known my chance for bigger things over to write up the Peace Conference. Then there are 
would come. You see how frank I am with you, my deat European statesmen, and cabinet ministers and ex-ambas- 


So when Mr ook a cottage there for the um 





mer and aske« ict as his secretary while he was in 
our little town, | knew that the door had opened. That’ 
why I worked day and night, as you know I did, tl ough 

mu couldn’t understand it at the time. I was determined 


Pars 
on when he went 
did I dream 


to make myself absolutely ns 


indi pen able to Mr 


he would offer me a tuation in Bost 


But 
he would take 


When he first 


bach never, in my wildest imaginings, 


that Europe! 


I couldn't 


me to 


spoke of it answer him, simply 


because my breath had stopped. So he actually thought I 
didn't want to go—and he began to explain all the advan- 
wes! The more he talked the more breathless I got, and 
he thought | was getting more and more reluctant. If it 
idn’t been Mr. Parsons I should have thought he was 
ilmost obtuse but you know what I think of Mr. Par- 
7 mind. It is the only really great mind with which I 
have ever come in c« t nd though sometimes its 





confuse and even puzzle me, I have never 
ol 

ld me that his wife would look after me on ship 
din Paris, and that she knew many of the young 
ecretaries and would introduce them to me, so that I 
“pretty young girl ought 


trange workings 


my reverent awe 


board ar 


ould have the pleasant time a 
Those were his exact words, so I do not hesitate 
to treasured friend Then he 
begged me not to be nervous about mines, as there were 
e left to explode As if I 


! | would float to Europe on a mine, if t 


to have 


quote them you, my 


t were afraid of mines or 


hing ebse 





who came to America for conferences and are 


home on our ship 


sadot going 
I have just been looking over the pas- 
senger list and it reads like the all-star cast of a new play. 
It is simply too thrilling to find one wonderful name after 
another and realize that I shall see those men and women 
and watch them eat and take naps and—per- 
en catch an occasional precious word they utter. 

So far I only know three persons— Mr. and Mrs. Parsons 
and ( Arthur Belden. Captain Belden is Mr. Par- 
sons’ first Officially, 1 am his second secretary. 
Really { am his stenographer and file clerk, in charge of 
the two cases of documents he brought along. They are in 
my stateroom, and Mr. Parsons thinks they are the most 
important things on the ship. He asks about them several 
times every day, as if they were twins. 

Captain Belden has been fighting in France, and has 
only just been discharged and come back to his work with 
Mr. Parsons. I never met him till yesterday, when I 
joined the Parsons in Boston. He was wounded twice, 
once at Chateau-Thierry, and the second time, very badly, 
the Argonne Forest. He is very handsome, tall and 
straight and dark, but a little pale, and terribly serious. 
Mr. Parsons says he is twenty-six, which is only six years 
older than I am, but he looks more than thirty. He has 
the distinguished service cross and the croix de guerre 
with palm, and he won't tell how he got them. He still 
limps a little, but the doctors say he will soon walk as well 
He doesn’t like to talk about the war, and when he 
talks at all his words confuse me strangely. When we were 


every day, 


haps ey 


aptain 
secretary 


in 


as ever 
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the Great 


alone for a little while yesterday I asked him 
for some friendly hints about the voyage, 
and admitted that I was very young and in- 
ex perien¢ ed. He looked at me for an instant, 
and then told me to try to act as if I had an 
He said he thought that would help 
me very much; but when I asked him just how I could con- 
vey the idea he seemed confused. 

You know, Mrs need not describe her 
She has not been well for several months, but we hope the 
voyage will set her up. So far it hasn’t. She began to get 
seasick on the train, got worse on the ferry, and was terri- 
bly ill in her stateroom half an hour after we sailed. 

I said I knew only three persons on the boat. I really 
know four—for now, Margie darling,*comes the first big 


uncle living in Boston 


Parsons, so I 


thrill in this letter. My roommate is Katharine Lambert, 
the world-famous author! When I saw her name with 
mine on our cabin door I simply could not believe my 


eyes. I stood and stared at it till my head swam, and 
while I was staring she opened the door from inside and 
came out. I knew her at once by pictures I’ve seen in 
and magazines. But she is a lot older than in 
pictures. She is a pale blond woman, whose every 
shows that she has lived. Just now she was look- 
ing terribly tense, and her expression did not change when 
I explained that I was to share the stateroom with her 


newspapers 
the 


feature 


She took me in with one long look and then stepped 
back into the room, 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘you’re the Tucker girl. I was just 
going to see the purser about these berths. I simply can’t 
and out of an upper. What are you staring at?” 

I realized then that I was staring, and staring hard 
But I simply could not help it. It was so wonderful to hear 
Katharine Lambert speak and to know that she was speak- 
ing to me! I drew a deep breath and told her so, and | 
added that she could have both berths if she wanted them, 
for I had read all her books and simply loved them. 

By the time I got through she was smiling, a sad, sweet 
le. She told me she had a “beastly headache,” and I 
mixed her a dose of medicine on the spot and made her 
drink it. Then I took her up on deck and got her into her 
steamer chair, and rolled her up in rugs and brought her a 
book and two magazines, and made her give me her keys 
so I could unpack her steamer trunk and arrange all! her 
She did not make 
but did exactly as I said, and let me 
button and 


climb ir 


smi 


things. She was just too lovely about it. 


the slig! test protest, 
straighten her collar and her steamer coat 
wrap her up as if she were a baby. 

When I got back to the stateroom I unpacked for her 
and arranged everything beautifully. She had lovely 
clothes and toilet articles, and it was a privilege to put them 
in all the best places. When I had tucked my own things 
neatly out of sight in the drawer that was left, I went up 
on deck and found her reading. She greeted me with a 
wonderful smile. 

“‘T feel better,”’ she said right away 
ing me. Where’s your steamer chair?”’ 

I told her it was on the other side of the deck. 

“*Have the steward bring it here,” she said, ‘‘and put it 
beside mine.” 

Yes, Margie, she said those very words. Of course I was 
completely overwhelmed, but I stammered that I ought 
not to do that, for she would surely have all she wanted of 
me in our stateroom. 

““Nonsense,”’ she said very decidedly. “‘ Have your chair 
brought here at once. If you don’t it would be just my 
luck to have that place taken by some idiot who would 
bore me to death.” ' 

So picture me, Margie dear, writing this in a steamer 
chair next to Katharine Lambert, so close to her that our 
elbows often touch. It is too splendiferous. I can’t believe 
that it is happening. A little later, when I know her better, 
I shall ask her how she thinks of all the things she writes. 
There is so much ! want to ask her—for of course she 
knows everything. 


is reviv- 


» air 


THE SAME Day. 5 P.M. 

ES, Margie darling, I must go on to-day. Things are 

so thrilling that I can hardly wait to put them down 
While I was writing the foregoing lines a man suddenly 
stopped at Mrs. Lambert’s chair. I could tell by their talk 
that they were old friends, and in a few minutes she 
actually introduced him to me. You would not guess in a 
thousand years who he is, so I will tell you at once. He is 
Lord Oxford, once Foreign Minister of England. You 
know our newspapers have been full of him. He has been 
in America only two weeks, on a special mission, and is 
rushing back to the Peace Conference. 

He is wonderful to look at, slender and erect and white- 
haired and pink-cheeked. He has pale-blue eyes and a 
charming manner and he might be anywhere between 
sixty and eighty. When Mrs. Lambert introduced us he 
looked at me with his pale-blue eyes, that have queer 
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moving lights in them, and smiled very graciously. Mrs. 


Lambert explained that I was her “‘little roommate,” and 
he said “Quite so” in a beautiful voice with a slight draw] 
Then he dropped into the vacant chair on her other side, 
and I—yes, Margie—I confess, I listened to what they 
said , 
“Of course I knew it couldn't be anything confidential; 
and besides, though I was not talking myself, 1 was really 
in the talk, you see. I knew it would be simply wonderful 
to hear an ex-Foreign Minister of England and a world- 
famous authoress exchange viewpoints, as Mr. Parsons 
ays; so I strained my ears. But for some reason they did 
not talk about the great and vital issues of our mission. 
Mrs. Lambert told him she had an abominab headache, 
and he said he hadn’t had anything else since he landed on 
our hospitable shores. He said he had tried all our national 
dishes, and he told what each dish had done to his stomach 
He said that one day after he had eaten huge quantities of 


buckwheat cakes and sausages he had almost hoped to 
escape his present earthly responsibilities, but that an Amer- 
ican doctor had dragged him back to life by the use of an 
nfernal invention which exceeded any German atrocity 


Mrs. Lambert sympathized deeply 


h his nd t 1 him what agreed with her, and not to 
f the nh or hipboard, and he lemon! pr mised that 
he would not It wa trange indeed to hear therm talking 
) my} hen the t V¥ so mucn 

When the Foreign Minister had lef ( selden 
ame tor ha ) that Mrs. Pa ns W ver 





ick and that a trained nurse on the sl ip Wa looking after 








her. I presented him to Mrs. Lambert, and he talked to u 
both for a few minute Then he asked me to take a brisk 
ill hich I did While we were 
ound I told him about Mrs. Lambert 
I he did not get « ted 
He merely uttered another of hisstrange and inex] ible 
el I He i W he ou know those Johnnies as well 
isld 1 t r expecting anything from them but 
\ ' 
I left | t M P tateroom, f I thought she 
might want me to read to her. But she only groaned and 
id he inted is to die, so I soon left; but I could 
ee that Mr. Parsor ind the nurse were worried 
When I i toM Lambert I found a short, stout, 
black-eyed mar ting beside her, and she introduced him 
meas Mor ir Orleneff, the Russian Ambassador My 
ears tingled again. You remember how exciting it was to 
read about |} peeche I did so want him to tell us, ina 
few words, just what to do about Russia. But his poor, 
red mind was on other things. He said he was jammed 
a stateroom with three men, one of them already 
CASICh ind that a case of spring water he had ordered in 
New Y had 1 } lelivered and he missed it sorely. 
He talked for an hour, but did not mention the revolution 
once 1 sup too painful a subject But it 
i ndertul to he him d u American life and sum 
A great cou he said. “But the tr 
Americal that they are always in a hurry. There is no 
le ire in your <¢ yuntr no repose You ru h two mr il- 


lion men to Europe to fight, and before the signatures on 





the armistice have dried you are rushing 
them back to Ar caagall 
Iw mpre ed } nroft« 
} 
and | uld see tha 
Mrs. Lambert was too 
, , 
She explained to hin 
very carefully that it 
Wa because lt ¢ 
diers wanted to « ( 


THURSDAY 
yp tage I have met 
one American ex 


Secretary of State 


’ 

| 

J 

Henry Alvord, tw le 
ie {J 
tors, Wi be 
and Herbert Morrisor vee 


two distinguished gen- 





, one English and 
Sir Arthur 


one Frencl > 
Pearce, a former Eng- 
lish Cabinet Minis- 
ter; and Thorndyke 
Adney, who is helping 
Mr. Hoover to feed starving Europe 


Our chairs were simply surrounded all f 
day long Mrs. Lambert knows every- fy 
one, and she introduced every single man \ I 


to me as soon as he came to talk to her. 
Once, when we were alone for a minute, 
Mrs. Lambert said they came because 
they were boring each other to death; 





but Captain Belden said there was another and very pow- 
erful reason, of which I would undoubtedly die in ignorance 
During the afternoon he took me for another brisk walk, 
which did me a great deal of good. I asked him if he 
thought strangers would get the impression that I had an 
uncle in Boston, and he said no, but that they would be 
almost sure that I liked Murillo’s paintings. I said I was 
sure I would, but that I had never seen any of them. 

In the afternoon I had a wonderful talk with Mr. Adney. 
He told me all about himself, and that he was often lonely, 
and that few understand him. What a sad and sacred 
confidence from such a man! In the evening Mr. Stevens 
and I discussed woman suffrage for a few minutes. Greatly 
to my surprise he was not in favor of it, and he frankly told 
me why. He said he thought woman's place was in the 
home, and that his mother had always stayed there 
Though he was very reserved in what he said about his 
wife, I gathered that she is out a great deal and that he is 
He was talking wonderfully about the 
power of youth and beauty when Captain Belden joined 
us and took me for another walk. He, Captain Belden 
said my expression had given him the feeling that I had 
once played The Maiden’s Prayer, and that I must change 
it right away and look as if I had recently practiced the 


often very lonely 


fox-trot with a handsome young man. It is not easy to 
inderstand just what Captain Belden means by what he 
i but I find him very interes ting 


FRIDAY 
pet s, dearest Margie, does not always bring 
happiness in its trair Almost hourly I am learnir 
thi The Russian Amb: ( happy Neither 


Mr Neither is the French general nor the ex- 


Secret 





ador is n 





f State I must iy that when General Char- 





pentier let me look into his heart it was a poignant moment 





in my life. We were walking the deck together—can you 
imagine it, Margie, little Anne Tucker and the great 
French fighter!—and he was speaking of youth and beauty 
saddened him. I could see 
it in his eyes as he looked at me mournfully in the moon 
light. H He told me so. Oh, Margie, is it 
not sad that these great souls must go through life without 
real companionship? While 1 was trying to tell him that 
and he was listening intently, Captain ,elden ) ined u 

As on as he came the general changed the ibject, and 
when we said good-night his eyes looked 


and how they flee. The thoug! 
t 


™” 
e, too, is lonely 


dder than ever 


Captain Belden told me the general wa 
a jolly old duffer and a ripping fighter, but 





fully sentimental 
and that the thing for me to do 
was toconvey the impression that 
I had a suspicious older brother 
who wi rked in an ammunitior 
factory 

I asked Captain Belden if he 
was ever lonely, and he assured 
me very briskly t I 
was. I asked him how he used to 
fill the long hours in the trenches j 
when he wasn’t lling Germar 


and he said he spent most of them 
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finding 


which was his choicest 


ment ws 


lonely, h 


myself t 

Just b 
on, the 
hour. Y 


down, fi 


him wha 


Edith Cz 


new hiding places for a 
t treasure ar 
is trying to swipe from 
erious for 


e is strangely 


hinking about him a great 


efore | went to my stateroom to-r ight 


great editor 


13 


two-inch piece of oap 


id which the whole regi 


lim. Though he is not 
o young a man, I find 
deal 


litor, came and sat beside my chair for an 


ou can imagine how thrilled | was when he sat 


m I 


vr ever since | met hi 
t would be done with the 


had been longing to as} 
Germans who executed 


avell. But he did not seem much interested in that 


subject, and soon he began to ask me where I lived when | 


was home and what my ambitions were 


a simpl ) 


Of course that 


fascinating subject to discuss with anyone, but I 


did not like to take up his time talking about myself I did 


tell him, 
men and 
to him t 
ised tos 


though, that 





I had alway 


wanted to meet grea 
! 


women, and what a privilege it was to be talking 


hat very minute; and 1 told him how dear father 


top his subseription to Mr 


month or two, and then renew it 


along Wi 


of hin 


thout the paper 













} | 
And | told him I had a picture 


Morrisot 


paper every 


because 





M Morrisor nh omy ipboot i ny the 
notable | Ua 
He sighed then and ed sad, tl iy the others had 
and said fan t ill ithat the really tual need it 
human life was to be underst It i him eayer t} 
I entire iyreed with him, and | i t add it poor 
mamma had died en | was born and pe | i never 
had lerst 1 me hen Captain Beldet " ad sat 
dow! n the other i fr Nit ngular é 
He has the queerest v lf appearing as il het i up 
thr ug! i ipaoo bu neve ta t " It alwa 
en natural t ee hin 
Prett oon Mr. M on went a ind Capta 
Belden asked m« hat he had been talking about. When I 
replied that it was about ber { {, Capt Bel 
den iid almost 1o nis hat ne me 
Morr n brought up that topic I must try to t the 
impression that I had frequent ened Humore 1 
mn the pl nograpt 
I tried to get Captain Bela { t being unde 
tood, for I is most eager to hear! ‘ BR e or 
laughed I fueer ar Va na ilke t it the 
run. He rangely different fror e other me I " 
pose it tee e ne ger 1? 
et great B I ha ! mid i Lisé 
a j A nh he he i 
‘ ( nteresting I ild ‘ 
§ r ne 4 ’ 
itt i | } 
1 lone é t i 
he t f rit 
After I ) 
tero | dM 
Lambert wi met 
ere nh 
had ee ed quite 
ee] en l came it 
i ¢ ( it | 
‘ Ot « i | 
‘ i mn of é he ’ 
‘ one do 
repea he { 
|e ‘ 
frie hut her 
I t ! “a 
‘ d h« 
hed i} 
‘ itha 
man t 1 eve 
he me ‘ 
eu le j 
} ind that eve 
! ! ed 
} p the age 
na i rhe ine 
thing ‘ , 
t | ‘ ineve 
ind tf t levy 
me in eartl ‘ld 
ré t saying it t 
beautiful ing g 
noyed with her f 


Tatking So Simply When They Know So Much 





It Was Strange Indeed to Hear an Ex:-Foreign Minister of England and a Worid:Famous Authoress 


hap he aw it, f 
he suddenl 
ip as if she had re 
membered ome 

< thing. 


Concluded on 
Page 155 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
CLARK FAY 


VERYTHING was a 
4 wrong No one listen 
ad ing to) 60(Oskar Rand 
impas ioned peech could po 
bly doubt that for a singl 
minute Everything every 
vhere was horribl wrong 
Rand proved it as plain a 
day. Yet he lightened 
the gloom ¢ f his in pired 


ords by declaring that 
initial effort to grasp 


everything could bemade 
the wonders of a 


ill right. Not only a 


right, but supremely and three-ring circus. 


It was at the edge 
of the Fair Grounds 
during this spell of 
crowd-dizziness that 

he chanced to drift into a 
group which surrounded a 
vap-box orator. The orator was Oskar 
Rand, who with two fellow zealots was 

seeking to spread through West Vir- 

ginia the holy doctrine of Bolshevism 
{and and his colleagues were but atoms of 


beautifully all right 
This last assurance 
comforted Cash Wyble 
The rest of the speech 
had plunged him into 


much the ame dazed 


‘ee 





misery as might encom 
pass aman who has al 
way thought himself 
healthy and whose phy 
ian gives him but a month to live 
Cash had had no idea the world wa the amorphous mass of semi-human microbes 


n such parlous plight. He had looked sent forth to infect America with their 


on it as a pleasant enough place; especially since his re- malady. And so far, through adding by-products to their 
cent courtship and marriage. But it seemed, now, he had nominal calling, they had found the task as profitable as 
heen grossly in error. This knowledge distressed him past it was pleasing. Thus Rand to-day was throwing full 

rd And he clung to the speaker's promises of an early unction into his harangue. He lashed himself to a hysteric 
millennium as to the single spar in misfortune’s sea fervor which transfigured his dark unwashed face and 


Cassius Wyble was on a week's holiday—-a dangerou expanded his squat body 
His turgid eloquence was as magic melody to the listen- 


outing for any new-married man. A fortnight earlier word 
ing Cash Wyble. On the average mountaineer a display of 


had come to Jean, his wife, that her mother, down Hunt 
ngton way, was stricken with typhoid fever 
And Jean had gone to nurse the sufferer 

he rambling hill farm of the Wybles, set 
high in the West Virginia mountains, had 
prospered mightily during the few months of 


Cash's wedded life to the little schoolma’am, 





who had corralled him on his return from * 







the war and who had taught him to read 
and write and to manicure his ragged English 

Jean felt a vacation was due her lanky hu 
band after so long a spell of recon 
struction; and she dreaded for him the 
lesolation of a wifels hack during 
her absence. So before she set forth 
on her journey she bade him go to the 
near-by mountain metropolis of Clay 
burg, for Fair Week, and to have a 
royally good time there With thi sop 
to her wifely solicitude she de- 
parted for Huntington. And a 
fortnight later Cash donned his 
best clothes, shouldered his adored 
rifle and tramped to the fair 

Fair Week in the two-thousand 
population town of Clayburg was 
a vearly event, which brought 
thither a heterogeneous swarm 
of hill folk and their womenkind, 
besides attracting the wonted 
rabble of outsiders 

Cash was confused, for the first 
day, by the throngs that con- 
gested and puffed out the drowsy 
mountain settlement. He wan- 
dered from sight to sight with the 





At the First Snart the Audience Meited. One Can Listen to Prophets at Any Street Corner, Whereas 
air of a child who makes his a Really Good Dog Fight is a Rarity and Deserves to be Patronized as Such 
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By Albert 
Payson Terhune 


loud and fluent oratory has a truly hypnotie effect 


It lifts him out of his glum self as can nothing else 
short of a quart of seasoned moonshine whisky or a 
murder fight. Witness the transports that sway the 
audiences of mountain revivalists; and the ease where- 
with a smooth talker can sell a hill-billy the whole con- 
tents of a peddling kit. 

Cash listened to Rand’s fiery flights of denunciation with 
a growing enthusiasm that sent brick-red flushes into his 
leathern cheeks and caused his thin-lipped mouth to fall 
ajar. Unlike the woeful custom of many preachers who 
sought to interest the mountaineers, Rand’s talk was so 
simple that a child—or Cash Wyble—could follow every 
word of it. 

Rand made it perfectly clear that there are three classes 
of people in America: The capitalist, the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. He added that capital and the bourgeoisie 
may be classed as one. Capital rules the world. Its willing 
tool is the bourgeoisie. The helpless and eternal victim of 
this unholy pair is the proletariat. Capital owns the gov- 
ernment. Through its tool and other self, the bourgeoisie, 
it not only makes the laws but regulates work and the 
price of food. 

The proletariat pays the bills and does the suffering. 
It is robbed and exploited and made to sweat and to starve, 
that capital may fatten in smug idleness. And everyone 
within the sound of his voice, explained Rand, was a 
member of the downtrodden but immortal proletariat. 

For centuries the proletariat had groaned under unjust 
taxes and had obeyed laws framed to the desires of capital 
And now that the war was over America was capital's 
throne The rich were waxing richer The poor were 
ground into the mire under the iniquitous and mer -ile 
heel of the bourgeoisie 

Was America going to endure this forever? Were the 
plain people going to stand like dumb driven cattle and be 
robbed unprotestingly of their heaven-born rights? Were 
the proletariat—the bulwark of the nation—to 
keep on selling themselves into voluntary slavery? 
Was an idle and pernicious one per cent of our popu- 
lation going to maintain its crooked 
mastery over the honest and glorious 
ninety-nine per cent? 

Rand’s answer to each of these bel- 
lowed queries was ‘‘ No; a thousand times 
no!” 

Having laid bare in considerable de- 
tail the cancer of capitalism the orator 
went on to prove that the day of de- 
liverance was at hand. At hand? No! It 
had arrived. That resistless giant, the 
proletariat, had awakened at last from 
his bourgeoisie-drugged sleep. He was 

rising in his wrath. Presently he 
would dominate the world and ex- 
act fearful toll from his late op- 
pressors. 

For example, the Kaiser had 
fallen, not at the hands of the Allies 
but because Bolshevism had drag- 
ged him from his blood-soaked 
throne; because the proletariat 
would no longer consent to be the 
serf of the bourgeoisie or of mon- 
archy. The Czar had fallen from 
like cause. So, within a very few 
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months, would fall every government now standing on its 
tottery and capital-braced legs. And out of the ruins 
would arise the golden era of proletariat rule. The 
mundane paradise of Bolshevism would blossom, broad- 
cast, upon the earth And 

At this crucial point in t two mongrel dogs on 
the outskirts of the little crowd quarreled over the dis 
posal of a bit of sandwich meat that both had discovered 


le Speec h 


at the same time. The dogs were large and well matched. 
They launched into hostilities with an abandon that 
promised much in the way of free entertainment 

At sound of the first multiple snarl from the combatant 
the sport lovil gy audience melted, to congeal agair fifty 
feet away in a ring whose center was formed by two bat 
ling yellow shapes 

Deliverance from capitalistic slavery is a fine thing, no 
doubt, but one can listen to prophets at any street corner, 
whereas a really good dog fight is a rarity and deserves to 
be patronized as such, Hence the wholesale dese rting ol 
Rand’s hearer 

They were connoisseurs of fun, these fairgoer 

All in vain did Rand shriek appeals to the millingly 
departing throng. Vainly he shouted to them that their 
divine rights hung trembling in the balance. To no purpose 
did he exhort them to remember that the Moment was at 


hand For naught 
did he hurl after 
them ait quota 
tion from Shelhe 
hake fhe chat 
vay like deu 
That so long have 
cumbered you! 


His audience had 
vanished by the 
time the misquota- 
tion wa fully 
mouthed. It was a 
plendid dog fight; 
and it grew more 
enyro ing every 
econd. It brought 
dlers from all di- 


box irone, ive 

f i lanky leathe 

laced mountaineer, 
l-clad and with ar 


old-fashioned rifle 


icked under his 


right arm. Even 
Rand’s two asso 

ates, Coger and 
Schole 3 had nodded 


in cryptic signal to 
their colleague and 
t} 


had joined e ex- 


cited dog-fig! 


After he had won the trophy he was prevailed upon to 
give a brief exhibition of trick shooting—from the hip, 


wheeling and firing, holding his heavy rifle pistolwise, in 
left hand or in right, and so on. From loquacious bystand- 
ers the admiring trio of Bolsheviki learned that Cash wa 
not only the surest shot in the region but that he had beer 
decorated for repeated instances of reckless bravery it 


France; and that he was a man whose pluck and wildeat 


temper made him respected by his fellows. 

After gleaning these facts about the rube whom he had 
nubbed Rand went into executive session with Schol 
and Coger. And when Wyble plodded away from the butt 
the three fell upon him. 

Loudly they acclaimed his prowess. Right fulsomely 
they flattered him, both as a man and as an inspired shot 
Praise of this kind was no novelty to Cash. Nor did it 
appeal to him. Indeed it always filled him with a surly 
embarrassment, Yet he recognized Rand as the orator 
who had exposed the rottenness at America’s heart and 
who had hinted of a sovereign remedy. And ignoring the 
speaker’s earlier rudeness to him the mountaineer began to 
bombard him with a volley of questions—questions that 
had been piling high and higher in his ruminant mind 

‘his time Rand did not rebuff him. On the contrary the 
Bolshevist and his comrades fairly exuded informatior 








crowd, mingling un- : ee 
ostentatiously with 
the tight-packed 
pleasure seekers, and now and again performing certain 
mystic rites that called for alert teamwork. 

tand, disgruntled, stepped down from his box platform 
and prepared to follow his two comrades. His way was 
barred by the sole member of his audience who had 
remained faithful. The hill-billy did not interest Rand, 
who shoved past him toward his friends. 

“Say, mister,”’ drawled Cash Wyble, trying to detain 











him, 
when I been so het up over a sermon. An’— was it all true 


lat was one grand speech you give us. I dunno 
? 
Are we reely so downtrod as all that? If we are it’s time 
we done suthin’ about it. I'd like to ask you a few thing 
though, if F 

Rand with a grunt of impatience shook himself free and 
hurried on. He was not in the mood to answer idle ques 
tions, and he wanted to bury himself in the crowd. Folk 
watching a dog fight have a way of forgetting the presence 
of their more detachable valuables. Not that Rand and his 
associates were fools enough to jeopard their freedom by 
crude leather-and-kettle work. Still, there were some- 
times opportunities wholly safe; and 

But that afternoon Rand saw Ca Wyble again. It 


was at the fair’s shooting match—star feature of the weel 





for the horde of mountaineer marksmen. Wyble speedily 
ire of the shoot. Handling his 


ance stral rifle as though he loved it he shot with a lazy elf 





became the central f 


confidence that was more than justified. There was not 
another marksman at the butts who could cope with him. 
Cash was one of those anomalies of Nature—a born sharp 
shooter. Long range, short range, stationary or swinging 
target—it seemed all the same to him. He was simply a 
man who does not miss. 


They adjourned finally to Cash's lodgings; and there over 
a supper paid for by Wyble they continued to make plain 
to him the holy mission of Bolshevism. They handled his 
primitive brain as lovingly and as accurately as he had 
handled the victorious rifle. 

Cash listened until after midnight. He would have lis- 
tened until dawn had not Coger fallen asleep and snored 
too loudly for Rand’s tired voice to compete with him 
Then—with dim Biblical memories of the hospitality ten- 
dered to the prophets of old— Wyble insisted that all three 
remain at the boarding house for the rest of the week as hi 
guests. They graciously accepted his timid offer; and he 
felt areal throb of gratitude at their condescension, for by 
this time Cassius Wyble was in the full throes of conver 
iledly had he passed 





ion. Not more fervently and whole-sot 





through the initial steps which, ten years before, had led 
him to “conviction of sin’? and to immersion by the Rev- 
erend Ehud Howison, Baptist circuit rider for the district 
When Cash did a thing he never did it by halves 

This gospel of Bolshevism, whic h Sas dawning on | 
And, as his wil 


as flawless in 


receptive mind, was a magnificent th 
test questions had proved to him, 
logic The poor were no longer to he poor. De bt was a 
crime, and was to be done away wi tanks were the 
slave whips of Capital and must be abolished. Government 


too was a pious fraud which should trick the toiler no 


longer. All men were equal. The proletariat had but to 
tretch forth their long-manacled hands and seize upot 
their rich heritage. Rents, assessments, imposts, higl 


prices all were to vanish. 
f 


Everyone except the capitalist and the bourgeois of 


course—was to live in safe plenty. The tax collector was to 
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be as extinct as the official who used to brand folks’ hands 
for stealing. Property would be held in common. John D 
Rockefeller’s fortune, for example, was to be shorn from 
him; and indirectly part of it was to go toward sorely 
needed improvements on the Wyble farm. That sort of 
thing—-a child could grasp the gist of it 

Heart and soul and body in the cause the convert begged 
leave to enroll himself in the shining ranks of his country’s 
liberators He was stirred by a zeal that was all but holy 

Rand fairly outdid himself in the speech wherewith he 


" 


omed Cash to the fold He even promi ed that the 





hillman should be permitted to win immortality by strik- 

ng a blow for the liberation of mankind And Wyble’ 

leathern face went gray with pure exaltation 

Keenly he wished that Jean were at Clayburg to share 
conversion. Never since he met her had Cash taken 

any important step without first talking it over from all 

angles with this little bulldog-jawed wife of h And 


n?} 
in fl 


many had been the blunders from which her gentle sanity 
had saved him 

When her own resources failed, Jean had always carried 
Cash and hi proble ms to the Reverend Ehud Llowison 
The circuit rider had married Wyble to Jean. He had 


buried Cast mother He had nursed Jean through a 
dreary atta of mountain fever Mighty in prayer 
mightier in work 
Howison was the 
mountain flock’ 
ideal of wisdom’ 
human embodi 
ment 
Cash would have 
loved to talk thi 


over with l im 

Sut Jean was in 
Huntington, nursing 
her sick mother; and 
Howison wa ab 
ent on cireuit, 


among the thither 


mountatitr 0 
W ybie perlorce 
must do | Ow! 
thinking. Not that 
thi he ce it 


troubled him to any 
extent; for he felt 
no shadow ot doubt 
n » need of oohrma 
tion Hi yearning 
for the presence of 
Jean and of Howi 
son was based on a 
true proselyte’s de 
sire te pread the 
truth to those near 
est and dearest to 
him 

It was on the 
fourth day of Fair 
Week that Rand 
consented to come 


down to details and 


As He Spoke Cash Wyble Whipped His Rifle to His Shoulder and Fired 


be of immediate use to an 


cinctly he set forth the pl 


Rand—with Coger and Scholes as chorus—began by 
reiterating the sacred truth that the only way to bring 
Capital to its knees was by so-called “ violence.’ Just asa 
stubborn colt and an incorrigible child must be rougnt to 


their senses by severe punishment for their own good and 


for the ultimate good of the community, so drastic obje 
lessons were needful to impress the smugly doltish bour 
geoisie It is unfortunate that it must be so; that a 
reign of peace and justice must be inaugurated lence 
But it wa he o language Capital could be made to 
understand—-even as red r had been needed to | 
boche n irisn nd to bring peace on eart} 

Cash had heard tt twe! t es before in the pa fey 
days Yet he tened as might a saint to a repeti m ol 
the Beatitudes 

Every good proletarian mu lean the eet in front 
if his own door,” proceeded Rand And this ¢ burg 
uur ‘own door Here where sur work Ii Here 
vhere uu re to strike your ! t ) see the market 

juare, out le? Ten years fr ! N fol ! ome t 
( layburg are kely to find a statue standing there The 
ash ‘Who's that fine upstanding marble tigger on the 
pedestal yonder?’ And tlh is the answer they'll get 
‘That's the statue a saved citizenry erected to Cassiu 
Wyble, in memory of how he struck loose Capital's fetter 
n tt er town ten years bach ’ That it the re 
kely to say And they : 

Oh shucks!”’ muttered Cash, neverthel wriggling in 
heepish ecstasy at the forecast ‘I don’t hone for no 


Continued on Page 116 
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FROM BEER TO (C& CREAM 


The Brewery Limes Up Behind the Soda Fountain 
HEN ane oat tte on By TAIMIES Hl. COLLINS | sei.s'ctosgeyiat won 


k 


er a year ago it had three prosper 
rewerit hat city had been drinking about 300,000 
f beer vearly, worth $2,100,000 wholesale, includ 
ie tax, and retailed for about $3,300,000. Thi 
ented slightly under a barrel of beer per capita 
| la } city is eating 3.000.000 gallons of ice crean 
ear worth wholesale about $3,600,000, and retailing 


$4,200,000. The population of the city has grown 


lu the d pell, but it estimated that where about 
eight-tenths of a barrel of beer per capita was drunk 
the per-capita consumption of ice cream 
il it emht va 7 
0 f the breweries had been 
’ 65.000 barrel f heer 
‘ which retailed f i ‘ 
sore than ten dollars a barrel, and 
rought about six do rs a barre 
e brewe neludir tax 
l | t} br turnir 
if 000 gallor of ice cre 
i retailing at about $1.50 


{ 
i bring r the conve ed 


ng ! 
ound! ¢1.000,000. That i 
iv, there has been an increase 
the value of its products of fully 
er cent—an achievement with 


ome ery interesting business 


Most interesting of all, perhaps, 


the aspect of distribution For 





en vears at least the brewers have 
id on their hands an active fight 
th prohibition — they think! But 
faulty distribution has probably 
d more to their undoing 

( ume ney liti of all kind 
| nelude must be sold to the 
iblic through some sort of retail 
itlet The brewer's retail outlet 


has been the saloon, associated with 

nger drinks, intemperance, bad 
politi ind often crim He ha 
en largely a manufacturer, ab 


rbhed in technicalities, selling his 


duct as a wholesaler, paying not 
enougt attentior to the places 
shere it wa retailed 1 shining 


mark tor the prohibitions ts 


Changing Over 


H’? the brev y industry or 
ganized ten vear ago to im 
ve 





its retail distribution the 








mre 

night have ended in a very differ 

ent way Beer and light wine 
ild have been reta led in plac 

s here di t lled Hquors were not 
ld, and restaurant, amusement 

ind ocial facilities could have 


heen added to transform the saloon 

into an institution like the Euro 

pear ile To get an imaginative 

picture of what might have beer 

done to save King Gambrinu 

through better distribution, just speculate upon a chain of 
ilk elling beer and light wines, with good food at reason- 
ible prices, good music and good company, organized and 

managed like certain chain restaurants and tobacco stores. 
The owner of this brewery, turned into an ice-cream 


plant, made a fortune as a manufacturer of beer. When 


ve ai pell hit his town he converted his plant to ice 
ream and within a few months was doing a larger business 
than ever. But to-day his brewery is owned by other 
pecple The ice-cream business was so different from 


brewing, so full of detail and counter to his past business 
experience, that it irritated him, and he sold out to others 
Asa brewer he had had no contact with the public, and his 
iles were in wholesale quantities for considerable sums 
ve found the public in his 


lice every day, and made countless sales involving small 


’ 


As an ice-cream manufacturet 
Adjusting himself temperamentally was a much 
harder job than transforming his plant technically— an 
excellent illustration of the lack of facility in distribution 
vhich has brought trouble to the brewing industry 

As a brewery this plant employed about fifty people 
l'o-day it employs about one hundred and thirty. The 





equipment of a brewery is automatic to a high degree, and 
processes require chiefly supervision. Ice-cream making 
calls for more workers in its processes. A brewery being a 
wholesale establishment operates with a comparatively 
small office force. An ice-cream plant sells to a very wide 
range of customers—soda fountains, restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, organizations such as churches, with a large home 
trade. Therefore the office force is increased by workers 
who keep books, make out bills, and so forth. 

To make 65,000 barrels of beer yearly you need approxi- 
mately $130,000 worth of malt, hops, corn and other 





ingredients -—two dollars a barrel. To make 800,000 
gallons of ice cream in the same plant you need about 
$400,000 worth of cream, milk, milk powder and other in- 
gredients. The materials required to make a gallon of ice 
cream cost about one-quarter as much ay the ingredients 
for a barrel of beer, but people in territory where alcoholic 
drinks cannot be secured turn to ice cream and other 
sweets, and there is an interesting increase in business. 

Both beer and ice-cream ingredients come largely from 
the farm. But the transformation from beer to ice cream 
switches production from field crops, like barley and hops, 
to the old cow. You must have the old cow for balanced 
agriculture, so that is a decided benefit, a gain in soil fer- 
tility and all-year-round employment on farms, with a 
reduction of soil robbing and speculative risks incident to 
single cropping. 

The old cow also plays a fascinating technical part in 
the conversion of a brewery to ice-cream making. 

When you made ice cream at home it was usually in 
summer, as a hot-weather delicacy. You liked it rich and 
velvety, and therefore put in plenty of fresh cream —in the 
country perhaps separator cream of twenty to forty per 





cent butterfat. You probably had trouble in 


while again you had to turn the crank an hour, 
by spells. Sometimes your ice cream was just right and 
again it was not. You could not keep it very long—-left 
standing it melted or the butterfat would work its way to 
the top of the can, leaving milk and water at the bottom. 
If it got soft and you froze it again then the stuff was 
rough, with lumps of ice. 

To-day, using modern machinery, it is possible to make 
ice cream that can be stored a year, if necessary, without 
separation of butterfat, or softening, or deterioration of 
any kind. It is possible to make it with absolute uni- 
formity. It is possible to make it hundreds of miles from 
not merely a cow but fresh milk or 
cream. The brewery transformed 
to ice-cream production supplies a 
demand good all the year round. 

Milk and cream formerly came 
to an ice-cream plant in cans, as 
liquid. Now they come in boxes or 
barrels, as powder, like flour. By 
new processes of recent develop- 
ment milk is turned into dry pow- 
der in every form— whole-milk 
powder, skim-milk powder, butter- 
milk powder, and even cream 
powder, rich in butterfat. From 
the ice-cream man’s viewpoint 
there is a saving in freight, with no 
danger of souring, because pow- 
dered milk is imperishable, and it 
is possible to make ice cream re- 
gardless of fresh milk supplies. As 
the dairy industry flourishes best 
in our Northern States and con- 
sumption of ice cream is great in 
the warm Southern States, pow- 
dered milk has eliminated some of 
the handicaps of ice-cream manu- 
facture on the old lines. 


Powdered Milk 


NCIDENTALLY, powdered milk 

makes it possible to market fresh 
milk far from a dairy region. The 
automatic cow, giving what Uncle 
Sam officially calls ‘‘ reconstituted 
milk,”’ is becoming a factor in better 
milk supply wherever dairy farm- 
ing lags. Uncle Sam himself built 
a big explosive works in a Southern 
state during the war, and after 
bringing in 20,000 workers and 
their families found that there was 
not a dairy cow within ten miles. 
So he put in an automatic cow, 
which was machine equipment con- 
sisting of mixers, emulsifiers, pas- 
teurizers, coolers, and the like, and 
began turning out 3000 gallons of 
rich fresh milk by combining skim- 
milk powder, unsalted butter and 
distilled water, producing an article 
that approximated fresh milk en- 
tirely clean, and which cost materi- 
ally less than the market price of city milk. Another inter- 
esting use for milk powder is found in the home, where it can 
be used instead of fresh milk in cooking at decided econ- 





omy, with no danger of spoiling; and it can also be 
transformed into fresh milk at twenty-five to thirty cents 
a gallon. 

Powdered milk is a good business proposition for the old 
cow. A state like California, with hundreds of thousands 
of acres of alfalfa, finds that this crop brings the best 
returns when fed to dairy cows, and puts a balance wheel 
in farming. California lacks population to consume such 
an output of milk, cream, butter and cheese. Milk-powder 
plants established near cows, regardless of remoteness, will 
turn milk into an imperishable product which can be stored 
for any period and shipped clear round the globe. 

When the brew master turns from beer to ice cream he 
finds a field in which he can distinguish himself. 

The brew master is an all-round able citizen economi- 
cally, and when you know a little about his training and 
ability you will want to keep him in the community, no 
matter how dry things get. First of all he is a chemist, and 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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TRA TE DO BY writes aOown 


ood and 


But there 


1 new clothe Lakev Atlantic 
City had to be 
! it sul doubt tu iddat a nursery for them, and 
that was Kitty’s old 
y facing full 

Helena’s, adjoining it, for 
henurse. Ruth had moved 
down to this 
Helena left it, but very 
went back to her old room 
on the third floor bet 
ewing room and the 


roon 





south, w 





when 


room 


soon 


ween 
the 

little single guest room 
She had begun to learn 
once, and 


typewriting 
the little 


had 
of study 


room 
grown into a sort 
for her, which 
was very pleasant and 
convenient, too, for her 


guest 


mother could not bear 


the click of the keys 
and wouldn’t hear of it 
on the tw 
but it turned out such 


a useful place for Jean’ 


o lower floor 


secretary that she soon 
took it over altoge the fs 
for 
Rumsey when she 
lor 


so piled up 


and worked there 
Mr. 

wasn’t clic 

lean. It 


with file 


king away 
was 
of newspapers and 

: sings 
maps and big red en- 
that Ruth couldn’t have 
felt at home in it anyhow. 


By this time Ruth was pretty 


ecard catalogues of clip 


| 3 
velope 


! 1 
‘ ‘ © that th 


may I a\ 


yroughly busy, as perhaps you 
ve gues ed 
Madge and 


h them 


her babies 


most of 





were wi 
Jean darted bact 
important 1 


> time; 
1 forth, 


abdsorping; 


anda 
Kitty went out 
ind had many 
Mrs. Rumsey 
spent most of her days with 
Helena and her children. 
Helena had been 
her favorite and depended 
her the 
Rumsey was not so young 
as he had been, as he put it, 
and as Ruth had always 


1 Margie are magnif been the nearest to him of any of his 


an 






a great ce 
guests; and 
always 


on most, Father 


You're an 


is Old 


o- “‘a Doctor 
! She Muttered, 


Officer,’ and 


Coughed Hearsety 
girls he demanded 


! large law practice to 
1 her to read the papers to him and sing to him 


jut L evening Kitty had 


lered one of the best actresses they ever had uj He confided the problems of hi 


long since “given up her music,”’ as 


ver very strong, after the three dump- 














K ‘ a vutiful elce daughter lidn't Marjory was ne 
marr he had tri ibroad and Southern winters and ling babies, and used to cry if they cried; and Aunty Ru 
ng at Adironda but at thirty-two she was knew how to keep them from erying better than anybody 
posse f the | lest 1 with the ithwest else. Mrs. Rumsey felt safer with Ru at the wheel of the 
exposure, ta he Tee in bed every morning of her life runabout with anyone but Clarence, the chauffeur, 
i 1, usUA ‘ 1 as a sort of understudy to her and Clarence couldn't always be spared, with so much 
ter, married ver ind i within a mile of the big ) Old Hilda the cook said that Miss Ru was a 
{ table } ise wi he had bee bor Madge mar terrible lot more economical and sensible about the order- 
ed into the Navy tl er f g her graduatior ng than the madam, who never could learn about the new 
\ hat tra M ed!’ M R ‘ used to wa ! prices and couldn’t plan left-overs or keep the kitchen 
i hor n ence '’_ and had three little dump dinners down 
r ot babu nt m eu Jean at twenty-four had Even Helena wasn’t above asking her to do the chil- 
eady developed a talent for public speaking and dren's shopping when she went into town for Margie 
tua made a great deal of mone adare ny classes and “You might as well stop at the stocking counter while 
} luncheor f women in these new ¢ rent Event you're there,” she said 
ure he moved in a cloud of engagement and pro The clerks used to wonder how she had found time to 
ums, and Mr. Rumss vas immense proud of her, and have so many children. 
her hi vn secretary most of the time, putting up Not that she couldn't have; I believe she could have 
th} econd-best one himself She wa eldom at home found time for anything She never seemed in a hurry. 
x pt to re ind ret but ke pt the big double room she She had long capable arms and legs, nice gray eyes under 
ed to share with Marjory, and was very cross indeed if rather heavy brows, and a thick rope of dark strong hair. 
body presumed t ccupy it She had worn Kitty’s and Helena’s clothes so long that 
Mariorv’s husband made long cruise and she flew off he never dreamed of not doing so, and as they had very 
h him heectically wher was possible, and left the babie good clothes, espec ially Kitty, ie always looked well 
h mother which meant with Ru, because M Rum enough, though not exactly as though she had selected her 
tdo me er ther ind had tor iway to things herself ; 
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Kitty had always insisted on a good 
allowance; Helena followed suit. 
and Margie had to have one of course 
at college. Ruth had never gone away, 
and really hadn’t needed one, you see, 
he had asked tentatively for the reversion of 


Jean 


and when 
Helena’s, on her marriage, Father Rumsey had pinched 
her ear and answered jocosely: 

Oh, send the bills to me, tuthie, Let me have one old- 
fashioned daughter!” 
had never advanced beyond her schoolgirl’s six 
a month for car fares and sheet music. But of 
he could have had anything she asked for, as her 
mother pointed out. Mrs. Rumsey often remarked with a 
sigh that few girls had such authority and scope in a large 
household. Ru certainly had enough scope. 

When the big war came along the Rumseys met it with 
colors flying. They had the usual little interval of not 
discussing it; the period of patient neutrality; the uncom- 
fortable, incredulous, inglorious optimism—and then they 
Mother Rumsey dismissed the osteopath, tied 
blue veil and struck out into deep-sea Red Cross 
traffic. Helena was one of the 
bobbed up at station platforms at 
full of patriotism and aspirin. Jean spoke for 
Liberty 1 Americanization and Free Milk for 
France indiscriminately; Helena’s husband said that she 
couldn’t pass by even a pile of lumber without feeling its 


po 


So she 
dollar 


course 


mobilized 
on a 
first canteen victims, and 
three o'clock in the 
morning, 


Loans ar 


sibilities and climbing up it to make a speech. 
Even little Margie armed herself with a long list and 
pestered the merchants of lower Fourth Avenue for sub- 
scriptions to a free-wool fund. Her husband didn’t like 
this very much, but as she pointed out to him this was no 
time for personal prejudices, and America must come first 
Last of all, Kitty looked into the subject of uniforms 
with some care and emerged eventually as a lieutenant in 


a local branch of a metropolitan motor corps. This was a 


great surprise to everybody, as she had learned to drive 
the runabout very casually and more or less under protest, 
and always insisted she had forgotten 
tral”’ and which was the emergency brake. But she cleared 
uncertainty and under Ru’s tuition 
actually passed a Y. M. C. A. examination. 

As Father Rumsey said, he had five girls in the service, 
and the old girl would romp in ahead of ’em all yet! By 
Mother Rumsey—so 


which was ‘“‘neu 


up this very quickly, 


this he understood to mean 
great are the social revolutions of war. 

Well, you remember how we worked; it all seems ver 

Lunch tables turned into committees and 


, 
tea simply 


was 


long ago now 
disappeared. 
commandeered 


afternoon 
When 
outside the town as a hospital the Rumsey 
up a dinner hour, and Ruth kept a ham and a big dish of 
her own special baked beans and a bowl of potato salad 
and a ch the table from seven till nine 
ening, and whoever had time dropped in and ate 
biscuit 


the big hotel 
s frankly gave 


the Government 


ocolate cake on 
eve ry ey 
There were coffee and tea, and Hilda made hot 
every day. 

Kitty drove the runabout back and forth from the 
and looked like a 
Captain 


hospital to the railroad station all day, 
young Diana in her service cap and leggings. 
Disbrow of the Medical Corps got into the habit of coming 
back to supper with her on Thursdays and Sundays, and 
everybody was much interested, for he was known to be 
the favorite nephew of a fabulously rich aunt somewhere 
in New England, and a very clever young doctor besides. 

He was a silent chap, and often smoked one of Father 
Rumsey’s cigars through without saying a word. He would 
sit, one khaki knee swung over the other, looking musingly 
at Kitty; appreciating, probably, the ham and the potato 
salad and the easy affectionate home atmosphere, which 
he had never known, it appeared. He had lived at schools 
and colleges all his life and spent his holidays in travel. 
Kitty seemed to know all about this, and assured them 
that he wasn’t at all bored, but thoroughly satisfied with 
life in the Rumsey household. 

“Who's coming in early to-night?”’ Mother Rumsey 
would say. “‘I have to be at the Finance Committee, and 
I don’t like to leave your father alone.” 

‘Not me,” Kitty would answer. “I have to take the 
colonel’s aide over to the shore line for the late express, I 
hope there'll be some cocoa or something when I get back.” 

“We're called over to Jersey City at eleven-thirty,” 
Helena would add. ‘We seem to get nothing but night 
work, I must say. Ted insists on going over with me, which 
is simply idiotic, and I wondered if Ru couldn’t sleep over 
with us to-night. Little ‘Teddy has rather a cough.” 

“Indeed she cannot!’’ Margie would cut in excitedly. 
“I promised mother I'd sleep upstairs to-night and try to 
get a little rest! Of course I meant if Ru was here. You 
don't suppose I'd leave the baby with that new Sadie 


she’s a perfect fool!’ 








Ca 


a 










“I’m glad you're going to be here, Pussy,”’ said Father 


Rumsey, relieved; “because I'd like to go over that letter 
to the Tribune with you if you've nothing else to do.”’ 

“Did you get time to type my report for me, dear?” 
Mother Rumsey asked. ‘‘ Not that it matters if you didn’t, 
but I can’t seem to read my own figures; at night espe- 
Ruth replied. ‘‘I had to look after 
Ilsa to-day she has a nasty cough.” 

‘The captain might look at her,’ Kitty suggested. 
‘She spilled my coffee all over this morning, coughing. 
When servants can’t think of anything else to do they 


“They certainly do!"’ Helena chimed in. ‘‘ Mary has a 
cough too. It’s horrid, having her so near the children. 


If you are out in the car, Ruth, about noon, stop over and 





take Teddy out, won't you?) Anywhere you're going. I 
think he caught } yugh from Mary.” 

, ear,’’ said Margie. ‘‘Clarence is 
canvassing for our drive. If it’s 
an walk, can’t you? 

ightn’t to. Why don’t you walk for 
a objected. 

Ilsa,”’ the captain suggested; and 
iirs toge ther 

o have any plans of your own for 
th a dry little grin; and she smiled 





it happens,”’ she confessed. ‘I 
thought Momsy would be home this evening. I was going 
to substitute for a friend of mine and do a little ambulance 


driving. She has a rather tricky little car, but I learned on 


it, and I love to drive it. I'll have to call her up. Father's 
awfully tired to-nigl 

In Ilsa’s room he whipped out a thermometer and held 
he girl’s wrist 


“Keep her in bed,” he said briefly. “‘ This thing is prac- 


tically epidemic, you know. And Mrs. Ted ought to look 
out for the boy 1 the irse has the least bit of temperature. 
Can you read a temperature?” 

**O} es.”’ 


‘Well, have a look at him. Are you sensitive to this 





kind of thi nose and throat?” 
No, not a bit. I’m always well. But Kitty is.” 
“She shouldn't get overtired then. It’s a real disease, 


ou know not a ¢ : ay He jerked his head back at the 


to the dining room everybody was 












ready to go 

‘You'll look out for Ilsa, of course, dear,”’ said Mother 
Rumsey; “and I’m afraid I can’t wait for the report 
While father reading his Tribune letter to you, would 


yu mind finishing that helmet of mine? 


Po we ssceaeedl 
Oh, Mor tha not fair!’’ Margie 

cried You knit e lightning and I’m 

way behind, and « juota is three hur 

lred garme ! Ru promised 

to do my sweater if I bought 

the wool! I ed ip fo 

four.” 


twins,”’ said Captain Disbrow 
‘Are you re: , M Rum 


ey? Have 1 a muffler of 


gee 
colle ip iw i toast 
“Cone two three! And 


Jean speaking fortheAvia 


on Fund in Poughkeepsie 


to-night! And the old lad M 
busiest of all! And all of , 
you in uniform!” 

Mother Rumsey 
moothed back her cap 
tail ve Kitty settled 
ner lieutenant’ belt and 
Helena and Margie fingered 
thie ifi¢ i eT t el I thie r 
ipel 

All bu Aunt Ru! ing 

ut Helena’s oldest girl, sup 
ping with them. ‘“‘Aunty Ru 
hasn’t got any uniform at all!”’ 

“Oh, well, chicken, five out 


of six is pretty good,” said her 


grandfather. ‘‘Aunty Ru has plenty of 
ilian’s work Ww here would you and ] 
he to-night without her? Somebody must 


tay home! 


Ru turned her head aside for a moment. 

*T’ll leave the cocoa in the kitchen, Kit,’’ she said in a 
low voice I'm going upstairs early to-night. I’m a 
little tired.” 
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“Lucky dog!” Kitty 
we had time to be tired, in the corps! 
Captain Disbrow turned into a major overnight—you 
remember how they did?—and went down to inspect a 
camp in the South. When he came back there was no 


alled up the stair well. ‘I wish 


inking the fact that the country had a plague to contend 
with as well as a war. Doctors looked drawn and sleepless; 
nurses were improbable luxuries. Local health boards 
threw up their hands in despair, and castor oil and aspirin 
were ordered like breakfast cereals from the busy apothe- 
caries 

The major reported at his hospital, took a bath, sent out 
his other uniform to be pressed, put on the fresh one, and 
picked up a young private from the motor corps to take 
him over to the bed of one of his staff who had suc« umbed 


at his own home 

“How's the corps doing?” he asked. ‘Just drop me at 
the Rumseys; I'll get myself back.” 

“Fine, thank you, major. Did you hear we'd moved 
There’s so much infection in the village that we all move 
into the Tea Cup Inn Nobody has it yet, and we're so 


? 





busy! Captain Mullally thought it would be a great oppor 
tunity for regular barracks drill. We have reveille at six 
thirty, and nobody’s allowed to go home Drill every 


morning with an army sergeant 
“So Lieutenant Rumsey isn’t here 
“No, major—she’s with us. Recommended for captain, 
they say. She may go to New York.” 
He waited for some time at the door, which opened at 
last with the help of a frowzy Irishwoman, who evidently 
believed firmly in the effi lency of alcohol as a preventive 





measure 

“There does be nobody at home,” she announced with 
the air of one who employs a frequently practiced formula 

“The bo S and the madam they’re in Lake Wwe od, Ne W 
Jersey, and the young madam she does be off with her 
husband for a week, it is. The young lady that’s in uni- 
form like yourself, belt an’ all, she’s off boardin’ at the 
Tay Cup Hotel, an’ the tiliphone’s six-ought-foive.”’ 


“Then you're all alone here? 





He turned to go. 

‘All alone, is it? God knows I am, an’ but that I’ve not 
the heart to leave the young lady alone like, I'd be steppin 
myself, for I’m not n 
fierce. But the baby’s fayver wint down last night, praise 
God, and the young gintlemin’s coughin’ his head off to 
beat the band, an’ I'll stick by her yet a while.”’ 

“What do you mean? Is anybody in the house 


“ar so strong as I look, an’ the stairs i 





i 
‘Is anybody In, he says! Sure they're in! Wh t do I be 
ou? Miss Ruth, she’s here, an’ the three young ore 
Major Disbrow pushed past her 
I'm a doctor,” he said briefly.*** Where is Miss Ruth?” 
The big hall was musty and 
the dust of a week lay thick 


over it The withered flow 


i 








ers in the pots, the window 


Everybody Was Much Interested, for Captain Disbrow Was 
Known to be the Favorite Nephew of a Fabulously Rich Aunt 





shades askew, the litter of newspapers, made the comfor 
able old house blush for itself. As he ran up the stairs a 
high angry cough rang out from the right, and an apolo 
getic sneeze from the left answered for the condition of 
Margie’s youngsters 

‘Did the benzoin come, Mr Toome ~ ae Oe 
called along the upper hall. “Il want toy 
as soon as it does, you know. Master Rumsey’s coughing 
agai! 

**Morni 


brow. Ar ything Iecan do? Youseem to be holdi: y the fort 





*the major answered cheer 


However the house in general might have lipped tron 
grace, the big southern-set nursery was ready for inspec 
tior Two little white beds held the baby and Margie’ 
eldest; a bright little fire, a green pot of ferns and a canary 
relieved the hospital bareness of the floor; and Ru, ir 
Helena’s canteen apron and cap, made a_ sufficier 
professional nurse for anybody 


Is that drunken old woman all you've got 
‘“*Heavens, don’t breathe a word against Mrs. Toomey 
he cried. ‘‘She’s all I've got, and she can drink dynamite 
if she'll only stay The chambermaid left a week ago, 
when the lauridre came down Kit carried her off to the 
1 very nearly died, you know she just 
sitting up, and her miece rur in twice a day to look after 
her when I can't Hilda simply walked off—-eleven year 
he’s been with us, and off she goes at the first scare! 
She'll come back when it’s over, she say 
‘Good Lord!”’ 
The corp called ail the women over to the tea house 
I suppose you know?” 
‘Yes, I know 
His voice was very dry 
‘“‘We managed to get a nurse, but Momsy thought 


Helena’d better have her. Helena wa » tired with all thi 
canteen night work I suppose she hadn't much resistance 
However, it’s a light case, and none of the children seem 
to have been touched. She's sitting up now 

‘Then why don’t they send you the nurse? 

“Oh, she isn’t strong yet, and her wh nurse was new 
and the children don’t care for her. They like the trained 
one, and tl at keep Helena from worr ng. lean geta ny 


7 oon” 
‘Lieutenant Ritch got a week’s leave 
Margie’s husband, did you?--and they ran down to Old 


Point for it. She hasn't seen him for nearly a ye Of 
course, whet he left, the baby only had a cou wd 
Rumsey was all right. I didn’t telegraph, because ther 
wasn't any use there simply aren't any nurse and Mar 
gie’s no good at it herself, you know t would be just one 
more to look after 


How are you yourself? You look tired.” 


right | keep her int ner room Phe or thi nM 
doesn’t get out, of course 
Can't she be sent to your sister 
I I ) do,” she confessed, “but 
and of irse Kit / beer 
11d be Lo car t right 
f 
{ 
it ile ile t 
inder her eyes and he 
i ! ud bruptl 
It ve | ure 
‘ { nurse I} ‘ 
t of Red int 
t the | | back in ar 


‘ ‘ ' hye 
i! fk king 
’ ’ | ' i 
j 7 ’ ¢ 
! ! ‘ ed d 
hums { ‘ 


Presently Mrs. Toomey art } 








the blessed benzoin, and she atta 
the little plug to the electri heater 
flicked a few brown drops into the steaming bowl, and a 


the moist air spread through the room Kumsey’s tired 


little throat began to know peace ind he. toc ‘ 


drowsy Continued on Page 68 
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Jl First Move Yoward Law and 
Order im Russia 


By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


nonths had passed during which the popula- 
ist suffered and gazed wist- 
sea, When one day, about the middle of 


Allied Fleet sailed into the harbor of 


tion of the Crimean cos 


flagship had dropped anchor the com- 
British Vice-Admiral Calthorpe, 
senger, who put the following official 


\ oon 48 tine 
anding officer was 
waited upon by a mes 


locument into his hands 
The Mini Affairs of the 
Government to the High Commander of the 
ebastopol Harbor 


In con equence of our rec 


ional Crimean 


Allied Fleet in 


ter of Foreign Provi 


ent negotiations of December 


nth | have the honor to inform the High Commander 
f the Allied Fleet of the following particulars concerning 
accommodatior which ean be offered to Allied troops land 
ng in the Crimea, and concerning provisions which will 


supplied to them. By the sixteenth of December the 
an install at our capital, Simferopol, 400 men 
600 more; at Djankoi, 300 


yovernment ¢ 
n barracks, and in town billet 
nen; at Eupatoria, 500; at Feodosia, 500; at Karasu 
Bazar, 300; at Toganasch, 100; and at Perekop, 100 
loganasch and Perekop, which are thirty and sixty kilome 
ers from Djankoi, will necessitate transportation; and this 
he government can also furnish for the number of men 
designated. All these groups total together 2800 men, and 
in equal number can be quartered in Sebastopol itself 
rhe Crimean Provisional Government will pay for the 
' tallation, and will furnish the Allies with fire 
vyood and coal Also, the Provisional Government 
iders itself in duty bound to supply the following pro 
One pound of bread to each man 


roops in 


con 


isions to Allied troop 
daily; two pounds of sugar monthly; 80,000 bottles of red 
und white Crimean wine in casks; 4000 pounds of dried 
fruits; 120 liters of rum Signed VINAVER, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs 


o it would seem the Allied Fleet on reaching Crimean 


hores found an organized government alive in the midst of 


the general chaos which Russia nowadays presents to the 
imagination of the 
thing, for when the central provisional govern 
in November, 1917, and the Bol 
the north a period of 
inaugurated all over Russia. Imme 
victimized by uprisings of 
f other nationalists, such as 


outside world. This government was a 
newborn 


fell 
heviki 


ment at Petrograd 


took over the power in 


veneral unrest was 


diately the whole country was 


arious Bolshevil groups or 
Ukrainians, Letts, Esthonians, Finns, Cossacks or Cir 
cussian tribe 


The Separation of the Caucasus 


te RETCHING intothe Black Sea the Crimean Peninsula 
had remained calmer than the rest 
tr With almo 


mall well-to-do citie a pe 


of our immense coun 
ources to be independent with 


of comfortable Tartar 


t enough res 
ypulation 


or Little-Russian peasant proprietor with a large group 
of rich and aristocratic ref 
ugres scattered in illa } 
ulong the coast able nad } 
ready to pay well for their 1, 
afety and comfort it had 

better chance { being 
overlooked by the 
new propagandists; 5 \ 
nd as it was on the | P. 
road to nowhere it = 
was used neither a | 

/ \ 
- , a 





DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


a battle ground nor as a passageway for the various 
conflicting forces. The Crimea’s main fear was therefore 
of financial misery, caused by the echo of Bolshevik ill 
usage of northern banks. Also, it suffered from the attacks 
of armed soldiers and sailors or of other criminals who 
made up occasional parties to steal and kill, and who 
motored over the country doing what harm they could. 

At first the towns had been very tranquil, and the only 
signs of the times were the arrests of members of the 
imperial family who lived along the road from Livadia to 
Tchaire. Soon these unfortunates were threatened, not by 
the quiet Tartars who lived round them, but by these same 
hooligan elements, vague torn-off shreds of the rabble in 
the north; and because money did not come through, the 
financial establishments in Simferopol, Jalta, Kertch and 
elsewhere limited their clients to the smallest payments 
necessarily, and with provision prices immensely high it 
was a problem how they would get on. In dread of daily 
suffering and in danger they lived, hoarding their small 
resources and provisions, victimized by rumor, terrified by 
occasional demonstrations when villas round about were 
sacked and their inhabitants driven from home, ill-treated 
and frequently wounded, sometimes murdered on the spot. 

Soon the treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the equal treachery 
of the German Government and its agents—who were 
lrotzky’s and Lenine’s representatives—-brought our 
country into the enemies’ net completely, ended the war, 
and opened wide the doors of Russia to the Huns. This 
was in the winter, spring and summer of 1918. Moscow 
had a German ambassador, Count Mirbach, who dictated 
his country’s policy to the docile Trotzky; Skoropadsky, 
Hetman of the Ukraine, joined forces with Von Eichorn, 
Hun dictator at Kief 

In the south Caucasians, always wild and proud, broke 
away from this new Russia. They had been held to us 
before only by the brilliancy of our court, which appealed 
equally to all the antagonistic mountain tribes through 
their love of splendor and of visible power. Other consid 
erable districts of Russia, encouraged by the enemy, also 
fell off now, believing they were to be independent and 
free from tyranny; but they found themselves immediately 
absorbed by the diabolical octopus, W hich stretched cun- 
ning, supple arms and gathered in the whole country’s 
riches, whether in grain or in men, repaying these with 
empty words and with Utopian promises. 

Never was there such misery in any nation as in ours 
through all that time when, unable to gather herself up 
and reorganize, frantic with fear and suffering, torn with 
the violence of contending parties and ideas, helpless and 
prostrate, Russia was all but dying. The various prov- 
inces called independent countries were treated as mere 
colonies by the Lithuania, White Russia, the 
Baltic States, Georgia and the Crimean Peninsula were all 
proclaimed free, but the latter was the only one which still 
called itself Russian, and it had not been even mentioned 
or represented at the conference of Brest-Litovsk. Ger 
many was sending her troops over all the northern country, 
and through Rumania into Bessarabia and the 
Ukraine, while Turkey invaded the Caucasus. Suddenly, 
without explanation or excuse, the Teuton soldiers appeared 
in the Tauride Government and 
installed themselves in its capi 
tal, Simferopol; and they told 


invaders 


also 















the people of the Tartar race to rise up and create a national 
freestate. Were they not Orientals, and were they not living 
under the rule of Russian conquerors? Now at last these 
were laid low, and it was, they said, time for the poor 
downtrodden Tartar tribes to form their own government 
and elect a khan of their own race, putting themselves 
then under German protection or else joining the kindly 
Turks, who were their coreligionists. 

Everything was done to awaken chauvinism among the 
Oriental portion of the Crimea’s inhabitants, while the 
imperial group of refugees was also ostentatiously well 
treated. Their guard of Bolshevik sailors was changed at 
once for one of ex-officers from the old-régime army, who 
were now given as their unique occupation the duty of look- 
ing after the safety of the Empress Mother and the various 
grand dukes. 


The Mohammedan Khan 


OMEHOW or other, however, the German propaganda 

met with small success. Our officers were glad enough to 
protect the lives of a group of helpless exiles, who until now 
had been in danger; and the latter were pleased to be rid 
of their previous guardians and spies; but both imperials 
and officers were against the Teuton enemy they had fought 
valiantly through three long years and had learned to 
know so well; and they continued to dislike them even 
now, in spite of their sudden change of front. It seemed 
somewhat naive in the Huns to act as they did, and it 
showed the measure of their own principles for them to 
think the Dowager Empress and the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and others of that party could be their allies under any 
circumstances. 

A khan was 
Mohammedan Tartar 
were constantly caressed and courted; but whether from 


prime Sulkévitch, a 
and the natives of Oriental origin 


named minister 


real wisdom or from indifference, or because they had been 
content with their previous life as it was, the Crimeans in 
these new conditions were us inert as the imperialists had 
been, and they gave small attention to German flattery 
and German advances. Anyhow, they formed only one 
third of the population, and had lived on excellent terms 
with the Russian majority until now. Sulkévitch and his 
German protectors became odious after a short time; but 
there was one great advantage in the Teuton occupation. 
It was that railroad communications with the north were 
opened, and banking operations were possible again, so 
provisions and money could be arranged for and brought 
into the Tauride Province, while even some few men with 
interests in the north or the Ukraine could make an occa- 
sional trip on business or for political reasons. This was 

the only benefit of our enemy’s reign. 
From January to May, 1918, was a painful and danger 
There were uprisings forced by the Germans 
in many of the cities; villas 


ous period 


— all the way along the coast 

Jf} were destroyed, the well- 

to-do population slept 

/ | with loaded firearms within 

> is their reach, and everyone 

q had hidden or buried the 

7 ia i few treasures he had 

a ‘ ~ “~\ \ brought south to save. All 
‘ x ‘ } \} the faces became worn and 

bi } 2 ¥ gray with anxiety; those 
JP’ A \ g™ Continued on Page 109 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


RUTH, we 

are told, is 

stranger than 
fiction. I have 
found it so in the 
knowledge which 
has variously come 
to me of many ir 
teresting men and 
women. Of these 
Dr. Norvin Green 
was a striking ex 
ample. To have 
sprung from 
ble parentage in 
the wilds of Ken- 
tucky and todieat 
the head of the 


most potential 





corporation in the 
world to have 
held this place 
against all comers 
by foree of abil 


t 





es deemed indi 
pe nsable to its 
welfare—to have 
gone the while his 
ain gait, disdair 
ing the precepts ol 
Doctor Franklin 

who, by the way 
did not trouble 
himself overmucl 
to follow them 


seems sO unusual 
as to rival the 
m ¢ t tir! 

ries of t he 
best sellers.” 


When I first met 
Doctor Green he 


was president of 
a Kentucky rail 
way company. 
He had bee n, how- 





ever, one of the or- 
ganizers of the 
Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He deluded himself for a little by 
political ambitions. He wanted to go to the Senate of the 
United States, and during a legislative session of prolonged 
balloting he missed his election by a single vote. 

It may be doubted whether he would have made a con- 
siderable figure at Washington. His talents were con- 
structive rather than declamatory. He was called to a 
greater field—though he never thought it so—and was 
foremost among those who developed the telegraph system 
of the country almost from its infancy. He possessed the 
daring of the typical Kentuckian, with the dead calm of 
the stoic philosopher; imperturbable; never vexed or 








querulous or excited; denying himself none of the indul 
gences of the gentleman of leisure. We grew to be constant 
comrades and friends, and when he returned to New York 
to take the important post which to the end of his days he 
filled so completely his office in the Western Union Build 
ing became my downtown headquarters. 

There I met Jay Gould familiarly; and resumed ac- 
quaintance with Russell Sage, whom I had known when a 
lad in Washington, he a hayseed member of Congress; and 
occasionally other of the Wall Street leaders. In a small 
way —though not for long—I caught the stock-gambling 
fever. But I was on the “inside,” and it was a cold day 
when I did not “clean up”’ a goodly amount to waste 
uptown in the evening. I may say that I gave this over 
through sheer disgust of acquiring so much and such easy 
and useless money, for, having no natural love of money 
no aptitude for making money breed—no taste for getting 
it except to spend it—earning by my own accustomed and 
fruitful toil always a sufficiency —the distractions and dissi- 
pations it brought to my annual vacations and occasional 
visits affronted in a way my self-respect, and palled upon 
my rather eager quest of pleasure. Money is purely rela- 
tive. The root of all evil likewise. Much of it may bring 
greater ills than not enough. 

At the outset of my stock-gambling experience I was 
one day in the office of President Edward H. Green, of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railway, no relation of 
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Dr. Norvin Green, but the husband of the famous He 
Green. He said to me, ‘* How are you in stocks?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘do you buy long, or short? Are you 
lucky or unlucky?” 

“You are talking Greek to me,” I answered 

“Didn't you ever put up any money on a margin 

“Bless me! You are a virgin. I want to try 
Look over this stock list and select a stock I will take ; 
crack at it. All I make we'll divide, and all we lose I'll pay.’ 

“Will you leave this open for an hour or two?” 

‘What is the matter with it—is it not liberal enough?” 

“The matter is that | am going over to the Western 
Union to lunch. The Gould party is to sit in with the 
Orton-Green party for the first time after their fight, and 
I am asked especially to be there. I may pick up some- 


your luck. 








thing.”’ 

Big Green, as he was called, paused a moment reflec- 
tively. ‘‘I don’t want any pointer—especially from that 
bunch,” said he. ‘‘I want to try your virgin luck. But 
go ahead, and let me know this afternoon.” 

At luncheon I sat at Doctor Green's right, Jay Gould at 
his left. For the first and last time in its history wine was 
served at this board tussell Sage was effusive in his 
demonstration of affection and profusive with his stories of 
my boyhood; everyone sought to take the chill off the 
occasion, and we had a most enjoyable time instead of 
what promised to be rather a frosty formality. When the 
rest had departed, leaving Doctor Green, Mr. Gould and 
me alone at table, mindful of t I had come for, in a 
bantering way I said to Doctor Green: ‘‘Now that lama 
Wall Street ingénu, why don’t you tell me something?” 

Gould leaned across the table and said in his velvet 
voice: “‘Buy Texas Pacific.” 

Two or three days after, Texas Pacific fell off fifty 
points or more. I did not see Big Green again. Five or six 
months later I received from him a statement of account 
which I could never have unraveled, with a check for some 
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thousands of dol- 
lars, my one-half 
profit. Texas 
Pacific had come 
back again 

Iwo or three 
years later | sat at 
Doctor Green's 
table with Mr 
Gould, just as we 
had sat the first 
day. Mr. Gould 
recalled the cir- 
cumstance 

‘I did not think 
I could afford to 
have you lose on 


‘ 


my suggestion and 
I went to cover 
your loss when | 
found five thou 
sand shares of 
Texas Pacifi 
transferred on the 
books of the com 
pany in your 
name. I knew 
these could not be 
yours lt wught 
the buver could be 
none other than 
the man I wa 
after, and I began 
hammering the 


tock. Lhave bee 





what had hap 
pened. ‘“ Dear 
dear,” he cried 
‘Ned Green! Big Green. Well, well! You do surprise 
me. | would rather have done hi a favor than an 


injury. I am rejoiced to learn that no harm was done and 





that after all you and he came out ahead.” 

It was about this time that Jay Goul 
Thomas A. Scott estate a New York dail; 
which, in spite of brilliant writers like Manton Marble and 
William Henry Hurlbut, had never been a moneymaker 
is was the World. He offered me the editorship, with 
forty nine of the hundred shares of stock on ver @asy 


terms, but the offer nowise tempted me. But two or three 


a 


aly newspaper 


years after, I daresay both weary and hopeless of putting 


up so much money on an unyielding y, he was will 





purchaser 
hat truth 





ing to sell outright. Joseph Pulitzer be« 
His career is another illustration of the saying 
is stranger than fictior 
um 
ss PULITZER and I came together familiarly 
e 


at the Liberal Republican Convention, which met at 





Cincinnati in 1872—the convocation of cranks, as it came 
to be called—and nominated Horace Greeley for President 
He was a delegate from Missouri Subsequent event 


threw us much together. He be gan his English newspaper 


experience after a kind of apprenticeship on a German 


daily with Stilson Hutchins, another interesting character 


of those days. It was from Stilson Hutchins that I learned 


something of Pulitzer’s origin and beginnings, for he never 


spoke much of himself 

According to this story he was the offspring of a rur 
away marriage between a subaltern officer in the Austrian 
service and a Hungarian lady of noble birth. In some way 





he had got across the Atlantic, and being in Boston, a 
wizened youth not speaking a word of English, he was 
spirited on board awarship. Watching his chance of escape 
he leaped overboard in the darkness of night, though it 
was the dead of winter, and swam ashore. He was found 
unconscious on the beach by some charitable persons, who 
cared for him. Thence he tramped it to St. Louis, where 
Concluded on Page 61 
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i sense of alm 
ae ( ! ‘ 
ny ¢ p ‘ 
i I my mind i b 
i the dreadtu er I 
e night befor 
Il re ewed the ! ! 
f the plot of del e great 
es of Bla " f 
breal ‘ ” n ‘ the 
’ demor , i ! 
racy of Hod 
mat it yor 
i fina ‘ té 
imph of Plangor d) 
| ila of ell-elln ition 
{ I enemit 
And at that Ig ea i 
and it bolt uy ht inn 
na 
W here th all t l 
! 4 I asked al 1otr 
vn room, as | had before 
I the doctor 
| i sense of recog? ' 
rm I i Lt 
f f-elimination d 
rected Tf he Ru tit ul 
lreadt Oriental fatal 
faith of his expressed to Blact 
ha i organ hir bear 
themsel the germs of 
eii-ck i I nat Vu 
} but the eat underly 
principle of Marxia i 
' hi VE A A 
ipl ny \ eT i ‘ 
ible dril f tl 
nw h we lived toward 
ad ntegratior lapse 
And when that stru e tl 


is added ton 





neern the deadly chill of the suddet 
equestioning of a man’s entire n 

il and spiritual f ndatior ! 

sid aloud Not t pe ! 
Phat not our new edor rl 
Not all disinteg ! , 
of the re 

What will be next la in ! What ! 
must come next? 

Il sprang up at once and took my telephone to 
Plangonev —seeking to busy myself, no longer willing t 
it there with my unpre ible th } My next course 
f action was at least clea 

I must have an understanding with you,” I said to the 
Russian acro the wire ind that immediately! 

Ver on | found myseif in | mall untidy office 
yl led fron he more d ym ere hi 
ipl g bureau ked 

| charge you with nothing I said | I think 
| can understand your n with regard to Comrade 
Hlodman. You and I were outside the pale and | r t 
of the law. It was very probably his life or your and 

identally é ke ! ‘ And you would hold, I 
uppose, that ou wert istified in self-defense in the way 


rt 





you planned it, as much as in the shooting of a primitive 
murderer who was tracking you with a rifle through a 
wood All that I see,”’ | said and I shall not be your 
judge. It would be an ungracious act at best from me, con 
dering what you have just done probably in my behalf 
he very saving of 1 fe he past is past I said 

lie. But the future | said, n voice quicken ’ “that 

different! Where is all this tending—with Black— with 
everything—down, down through indirection to death 


All the time that I was saying this Plangonev sat staring 
me with a hard expressionless face 
‘You guaranteed me,” I cried, “absolutely, against 


violence! 


But the Russian broke into a sudden strident 
I could see he intended to be both scornful 
ind reassuring 


Violence!"’ he said 


now 


Will you never see?” 


And | waited, watching hint— his coarse, pitted features, 
s great head, his peasant’s hands And now the patient, 
mewhat irritated smile the studied calmness of a 


a backward child 


acher witt 


t 
ry 


f 


violence? 


tated, ‘‘to what end? 


tion of a factory. 
thousand dollars of capital, at the best. 


What do we do here, * he 
your United States 
‘do we not, Marx’ 
inevitably across the world?” 


“Out of 





“Does it stop? 
ting ever 
‘No,” I 


he developments of the last four years 


well 
** And here,” 


America of yours 


‘The day 
‘The day of Marx 


‘Violence!”’ 


“You May Step Outside,"’ 
He Said to Me. 


formula to 


Russia,” I assented 


“Out of Russia, certainly,” said Plangonev; 


war.” 


" I said 

Does it hesitate 
said, and I shook my 
as here. 

he said, “* 
do we not see 


Marx work always its inevitable way? 

at silent, my whole mi 
ne certainty of his statements 
‘Till now,” said Plangonev more loudly, ‘‘the end—the 


is upon us 


!” I replied 


said 


\ iolence,”’ 


The tearing up of a few railroad ties. 
is that? 


Bah! What 


death and misery for more workers. 


asked again, “ 
» We apply,” 
America 


in this cour 
he answered hin 


as 1t comes 


“following 


Does it show signs of 
when seen underneath by those who know? 


head, remembering of 


in Europe 


in this last stronghold of capital 
you and I 


the law 


nd accepting the soundness and 


The self-ending of capitalism !”’ 
‘And with no violence?”’ I asked, still persisting. 

Plangonev sharply. 
he inquired, now visibly more irri- 
What was violence for the workers 


“Why always 


The destruc- 
A few hundred 
And no doubt 


‘Why this,” he asked, “when all round us now to-day 


we see, now coming to its last, the deep inevitable workings 


of the formula of Marx 
by one among the nations 
“Should we,” 
letariat 
the bourgeois 
about 


completing its own course one 
and now here? 
he asked sarcastically 
now at this time start to destroy the property of 
the machinery of industry now certainly 


“we, the pro- 


to fall into the hands of the commonwealth of the 
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workers? Or perhaps,”” he ended with a sudden hostile 


**you doubt even now the early coming of our 


are at me, 


“Not I!’ I defended quickly. ‘I see it everywhere too 


plainly Hle must be blind who does not now in this 
yuntry, as well a Europe And yet,”’ I said; and 
tarted to say more, to ask more of the varied questions 
that came thronging into my mind about conditions of the 
impending change. 
But suddenly Plangoney, pursuing as usual his owr 


thoughts, laughed quite heartily 
“What,” I asked him 
you laug . 
For his whole temper now had changed 
from irritation to content. 
“To see,” he replied, 
How now 
end. And how they squirm now 


“‘what is it that 





iat now 


close it 


‘how 


comes close comes their in- 
evitable 
recognizing at last 


them, starting their last act of self 





what is upon 
destruction.” 

“Who?” I wondering, 
watching him and the pleasure In his 
face with a curious undefinable sense 
of discomfort and alarm 

“Who?” I asked, wate hing 

“The thirty-five per cent,” 
Plangonev. And I knew of 
that he alluded to 
smaller capitalists of 
United States—the thirty 
five per cent of our popu- 





asked, 


said 
course 
the 
the 





lation who, according to 
Professor King’s statistics, 
upon which Plangonev so 
relied, now, after the elimi- 
nation of the great bour- 
geois Plangonev’'s 
cursed per 
divided among themselves 
the remaining two-fifths of 
the former capital of the 
country. 

‘Is it not a spectacle fo, 


the high laughing gods?” 


ac- 


two cent 


exclaimed Plangonev, and 
himself laughed heartily 
again. “‘The last of the 
bourgeois now fighting one 
another to the death 
two shipwrecked 
upon a sea raft, bound in 
any case todestruction, but 
bringing it ever nearer and 
he exclaimed, still 
the nature of 


like 
sailors 


brothers?” 


Why hight 
‘But no! 


more near. 


laughing They must—it is 
the times!” 
‘You mean I asked. 
**What would I mean?” said Plangonev 


split themselves, the thirty-five per cent, clear across; 


“This move to 
this 
move now filling all the newspapers to take over all the 
bonds of all other possible industries—following the ex- 
ample of the railroads.” 

‘And save,”’ I said, of course remembering, ‘‘the prop- 
erty of the small city bourgeois—the bonds and underlying 
capital which lie in their smal] safe-deposit boxes and their 
banks of savings and insurance companies.” 

“What else?” replied Plangonev. 

“The real savings of the nation,’ I said; 
Real savings 


“not wind 


ke so much of common stock. laboriously 


made 

‘“‘And the more bitterly defended on that account,” 
said Plangonev, 

‘**It would save them perhaps,” I remarked. 

“And so ruin the agrarians—the half of the 
thirty-five per cent. The agrarians!”’ he said, and laughed 
as I had never seen him laugh before. 

‘“*A sad end,”’ he said, “of their happy taxes, so carefully 
placed upon the two per cent, and their old foes, the cor- 
porations!”’ 

“What?” I inquired of him now. 

““What they see now—the happy taxes now rolling back 
upon themselves! And now—at last,”’ he said—‘‘if the 
remainder of the thirty-five per cent desert—you see?”’ 

And I saw indeed. 

“The happy taxes fall full weight upon them, the agra- 
rians—the last of the holders of private property on the 
continent—as they were once the first.” 

And I started at the picture it brought up. 
sible,”’ I said. 

“Certainly,” said Plangonev. ‘Yes. 
They cannot alone pay their happy taxes.” 


smiling. 


other 


‘Iti 


Impos- 


It is the last. 
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} “You misunderstand,” I said, ‘what I would say. You Your old specter of violence,”” he went on, “haunts you “Positively,” said Plangonev ny. | fi , 







































hit do not know ther the American farmers—how deter- still too much, comrade; is it not so? I myself—I can dead—he becomes what? One more rpse. mere ‘ 
) ed, now obstinate they are how individualistic in all still hope for myself there should be no violence But at 11d in brief answer to himself 
{! their ways.” the worst,”’ he continued, “‘granted that your fears were The phrasing of | peech was horrible ld t 
! “Have I no aid responded Plangoney, “from the rivht What then? Would it change the ituation one help but # fh tror | But its log Va ll peact 
first that | knew them for what they were? Not radical iota, as we see it? Would it change now by one dot the I could not but be reassured as to | | 
is they themselves would say Least of all! The epitome inevitable?” “To prove tl more to you,” he ntinued | l 
] of all the v lt f property—landholders, savers of cap And 1 made no answer —knowing none planned t t 1 to-day for this one re That | 
Mt ital, nationalist religionist the very backbone of the * Do we not know.” he said, “‘ without a doubt vou and hould not go | ver to | house, fo he pre 
Capita ic economy I—what now approache The end of capita ‘ i I should know | 1 I ive ) 
M “But taxes!”’ | ud “They will fight first! yal CO. of government the waste he det ol eve kind mn ite | lisease of dea ( i Qu the 
{ ways have The word ‘taxes’ has been a battle c: your that 1 vy, grown utter! unbeurable il lu ind mitra And I shall not g he the 
' farmers from the days of Concord and of Lexington.” marks at last that end?” lorcing ol the new payment for our tree mm | | nile 
. They will fight?” said Plangonev, mocking “How? ‘We know ves,”’ | replied in a low voice with a curiou { een f{ t to be wise 
' Wi { \ he Lhe y ure tne only ones Who remall will any ix att 1 4} rene! ! il 1 t I Wi ) ‘ | 1 t ] il ! 
e property that ! gove nental?”’ Then why dese ist eu eS 1 more You 1 Pla nT i 
q : 
. And | t ent, considering, in strange disquiet and ively and appealing voice Why quarrel now with what And now, cony ed by tl ist ul | mod Taitt 
inre I iire | of course, there were reports of the occu the very eve ol vict , vhen ur peculial el t ! ed | me 1 felt oe 
desperate and almost vage determination of the so-called = temper and your principles of peace w no doubt so muct toward Stephen Bla and I related t I n 
anti-cont t eague n the farming districts, whicl mitigate the perhaps natural ha t of the proletaria i i he \ fl lo 
iy ere |t ng 1 ed protest il! the great waste in \ mw, lo “unce neu cuse ol B ich and ime You plan ha ed l i eclye 
operating government industries, and the alarming growt} “Black!” I echoed, apprehensive of his way of introdu of Black’s hidden disease -— howeve imay | btained 
In taxe and to oppose the growing political power of ing hit “The case of Black! Just what,” I exclaimed t--has pressed the lever you had hoped And now he 
4 Labor, as applied through politically active labor organi quickly ispicion coming over me again from that dread yields you everything we desire H ! ert " i 
i itions, especia those in governmental industries. But ful memory of the night before just what are your pur foresaw is 1 it ibstance 1 t } ir 
I did not speak of tl but merely waited, listening poses for > T must know.” fund of freed ed for 
i Y ¢ 1 | yne ind he spread out his hand Meaning replied Plangonev, eying me ho I “You see 1 Plang i ' it 
tl é ¢ Orie il gesture b which all things at murade ! Or ither, let him complete | mw | ward gesture t Lo Cha ! 
( let ( es to the own itlo You see,”’ murade en apital; hi n stock market? And ther ever Not |} ia ! nu \ 
j But I ar ere tarting ul lor whole thing I va iat him waiti for hi il Vet chemist But no rhe I ed le I ! 
( lieted me to at ntense degree, ‘ that you are Murd »! he 11d he laughed aga i ward iro iel er 1 the i as f i 
rig! right ell as | ical ll remair more hea ly On, co ade Comrade Todd, how re uo mu it once ! eur the I t 
t! ( if Americar religiou i ny edispose to 1 ! bepgit | he ! tra ‘ Tree I 
i! H ip Deatt i 1”” Ie sid 1 yrowll er 1dder ir d has presaged 
" Theu é ‘ ne the rikes and general strike K now! Should I be t QI the full half ] juired ! i i ed 
‘ gro ng worse cont lally since the war Strikes which “Crazy?” | echoed him again “Yes,”’ said Plangonev, and gave me |} i 
read now 1 ent on ever more and more—in face of **Have I taken all | funds yet? Have I demanded ‘Some ten per cent, let u iv, ing 1. But most in | 
a ite kr hat tal has no more to give. And more than he would have available at this time? Have I ecurities, | bond 
anger and ] cal pressure—growing more and more not asked for hal »! e?” And I marked ment he knowledge ! ved 
The " to me like mad mer not merely asking for **No more no,” anted him I elf to posse even of B ecuri re 
) their ! Lire t for great increases in them, when there “Well?” he asked, and gazed at me. decision concerning the transfer of ther irprised me still 
! no work at all for half the working pop as “Well?” | answered, waiting more 
But what,” asked Plangonev “against whom “Can you not see yet? Living, he would be with u Bonds! At present 7 es!"’ I said ler 
the ger lie—the anger of the proletariat, the great sixty- our bank, our fund, caring with so much more expertne For of course even then—we were now 1M e 
4 three per cent hers when they themselves control? than we for our fund of freedom. But always under us, at the opening of tl last summer! all | is had 
Shall they fight themselves,’ he asked, once more mocking by fear of death.” down unprecedentedly w. there be th the ‘ 
)) me, ‘“‘to keep themselve their government, which they “Yes,” I conceded, remembering of course my talk of ment debts of every kind, such vast amounts to bea rbed 
My ote Irom ¢ nership? those few hours before with the doctor “Yes,”’ I said, *Yes,”’ Plangonev answered det tt hat iM 
‘Oh, comrade— ide Todd,” said Plangoney, rally ‘‘while he lives we hold—or you, at least, hold always over best for this time 
| ing me, “*! mucl tare aman of little faith in our own him the greatest of all powers the veritable power of life I looked at hir iwa y lu explanation 
| movement when you have so much faith in other ways. and death.”’ Continued on Page 78 
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Over Us in the Great Bedroom of That Dark House of Fear Stephen Black Heid to His Life Barely Through Every Artifice That Wealth and Science Couid Provide 
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Soldiers and Senators 


5 poe letter speaks fer itself and, we believe, for a 
majority of the men who fought the war 
March 13, 1919 

Hon. WILLIAM EpGar Bora, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C 

Deor Sir: L attended the meeting at Boston which you 
recently addressed in opposition to the League of Nations 
The full case was not presented at that meeting. Sailors 
ind oldier who attempted to speak were denied the 
opportunity 

A mere soldier, one among four millions, could not 
challenge a United States Senator; but as one so fortunate 
as to have been on the firing line when it was a question of 
the life or death of our nation, | ask permission to present 
at your meetings the case for the men who were willing to 
make and who did make the supreme sacrifice for a better 
world 

The American soldier fought with no selfish or sordid 
aim. He believed that something mightily worth while 
would follow his sacrifice. He believed an organization 
would follow which would make peace more secure. He 
knew little of the details of a League of Nations; but from 
his everyday life he could see the necessity of organization 
He now believes that it is the business of a constructive 
statesman to say what that organization should be, and 
not merely to oppose the one suggested 

We have been too busy on the other side to know what 
has been going on politically at home. Possibly an appeal 
for party support was made where it should not have been 
made. Possibly the Senate was not given full considera 
tion. We do not know. But we do know that American 
soldiers have been dying for certain principles, and that 
these principles are too great to be discredited for the 
purpose of discrediting the man who happens to uphold 
them: too great to be discredited for the purpose of dis 
crediting any party 

Of sourse this letter is public 

Respectfully yours, 
Signed] THOMAS G. CHAMBERLAIN 

Dehduen Captain U.S. Army 

Hotel M Ipin New York City 


Up in the Air 
N ECHANICAL flight, you remember, is an American 


invention. When the war came along, and we had a 
most vital need of aircraft, our Government's equipment 
in that line ranked just a notch above that of Siam. We 
tried to catch up with the procession and made a great 
flourish of trumpets over our intention; but at the end of 
the war we were just beginning to go strong. It is a far 
from flattering record 

Yet we did get a good start. We accumulated an 
immense quantity of aircraft material, developed good 
types of engines and craft, assembled and trained a large 
personnel, and had the plants under good headway. Prob 
ibly in another year we should have forged to the head of 
the line 


‘here are rumors from Washington that, the war being 


} nt 


won, the Government appear to be losing interes 


aéronautics. There is talk of scrapping the material and 
mostly demobilizing the enterprise. At the same time, 
many people, some of them in official place, want the 
Crovernment to operate telephones, telegraphs and rail- 
roads, which private enterprise has developed to a high 
tate of effi 1eney 

There is the amplest room for government energy and 
leadership in fields that private endeavor has not already 
preémpted and developed, and which are, as yet, not in a 
tate for private endeavor. Aéronautics is such a field 
Besice as an arm of national defense, aéronautics ought 
to receive as much attention from the Government as the 
Arr 
of the highest value as a means of national defense 

We are bound to believe that reports of a lukewarm 
attitude toward aircraft do the Government injustice. It 


or Navy. In our situation, supremacy in the air i 


ettled policy should be to put and keep America decisively 
in the lead in that field 


Building Ships and Operating Them 


4 ye AT venerable British institution, Lloyd’s Register, 
reports that in 1918 the United States launched a 





greater tonnage of merchant ships than all the nations of 
the world turned out in any year prior to the great war. 
Our total over three million gross tons-—- was more than 
double the output of Great Britain  theretofore easily the 
premier shipbuilder. It was greater by about twenty-five 
per cent than the combined output of all other nations 

Considering the relative insignificance of American 
ocean shipping for a long period up to two years ago, this 
is a notable achievement. Shipbuilding is a complicated 
process, requiring special plants and special machinery 
that cannot be picked up in the market or improvised at 
hort notice. Yet we did fairly improvise an enormous 
hipbuilding plant —the greatest in the world by a good 
margin. This building of merchant ships will no doubt 
continue on the present scale at least through this year 

Sut that implies no particular assurance about the future 
of American shipping or of American shipbuilding. Build- 
ing a ship and operating it are two quite distinct affairs 
Broadly speaking, we could not operate ships in competi 
tion with the leading maritime nations of Europe before 
the war. Our overhead and operating costs were too high 
If we cannot operate ships in competition with other 
countries after the war it is only a question of time until 
we again fall back in the race. The future of American 
shipping is an open question, still to be decided. We might 
build ships on a large scale for other nations; but probably 
there would be little advantage in that. In two years we 
moved from almost the bottom of the list to the top; but, 
without sound policy and sound laws, it is only a question 
of time until we move back again, It is a good thing to 
keep that in mind. 


Political Derelicts 
A“ ING with Central Africa, some spilled-over islands in 


the Pacific and certain patches in Asia Minor, the 

largest American cities ought to be put under the benev- 
olent guardianship of the League of Nations. Perhaps 
Germany, which was very successful in municipal govern- 
ment, would consent to become the league’s mandatory 
for them. At present these cities, politically speaking, are 
simply adrift, without captain or crew. They are equipped 
with political machinery; but it can hardly be said to work. 
The machinery contemplates self-determination and self- 
government. But, because they all live in the country 
or hope to; or because they are so engrossed in other 
affairs; or because the cities have become so huge and 
offer so many distractions that the average citizen is 
unable to visualize them as any concern whatever of his 
their political direction mostly goes by default. 

Periodically, on looking at his morning’s newspaper the 
average citizen is startled for the moment by discovering 
that a primary election was held yesterday at which the 
active members of the Thomas Jefferson Marching Club 
of the Fourteenth Ward nominated a person named Smith 
for mayor, and Local Lodge Number Six of the True 
Hamiltonians nominated a person named Jones. Where- 
upon the average citizen, who never heard of Smith and 
despises Jones, swells with indignation and perhaps even 
rushes off to register. Occasionally he reaches that ex- 
treme point of exasperation where he writes a letter to 
the editor of his favorite newspaper. But there the matter 
really ends 

lhese cities contain many millions of worthy inhabitants 
who are as much entitled to a government they can 
respect as the dusky inhabitants of the Cameroons are 
When it has disposed of more pressing matters the League 
of Nations should take up their cases 


Out of Date 


- IS a stock remark that the Senate has deteriorated in 
character and ability since the election of senators was 
taken out of the hands of legislatures and determined by 

ote The most ardent friends of democracy 








April 19,1919 





admit it—but point to the many scandalous episodes that 
led the public to order a change in the method of electing 
members of the Upper House. If senatorial ability is lower 
than formerly we believe it is not a necessary result of 
popular election. 

The whole trouble with Congress is less a question of the 
average ability of its members than of its organization. 
The fact is, Congress is out of date-—-twenty years behind 
the clock. The last three Congresses were in session 
pretty nearly the whole of the two-year terms for which 
they were elected. Congress as a continuously sitting body 
has become pretty nearly the standard thing. And it does 
often seem as though it were bent upon proving the labor 
agitator’s idea that the longer the hours, the smaller the 
output. The business of Congress has far outgrown its 
methods. It is like a railroad trying to handle two-track 
modern traffic on one track with Civil War locomotives 
and five-ton freight cars. Congestion is the normal con- 
dition; nothing can get through on time. 

An overloaded Congress does nothing well. At no point 
and at no time does it function efficiently. The organic 
handicaps impair it constantly. It takes far too long to 
enact a revenue bill; and then it enacts a very defective 
measure. If it passes an important bill quickly, that is 
because it simply rubber-stamps an executive proposal. 
If it tries to put on steam, as at the close of the last two 
Congresses, the cylinders blow out. 

It is a question of organization and methods —of the 
machinery used. A higher average of personal ability 
would help, as it might further a reorganization suitable to 
efficient handling of the mass of business with which 
Congress is now expected to deal. 

A proper budget system would greatly heighten the 
efficiency of Congress. Real cloture in the Senate is 
necessary. Members must be content to talk less. Any 
competent efficiency engineer could take Congress, with 
its present membership, and so arrange its operations that 
every function to which the slightest public importance 
attaches would be performed in less time and in a more 
capable manner. Shaping its organization and methods 
suitably to modern needs is the big intimate job before 
Congress. 


Save This National Asset 


NE industrious gang at Chicago, in a brief campaign, 

cleaned up a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, mainly of small denominations and obtained 
from workingmen of foreign birth in exchange for stock of 
little or no value. 

Of course these workingmen saved their dollars and 
bought bonds to help win the war for democracy. The war 
being won, they were easily induced to part with the pieces 
of engraved paper. In another case, recently unearthed, 
rogues went into an industrial settlement and bought 
workingmen’s fifty-dollar bonds at thirty-five dollars 
apiece. The engraved paper meant little to these men, but 
cash in hand they could readily understand. 

Literally millions of small holders of Liberty Bonds are 
in much the same situation. War put them in the way of 
becoming habitual savers and investors, vastly to their own 
benefit and the benefit of the country; but it only put them 
in the way. When the war motive lapsed they were open 
to the temptation to convert their bonds into cash for some 
war-deferred expenditures or for a gamble in a wildcat 
speculation. Tens of thousands of them have yielded to 
that temptation; and the yielding proceeds daily. 

War discovered twenty million buyers of government 
paper, whereas the total number of bond buyers in the 
country in 1914 was put at four hundred thousand or less. 
But war by no means made us a nation of investors on a 
scale commensurate with income and opportunity. Mak- 
ing a nation of investors remains to be done. Converting 
the war impulse into the root of a habit is the present task. 
Unless we do that one of the greatest national assets war 
put in our way will be lost. In spite of the heavy discount, 
sales of Liberty Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
alone run over a hundred and fifty millions a month. 
Many of these are small bonds. 

Educating war subscribers into investors is as good pa- 
triotism now as soliciting bond subscriptions was at the 
height of the war. It is good economics and good business. 
We especially urge banks everywhere to take a vigorous 
hand in it. 

Four hundred and fifty banks, trust companies and 
safe-deposit concerns in the New York district have joined 
in an offer to keep, without charge, Liberty Bonds of small 
holders who do not have safe-deposit boxes, and in adver- 
tising the offer. We have no report from other districts at 
this time; but the example is one to be followed every- 
where, for the emphasis now should be on retaining Liberty 
Bonds. At the market price they are good investments for 
anybody. 

As for the thieves and fakers who specialize in preying 
on small Liberty-Bond holders, every good citizen should 
carry a club for them. They ought to encounter every- 
where the same sort of militant indignant opinion that 
notorious slackers met with in the early days of the war. 
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Italy, Jugoslavia and the fldriatic 








The Ancient Castie of Triest 
nd admi ered,"’ and were arbitrar annexed in 1908 
no part ol Jugoslavia ha been anythil but Aust 
Hungarian since the end of the Napoleor War 
\ majority of these people are either of the remnar 

the ancient Serb kingdom or are endant i the Sert 
who fled northward before the Turkish invasion of the 
Balkar n the fourteenth and fifteenth centu Ma: 
thousands also sought refuge with their brothers across the 


border during the half millennium of Turkish sovereigt 


in Serbia proper, and stood with them throug! 


a solid wall of resistance bet 


During this dark per 


upon Wal ween the Christiar 


world and Islam od the Serbs withir 
the Turkish realm never learned to know the meaning of 


the word peace 


Jugoslavs Under Austrian Rule 


_ lurkey was being driven out of the Balkar 
/Y during the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Jugo ; 








I¢ avs permitted themselves to believe that it final 
ettlement they would receive at the hands of Europe the 
gift of } Nitical unity and libert is a fitting end to their 
long | xd of separation and bitter discontent, and they 
presented their claims in those days with pa onate fait! 
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A Typical Strect in Triest 





The Foundation of the Triest Cathedral Was Laid in the Sixth Century 
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installed and masters of the situation, proceeded to strike 
for a fantastic rise in wages, thus tying up the whole system 
ol communication 

This affected the International Food Commission under 
American direction, We had cargoes of food in the harbor 
destined for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Serbia, 
but none of it could be moved for the time being because 
there was not a wheel turning or a single laborer on his 
job. There were thousands of Jugoslavs anxious to work 
for a modest wage, but it was too late now to correct the 
ituation by employing them. We are waiting at the time 
of writing to see what will happen. 

lo the astonishment of the Jugoslav people, but not of 
course of the statesmen of England and France, the 
Italians after occupying Triest proceeded to take posses- 
sion of all Istria as well, and of the whole Dalmatian coast, 
landing troops at Fiume and at every port from Zara to 
Cattaro. Whereupon they launched the propaganda which 

istification of their claims to perma 

nent ownership of all these territories 

At Fiume, which is absolutely and unmistakably Croatian 
ind which has the finest harbor on the east coast of the 
Adriatic, they have taken the Croatian flag from public 
buildings, from schools and convents, and even from 


has for its object the jr 





private dwellings, and have substituted the Italian colors 
They also removed the Serbian flag wherever they found 
it flying. I should perhaps explain parenthetically that 
each unit in the proposed Jugoslav confederation has its 


yw ors, the flag of the state as a whole not having yet 


hey have reinterned many of the Jugoslavs who were 
kept in confinement by the Austrians during the war; they 


hibited the sale of Jugoslav newspapers and closed 





have pre l 
down printing presses that were engaged in turning out 
books and pamphlets in the Croatian language; and they 
have posted all over the city of Fi ime narrow little yellow 
which read: “O Jtalia, O Morie! 

The Jugoslavs are maintaining a soberly dignified atti- 








tude, submitting to every restriction with precise obedience 
ind contenting themselves for the most part with written 
protests which seldom get beyond their own records be- 
cause of the strict censorship with which the Italians have 


walled them in In tl 


e early days of the occupation they 
offered a certain amount of active as well as passive resist- 
ance, but that was due to the Italian manner of assuming 
authority over them and the claim the conquerors made to 
permanent possession of their lands. They have settled 
down now, however, with their eyes on the Peace Confer- 
ence and are giving a minimum of trouble 

Chey have an organization known as the National Jugo- 
lay Council, which has its headquarters at Agram, or 
Zagreb, as it is called in the Croatian tongue. It is through 
this council that all the protests are addressed to the world 
or to the armistice authorities On November twenty- 
fifth a memorandum was submitted by the committee of 
the council at Fiume detailing the wrongs to which the 
Jugoslay population was being subjected and praying for 
the substitution of American troops for the Italian troops 
of occupation. But nothing came of that 

The Austro-Hungarian Army and Navy left at Fiume 
and other places large stores of wheat and other foodstuffs, 
and this the Italians seized and proceeded to distribute to 
their own advantage It was before the International 
Food Commission could get organized and ready for 
busines 

Che Italians are interested in the attitude of their Allies 
The British, French and American troops in Italy are of 
course under the [talian High Command, and an American 
told me in Fiume the other day that an 
Italian officer many ranks above him asked him what he 


junior officer 





would doin case he were commanded to fire on the Jugoslavs. 





His answer was: “I can’t imagine any circumstances 
Jugoslavs, and I certainly would refuse to order my men 
to fire on any people with whom my country was at 


the real Jugoslav intention is to 
subjugate Serbia through an amalgamation and then de- 
liver the whole state into the Triple Monarchy 
that was dreamed of by the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand. And this is not by’any means the 
most astonishing of the statements they make 

They refer to all their claims, with the exception of those 
in Africa, Turkey, Greece and Albania, as ‘“‘revendication,” 
which is literally a demand for the return of something 
that is your own and is being illegally withheld from you. 
The campaign of propaganda they have launchec 
port of these claims is extraordinary not only in its scope 
but in its character 


The Italians say t 


Hungary-Jugoslavia 


richly made and profusely illustrated 
and innumerable pamphlets and newspaper articles; 
are earnest analytical lectures and impassioned orations; 
there are moving pictures, 
and parades; there are posters on the walls proclaiming 
Italian power, and prowling patriots at every turn whose 


mission in life is to waylay the stranger and seek to convert 


street-corner demonstrations 


There are government guests 
being sumptuously entertained; there a 
banquets and other brilliancies, 
sentiments of the « 


designed to sway the 


Italian Dread of Mr. Wilson's Influence 


men who are responsible for l 
all there is a vast question which refuses to fade 
ll their attitude they a 


n the minds of the 


of American opinion 

There are various viewpoints, t 
tant two in Italy are those of the people a 
‘interests and policies” 
upon the people as long as the people can be ke pt in hand. 
And by the people I mean at least sixty per ce 


would doubtless be 





Before the manhood suffrage bill was 
and only about three million 
And a literacy test for 


Italy was based on literacy, 
adult males were able to qualify 
such purposes hardly ev 
Greek poetry and higher mathematics 
offers an indication of Italy’s edi 


Italy’s electorate 


though the populace may ’ 
tally they are wide awake nevertheless and have eyes to 
» and ears to hear. 
sively emotional and much too easy to influence. 

Certain phrases uttered 
epitomizing established American sentiment that has been 
expressed innumerable times and in innumerable ways by 
the American people found not so much a lodgment 
echo in the general mind. They are ideas largely that 
been struggling for birth in luminant phrase for a genera- 

To the common people of France, England and of 
7 to say nothing of the countries behind the one-time 
fearful Western Front— Mr. Wilson is the greatest man on 
earth to-day; but it is only by t 
Italian peasant that he is almost worshiped. 
to peasant Italy as the ““White God.” 
able to learn for what particular reason, and nobody seems 
to know how or just when he was thus exalted, but the 
fact remains that he is all but deified 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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The Italians Entered Triest in Response to the Invitation of the Jugostavs, But Posted All Over the City Bills Reading “‘ We Cone as Conquerors”* 
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**I am Doctor Wisengood 
And here's my best advice, 
You'll find this simple wholesome food 


Worth many times the price.”’ 





Good to “take” 


And doubly good after you have taken it. 


The remarkable thing about Campbell's 
Tomato Soup is—you find it just as whole- 
some and health-giving as it is tempting. 


Nature, the wisest old physician of all, “puts up” in the fresh vine- 


ripened tomato appetizing tonic qualities which are second to none in 


their invigorating and health-giving effects. And these salutary properties 


are retained at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Not only retained but heightened — made 
even more valuable and practical for your 
regular use and enjoyment. 


A nourishing food in itself, this wholesome 
soup also enables you, through its toning and 
strengthening effect upon digestion, to gain in- 
creased nourishment from all the food you eat. 


And order it by the dozen or the case so you will never be without it. 


21 kinds 12ca can 


\sparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef C onsomme 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chick Mutton 

( 


You will find it a wonderful aid in building 
up lowered vitality, restoring health and 
energy after illness and to keep you in good 
condition all the time. 

Serve it as a Cream of Tomato—this is its 
most inviting form and the most nourishing. 
Always serve it hot. 
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rumors of unemployr ; 
for economic equilibrium, the goo 
by the first to be on hand, homes disturbed by epidemic or 
death — all these things are the background of the soldier's 
mind as he starts for home. No wonder there is a fascinat 
ng silence about the ship, a ta irnity that contrasts 
trangely with the riproaring, almost boisterous spirit that 
and men bound at last for 
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at last the long-looked-for voyage to loved ones at home is 
actually under way 

Taking up the threads of a life suddenly interrupted by 
so difficult were the battle- 


the call of war would not 
ground not far distant — were it in an adjacent area where 


mails and telegraph keep a man close to home. But the 
Atlantic Ocean has been a great barrier. Cables have been 
too expensive or too congested Mails have been slow 
three to four weeks in going each way— newspapers have 
come even more slowly. Only the most fragmentary 


knowledge of what has happened in America has reached 





uur soldiers in France. A 
just as eager to learn of the c 


they come back to America 
hanges in America during the 
war as their friends are anxious to learn their personal 
experiences abroad. 
Battleships, cruisers, cargo and passenger liners-—ever: 
thing that can be commandeered — are being used to carry 
(American troops home, but life aboard them all presents a 
triking uniformity. Men who have slept for months under 
the thunder of guns, who have seen their comrades man- 
gled by shell, who have mentally térn themselves away 
from all home ties to make, if necessary, the supreme sacri- 
fice, men who have experienced terrible emotions come 
back with a peculiar appraisal of the luck that spared them 
Life is suddenly precious to them—-the recklessness with 
which they would have given it in a noble cause is substi 
tuted by a sobered anxiety conserve themselves now 
for the full enjoyment of peace, 

Five thousand officers and men were aboard the trans- 
port on which I happened to take passage back from the 
preliminary sessions of the Peace Conference at Paris. 
Seven hundred were being conveyed in an improvised but 
splendid hospital on the upper deck. They seemed the 
most valuable of the vessel's cargo—-so painstaking was 
the solicitude of the doctors and navy corps who ministered 
to their wants. This particular voyage may have been 
fraught with unusual incident, but it surely embraced at 
the same time many things typical of what is happening on 
all the homeward routes from France. So here’s the 
chronicle: 

The muddy port of Brest, which’ has so long been somber 
in its mantle of rain and fog, suddenly is given an afternoon 
of sunshine. It is one of the rare days on the coast of 
No one remembers any sunshine as the troops 
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landed originally at Brest en route to un- 
known fields and uncertain destiny. Quickly, 
almost with panicky haste, they were landed 
and sped across France in narrow uncomfort 

able trains. Hardly a 
glimpse of Brest and they 
were off to the frontiers 
of American hardihood 
Now all is changed. For 
weeks they have waited 
in Brest. Ships are all 
too few. From camp to 
camp they have come 
slowly en route to the 
seacoast— but the wait 
in the seaport town ha 

been most exasperating 
of all. Finally — after 
weeks, months of wait 

ing—the order to load 
troops comes. 

First go the wounded 
Tenderly they are lifted 
from their hospital beds 
toambulances that move 
slowly to the piers. Here 
a covered lighter envel- 
ops them up for a half 
hour’s journey to the 
transport lying a few 
miles offshore in deep 
water. The wounded ars 
receivedin hospital wards 
specially built for them. 
They are given the best 
decks—all other passen- 
gers live below. The 
vessel is the President 
Granta large stead) 
craft with asingularscor: 
of the heaviest storms 
the March Atlantic can 
develop. She was for 
merly a Hamburg 
American liner, but noth- 
ing aboard her, not even 
a cabin placard, remains 
as a reminder of her 
Teutonic ownership. She is quickly loaded. Her stay in 
Brest is less than three days. And as the big ship weighs 
anchor and passes out to sea no flags break from her masts, 
no band celebrates the eventful moment 
mony of any sort; indeed, most of the officers and men are 
below and seem to care very little even for a parting glance 
at the land where hundreds of thousands less fortunate 
stay behind and from which tens of thousands have been 
destined never to come back at all. 


there is no cere- 


The Southern Route for the Wounded 


\ E FIND ascene of busy action below decks. The men 

are being assigned to bunks, the officers to cabins 
There is much talk about baggage—some that has gone 
astray and some that is planted so far in the hold that it 
might just as well be astray too. But there isn’t a murmu1 

“‘Glad to be going home, baggage or no baggage,”’ re- 
marks a second lieutenant, and | have no doubt it ex- 
presses a common sentiment. 

But as word passes round that the voyage will take four- 
teen days and that the destination is Newport News 
instead of New York the silence of the first few hours 
aboard ship is broken. Many have asked relatives to meet 
them at the Hoboken piers. They must apprise them of 
the change by wireless; but by international agreement 
commercial messages can’t be sent east of the fortieth 
meridian, which is the halfway line in the Atlantic Ocean, 
so it will be several days before the families of those who 
can afford to tell their friends by wireless of the change in 
destination will know anything about it. 

Why the change? It was made on shore before the vessel] 
left, but so accustomed is everybody to supposing that all 
transports go to New York that one neglects to inquire 
specifically. It so happens that the port of New York is 
congested, that Newport News has facilities for 20,000 
more troops a month, and the War Department has there- 
fore ordered the brigade of troops on the President Grant 
to steam for Newport News. 

By direct northerly route across the Atlantic the Presi- 
dent Grant could make it in ten days, but Capt. Cyrus Cole, 
mindful of the wounded aboard, wants to give them a 
comfortable passage home. So he selects the southern 

Continued on Page 30) 
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“New occasions teach new duties...” 


; ANY a man whose taste has been for 
“feverish” cigars, is saying to himself, 
‘Perhaps a change to milder Robt. Burns would 


Wy be a good idea, after all. Those heavy fellows 
| that I’ve smoked so steadily were due to go long, 
; long ago. 


“T'll make the change today.” 


| You modern men, on whom the burden of the 


y world’s work falls, will find in Robt. Burns 
j a stanch ally—his full Havana filler has a 
. J quality of mildness excellently suited to these 


; modern times. He gives you full enjoyment, 
i) yet never gets between you and your best day's 
} work. 


Dao you third rt lati, 7 


THE NATIONAL SIZES of Robt. Burns are priced from 
‘}) 10c to 15c. Little Bobbie, a small cigar, but very high 











in quality, sells at 6c. Robt. Burns Laddies, still 
[ ; smaller, come 10 in a package — price 30c. 
Ps Wherever men travel throughout the United 
Nn, States they will find Robt. Burns cigars 
| 
| NaH if 2 GENERAL CIGAR CO., INc., 119 West 40th St., New York City 
Se , ° : ; 
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yn the nignt Five thousand 

e United Late and ever so 

if he re wondering where these bovs 

iv ‘ b ‘ faring. One can almost feel 

Ma i ‘ { ® lar (fT American coast to 

Amer homeward bound 

It i terrible } Uy the wireless room a half 
| I ter t the voices of the sea 

Ct he ‘ ‘ ure x gz their respect e positions and 

he nditior Bu t Brest the chief of operations 

f the American nava tation tens to them all, and like 

i j atcher i tower he sends back wireless me 

tot hips steering them out of the storm areas to 

‘ eathe What a wonderful thing the wirel« ! 
And hat a splendid solicitude for the wounded who lie ir 
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Q' DDENLY mut of the ht come signals of distres 
. it 0) ‘ ounded by radio from at least a half 


Ze} PRE fore dawn show iny signs of a let-up in the 
i's fur The chief of naval operations orders the ve 
nea ea lere proceed thither. Only one 

f these orders comes to ! I Apparently the vessel 
tight ahead of us and li n our course. We reach it 
i few mur ind her thin a few mile the captain 

teps to the wirels vom, picl ip a receiver from the 

ind tall ye tall to the skipper of the other 

hip. It the wirel telephone which is being used, and 

he voice is heard just as clearly a few miles away as if it 
ere being tra litted over a city telephone 
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ire shipping a sea on the starboard side. The men will 
ean on the rails just the same and get wet. And the execu 
tive officer of the ship, Commander E. P. Finney, is already 
he lookout for those with water-soaked clothing. Night 
ind day he keeps his vigil He worries about the comfort 
kindliness 1s typi al of the care 


which the United States Navy takes of its precious charge 


the troop and if hi 


as it transports them home, mothers and fathers need feel 


no neer? Wi is he worrying? 
Well. some of them are bound to get wet,” he tells n 
and caten cold and the flu is so eas) to cate! It would 


be a shame to lose any of them now 

Memories of other trips across, when the dreadful influ 
enza took off one hundred and twenty-three on one journey 
before they touched France, came back to the command 
ing officer. Other transports lost as many It was in- 
evitable under the crowded conditions which war loading 
had made necessary in the race to France—at its height 
last September and October. Again the troops are 
There are doctors 


crowded; shipping space is so scarce. 


galore on board. Sickness is kept down to the minimum, 
but sick bay gets three or four cases of flu just the same. 
A lieutenant colonel and a major have it. Illness is no 
About a dozen navy nurses are en route 
home. They are pressed into service. Gladly they don 
their little white caps and resume watchful occupation 
What a diversified list of passengers we have aboard! 
Besides four thousand troops there are colonels and majors 


respecter of rank 


and captains and lieutenants who are traveling as casuals 
Many of them are medical officers A thoughtful Govern 
ment has asked that doctors who can be spared from the 
hospitals of France shall be sent back to America at once, 
not merely those who will care for civilian sick but those 
who have been teaching in medical schools and universities 
where the physicians of the next generation are being 
trained No one begrudges that priority. Some of the 
marine officers who were at Chateau-Thierry are with us, 
also military and naval aviators, some of the naval officers 
who have been hunting submarines in destroyers for many 
months, 
expeditionary force in France, nurses of the Army and 
Navy and people from auxiliary organizations, though 
noticeably few of the latte £ 


engineers who have been the backbone of our 





as most of the space is given 
up to returning soldier 

It is unusual to see women aboard a transport, but the 
Navy manages to make them comfortable. Indeed the 
Navy exhibits a chivalry of spirit in another feminine phase 
of the war which is particularly evident on board this ship 
I noticed it to-day for the first time when I saw a gob 
promenading the deck with a girl on his arm. I made 
inquiries. It was unusual to see an ordinary seaman up 
on the deck with colonels, majors and lieutenants. He had 
the freedom of the ship. He could go anywhere. The little 
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girl with him — the two seem no more than eighteen or nine- 
teen-—is a French war bride. They were married in Brest 
and the United States Government gives passage to the 
wife of any soldier or sailor who returns to America with 
her husband. And the Navy treats the wives of the soldiers 
or sailors with a respect and consideration not less than 
that given the highest-ranking passengers. 

True enough, the gob lives below decks and works his 
p ssage, or if he is a soldier he goes below with the troops 


for inspections, drills and his bunk. But his wife has a 
stateroom, traveling first-class. And the husband is per 


mitted to come on deck during his leisure hours and 
promenade to his heart’s cgntent. It’s a good way to in 

press the wife of either the soldier or the sailor who has 
fought for his country what American democracy really 
means. The French girls who by marriage acquire the 
citizenship of their American husbands cannot but find 
even in the first stage of their entry into America some- 
thing about their adopted country to love and honor. 

I have been talking with some of the nurses who have 
served at the Front. They h been in France nearly 
three years. One of them was with the French Army before 
America entered the war. Another served with American 
troops in the Argonne offensive. The latter is a middle 
aged woman with a perspective somewhat different from 
some of the war workers one might meet back in America 
She has seen men brought into the dressing stations wit! 
limbs shattered and bodies ripped apart. As clothing was 
removed a hand or a leg would sometimes fall away from a 
limp frame 
cases away to tents where within a few minutes or a few 
hours these American troops breathed their last. 





She has seen the doctors order the hopeless 


New Standards of Manliness 

| nc American boys they were,” she says. “I can 
never forget their wonderful stoicism. Their fortitude 

was indescribable. They never whimpe red. They neve! 
e even in their last mo 
oung soldier—he wasn’t 





complained. They were consider 
nents. I shall ever remember a y 
more than seventeen, it seemed to me—as I sat at his side 
with a fan trying to drive flies away and keep him cool 
He watched me for a little while and finally said: ‘Wh 
do you fan me? You will tire yourself—-and there’s no use 
wasting yourself on me. I'll be gone in a few minutes 
maybe there are others.’ 

‘It is that kind of spirit—exemplified in case after 
case—which the men are carrying back who have lived 
through the awfulness of war. It was horrible to see fine 
American boys mangled and torn; but the death they 
died, it was something noble —indescribably so!” 

I couldn't help thinking of the effect of the war also on 
the women who had seen it thus at first hand. They are 
returning with a 
knowledge of the 





realities of life that 
must make an im 
pression on their 
sisters at home. 
They have seen the 
American character 
in its most noble ex 
pression; and they 
will insist upon that 
ideal throughout 
their lives. 

Much the same 
thought is conveyed 
by a major of the 
Marine Corps who 
has seen service at 
Chateau-Thierry 
and St.-Mihiel and 
wears the Distin 
guished Service 
Cross of the Ameri- 
can Army. The usual 
question the uniniti- 
ate asks the veteran, 
Was he afraid? 

“Why, yes,” he 
answers, “‘and any- 
one who tells you he 
isn’t frightened and 
almost scared to 
death doesn’t tell 
you the truth. Onl) 
you can’t afford to 
allow your fright to 
get the better of 
you. You know 
you must keep on 
and you do. You 
expect to get it any 
minute. So you 
carry on tilltheend.”’ 

Concluded on 
Page 159) 
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HAT crisp toughness which bespeaks the 
quality of Systems Bond comes from endur- 
ing rag fibres—sinews of strength combined 


with the serviceable fibres of spruce 


Drawing out these fibres to their full length— 
beating them into a pulp of the proper consist 
ency —is one of the most delicate operations In 
paper making. Placed in the “ beaters’’—large 
tubs holding twelve hundred pounds of pulp— 
the mixture otf rag pulp and sulphite pulp Is 
whirled round and around for hours, while roll 
and bed plate draw the fibres out to the proper 
length. Alum and resin are added to give the 
paper a good writing surface—pigments or dyes 
to secure just the right shade of white or 
color. Then on to the “Jordan Refiner™ 
the mixture goes, where the process of 
*“beating”’ is finished, and the thousands of 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fibre strands are made ready for that matting 
which will give strength, endurance, resistance. 


Skill and experience, as well as control and se- 
lection of raw materials, are necessary to produc e 
paper of unvarying quality and uniform compo- 
sition. Systems Bond, made by men old in paper 
manufacturing practice, embodies the results of 
such skill in the satisfactory service every sheet 
gives. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 


group of papers a gr ide for every Bond and Ledger 


need all pro luced under the same advan geous condi 
tions and includi ig the well known Pilgri 1, Transer pt 
and Atlantic marks 
Ask your printer to use Oystems Bond on your 
next order of letter-heads He can also obtain 


of Writing Paper interesting and valuable to the 


fmAg for you our book on ‘The Modern Manufacture 


paper buyer 


New York, New York 
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SIFTEEN years ago or soat road att 
} Chicago pointed to a pile of papers « 

and told me the following story about them 
\ 


green immigrant fresh from some Hungarian village 


t employment in the Chicago stot kyard and was pres 


vo 
ently sent East as an attendant with a trainload of cattle 
When the train was pulling out he climbed on top of a car 
to look at the scener \ low viaduct swept him off, killing 
him and leaving a wido ind a brood of children penniless 

Immediately the widow was waited upon by a lawyer's 
emissar who explained to her that she could recover 
everal thousand dollars’ damages from the railroad for her 
husband leath The lawyer would take the case on a 
mtingent fee, retaining one-third o ome such proportion 


} compensation and to reimburse 


f what he recovered a 

himself for the money he advanced to cover court costs 

Che widow agreed to that and signed the power of attorney 
Directly afterward an emissary from another lawyer 
alled and explained that | employer would take the 

vyidow’s case on a contingent fee and recover several thou 


the railroad for her. As the 


ind dollars’ damages from 


ple widow understood | the more la Vyers the more 
lamayes o without mer ymniir tI first one she signed 
the second one power of attorne A source of fabulou 


she set out looking 
Ba h of 


promised to 


vealth appeared to open before her, and 


ip contingent fee lawyer! on ner own account 


them on hearing her statement of the fact 
he duly signed a power of 
all duly authorized, pre 


With a good deal 


made to 


recover damage ind for each 


ittorney » eighteen lawyers, 


ented the widow's claim to the railroad 


f wrangling among the attorneys the widow was 

understand that she could have only one lawyer and bring 
niy one sult 

ise agreed with the rail 


that should 


The lawyer who finally got the « 


1d’s attorney as to the amount of damages 


e paid ludyment is entered for that amount and satis 

tied. I have forgotten the amount, but the widow after 
tthi with her imposing legal staff had something or 
her left 


A Ghoulish Business Disappearing 


ingle on the case 


po 


oo wnother lawyer got a new His 


nmigrant had been employed by the 


int wa 





tockyards’ concern met his death by anaccident which 
occurred in the uurse of his employment, and as his 
employer had bes negligent in not warning him of the 


dangers to whi he would be exposed on a moving train 
they were liable for damages. By suing her husband's 
negligent employer the widow could recover a much 


greater amount than the railroad had agreed to pay. So 
he wanted the railroad money handed back, the j 1dg 
ment against the railroad set aside, and a new suit brought 
against the pac ng neer! As I recollect it the court 
after hearing the reumstances and learning the size of the 
last lawver mtingent fee refused to set aside the judg 
ment 

Now the only odd thing about that case was the number 
f lawyers employed. Otherwise it typified a universal 


tuation, Then as now, or probably more than now, work 


men were alway meeting with accidents in the course of 
their employment that ibled them for shorter or longer 
periods, or killed then That was a constant cause of 





poverty. Ina great many case stoppage of wages for 
more than a brief period saying nothing of the expenses of 
illness or death — immediately dragged the family into want 

rhe victim— or his widow if it was a fatal accident — was 
privileged to sue for damages. Rarely had he money with 


THE 


> 
By WILL PAYNE 


DECORATIONS BrY GUERNSEY MOORE 


IRA 


But many 
advancing 


which to engage a lawyer and pay court cost 
lawyers would take his case on a contingent fee 
the preliminary costs themselves and claiming a third or so 
of the judgment as their compensation. In every industrial 
center lawyers specialized in this practice and had their 
agents to watch for accidents and get the case ambulance 
chasers, But concerns with a high lia- 
bility to accidents on account of the number of employees 


they were called. 


had their own ambulance chasers, whose duty it was to 
hear of the case, beat the contingent-fee lawyer to it, give 
the victim or his dependents a little money and get them 


to sign a waiver of damages 

Usually the greatest pains were taken to keep industrial 
accidents secret, so the contingent-fee lawyer couldn't get 
an opening. Undoubtedly many lawyers handled this class 
of cases honestly, but as a pretty general rule it was to 
their advantage to get a quick settlement——on the familiar 
commercial principle that a rapid turnover with a small 
profit is better than a long haul with larger profit in the end. 
If the case was fought to a finish it would probably drag on 
# couple of years or even more, consuming much of the 
time and requiring a large advance for costs. So 
would probably 


iawyer’s 
the company, appraising all the chances, 
offer to settle immediately for a comparatively small sum, 
and a brisk lawyer by making twenty quick settlements 
could get more‘profit than by fighting one case. 

The companies had their expert claims departments, 
whose busines If the victim 
presented his own claim to the company he would pretty 
certainly be offered but a comparatively small sum. If he 
or his lawyer persisted in fighting the case and recovered a 
good-size judgment the company would appeal and employ 
all the formidable and well-known resources of the law to 
make delay, so if it did finally have to pay a big judgment 
it enjoyed the pious satisfaction of knowing that it had 


it was to keep costs down, 


caused the claimant to spend the greater part of it in costs 
and fees. In general it was the Prussian policy of fright 
fulness, the idea being to make the pressing of a damage 
claim so terrifying that only obdurate souls would under- 
take it 
’s sympathy excessive damages would be awarded. It 


Every now and then in a case that appealed to a 
jury 
would then be the claims department’s duty to keep the 
average down by whittling at other claims 

Altogether it was as ghoulish a business as ever was car- 
ried on in a community —and unprofitable to 
everybody concerned, with the exception of relatively few 
In spite of all their arts companies found their 
damage payments mounting, and they knew that a great 
part—-no doubt more than half —of what they finally paid 
out for damages went not to the victims of the accidents 
but to costs and lawyers’ fees. And through the cost of 
maintaining courts to try these long-drawn cases the 
public was paying a big toll that benefited nobody. Mean- 
on the other hand, wage earners’ families were con- 
tantly thrust down into poverty, for to recover damages 
by this 


civilized 


lawyers 


while, 


method usually took at least a year and often two 
or three, during which the family income ceased. 

The public began to revolt against that stupid and brutal 
It was found that fatal and disabling accidents 
are a constant feature of industry, and though by reason- 
able care, installation of safety devices, and so on, their 
number could be decidedly reduced yet there would always 
be accidents, just as there will always be fires. Probably 
the annual toll of deaths from industrial accidents in the 
more dangerous occupations in the United States runs to 


situation, 
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twenty-five thousand a mean 
stopping the wage income of something like that 
number of families. In a five-year or 
period that means a host of families « xposed to poverty. 
Presumably there was a time—back in the pre-factory 
days of handcrafts and home ind suing ar 
employer for damages on account of such rare industrial 
accidents as might occur was a fairly adequate way of deal 
ing with them. A good many of our legal and social idea 
We stuck to the old idea 
long after industry had outlived them, and poverty was 
one of the penalties we paid for it. Other countries were 
ahead of us in adopting the sensible idea that as liability to 
accident is a standing feature of industry its cost should be 
thrown upon industry, not upon the helpless individual 


year now, which 


ten-yeal 


stries— when 


took shape back in that time. 


victims; and distributed on the insurance principle, sub 
stantially as fire loss is distributed. 
Everybody knows there is constant liability to fire, 


which may damage or destroy any given piece of property 
at any time. By insuring practically ali property that i 
subject to fire hazard the loss is distributed so it is no great 
burden to anyone. Europe began applying that principle 
to industrial accidents thirty years ago, thereby in great 
measure putting a stop to one important cause of poverty 
It was only in 1910, however, that we really began it, New 
York State leading the way in that year, to be followed next 
year by Wisconsin, then by Minnesota, and so on until at 
present thirty-eight states—and the Federal Government 
for its army of civilian employees— have adopted insurance 
against industrial accidents, or compensa 
tion,” as it is commonly called. The rapidity with whict 
the movement spread shows that the public 
adopt common-sense cures for preventable poverty once 
the way is pointed out 


‘workmen's 


is ready to 


A Picture of the New Scheme 


HERE are different methods, but the basic ideas in all 

cases are that these accidents are a legitimate charge 
upon industry which produced them; that the charge shall 
be distributed over industry on the insurance-premium 
principle; that the victim of the accident or his dependent 
shall be entitled to compensation on a fixed scale, to be paid 
promptly without factitious quibbling, without drawn-out 
litigation and without expense to him or them— very much 
as your life insurance or accident insurance or fire insurance 
policy is paid when a legitimate claim arises under it. 

The plan most favored is to establish a state commission 
to collect the premiums and pay the claims or supervise 
the payment where the employer insure 
against accidents in a casualty company. The compensa- 
tion is generally fixed ir. terms of percentage of the victim's 
wage. Usually for a disability extending more than two 
weeks he receives two-thirds of his wages. Permanent dis 
abilities and death are also compensated in terms of per 
centage of wages. Loss of eye, leg, arm, hand, thumb, and 
so on are compensated at fixed rates. 

The following from the report of the New York com 
mission for 1916 gives a picture of the scheme: ‘“ There are 
in the state two hundred thousand employers. Two mil- 
lion workmen are under the law. They receive an annual 
wage of a billion dollars a year. There are three hundred 
and fifteen thousand accidents a year, excluding those 
which cause no loss of time other than a day, a turn or a 
shift, or that require no other medical attention than first 
aid. This is a thousand accidents a day. Of these, all 
require medical aid. The average cost of medical aid is ten 


elects to 


Continued on Page 34 
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~ The Comfort Car 
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UPMOBILE performance stands out as 

| . . . . 
| a thing distinct, unique, and unusual. 
| It is adefinite, positive guva/ity of performance, 
| uncommon among motor cars. 

) The explanation is that eleven years of persist- 
. ent, scientific development have been devoted 
{ to the four-cylinder principle by the Hupmo- 

bile organization. 

' 

| We have steadfastly adhered to the conviction 
I that the four-cylinder principle contains within 
4 itself every possibility for complete motoring 

comfort. 
One of the results of this close application is an 

: engine that obeys like a fine-mettled race horse 

inthe get-away, and pulls likea dogged, power- 
i ful plow-horse on the hills and heavy roads. 
f . 
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irs a case Chere are annually sixty thousand claims 
i bere lhe erage cash benefit is one hundred 
here are twelve hundred deaths a year 

The a r enefit thirty-two hundred and fifty 
ial benefits, including medical aid, 
‘ ‘ elve! n dollars a year. The 

iv I . } r VEC 

i ‘ ‘ l i t * t il 4 aer or ndu try 
} , , ea ye yet it would 

‘ f ! il I r familie f the na 

I i 

¢ ‘ erience of iecident insurance, or work 
pensat ns ba it most very few years, for 

the f t la were passed It took time to get orga! 

and ¢ y. Mistakes have been made of course. It 

r everal years more, at best, to get the scheme 

ighly organized and to accumulate a body of experi 

hich it may be irely guided. There is the gen 
i riticisn 1 one de that compensation 1s fixed too 
ind except for the higher-paid labor disability con 


ought to be compensated at 


Litip i Wee} 
enty-five or eighty or a hundred per cent of the wage, 

for the wage was on ifficient to maintain the family in 
decent phy il conditior On the other hand the first 
fect of the eme yeneral that the number of claims 

r damage and onsequently the total cost tend to 


nerease in the early year As workmen discover by expe 
ence that they will be paid for injuries promptly and 
thiout expense to themselves they report injuries and 


it in claims where formerly they would have said nothing 


ibout it. Thus it aid that if the cost the first year is one 
indred, by the fourth or fifth year it will have risen to a 
indred and twent But the tem 1s so new In most 
ile that the fourt or filt! ear falls in a period of 
reasing industrial activity with a swifter pace and wit! 
' e green ha it ' 


The Leading Causes of Poverty 


JEYOND any questior t is the sound, intelligent 








> tem of dealing with industrial accidents Experience 
ll bring better laws, better organization, better mana 
gerial skill. By th tem whatever employers and the 
iblic pay out for industrial accidents goes to the victim 
of the accidents, instead of half or two-tl rds of it being 
vasted in court expenses and lawyers’ fee and industrial 
accident of which, as shown above, three hundred and 
fifteen thousand hay in one state in one year will 
cease to be an ever-standing, ever-fruitful cause of poverty 
thi te undoubtedly tend constantly to 

dent yuntry began to sprout “safety 

Col dentall with the movement to adopt this 


t accident 
about a mass of poverty in the 


inability to 





ate meaning by poverty simply 


procure the essentials of wholesome pl cal existence, 
ick of a sanitary dwelling and sufficient food and clothing 
to keep the body u A great deal of it i 
trictly preventable Its causes may probably be set down 
is follow 

ages, unemploymer 


a living, lazir 


good condition, 


;,in the order of their importance: Ignorance, low 
) } 


t, illness, inherent incapacity to earn 


one may object to the arrange 





ment and insist that inherent incapacity and lazine 
deserve a higher place in the ( but I believe there is no 
question about the first place 

By ignorance— the chief cause-——I mean your ignorance 
ind mine even more tha that of the one million, three 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand white persons, of 
native parentage and ab e ten years of age, who could 
not read or write i the last census and the two and a 
quarter million negro nr the same disadvantageous po 
tior Mostly their ignorance not their own fault, for 
they never had a fair opportunity to know better. You 
nd I had pl f opport { now better than let 
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four million native citizens grow up illiterate, but were too 
heedless to take advantage of it. The school was there for 
us, wide open, but we wouldn’t study the lesson. 

We knew that a million immigrants, mainly from the 
most backward regions of Europe, were pouring in here 
every year and very largely congregating in industrial 
centers, where they lived more or less apart. 
Came along and somebody who looked it up came to the 
conclusion that three million residents who had been here 
two or three years or longer didn’t know a word of English 


Sut when war 


and couldn't read a President’s proclamation or a sum- 
to appear before a draft board we were 
Our ignorance is willful—or just 


comes to the same thing. 


mor somewhat 


startled indifference, 
which 
Ignorance is nine-tenths a social crime. There 
reason at all why any normal child should grow up in the 
United States without an education at public expense that 
will enable him or her to attack the problem of getting a 
living intelligently. And if everybody who grew up in the 
United States knew how to attack the problem with real 
intelligence, applying his or her natural abilities to the best 
advantage, poverty would be by way of disappearing. Ina 
twenty-five-year cycle ending with 1914, production of 
mineral wealth, measured in value, multiplied by four, 
production of agricultural wealth multiplied by four, pro- 
duction of manufactures multiplied by two and a half, and 
the total income of the country could hardly have been less 
than thirty-five billion dollars 

But at the end of that period we were spending on public 
schools all told only about five dollars and a half a head a 


l no 


year, or considerably less than we were spending on auto- 
Of twenty-six million persons of school age, less 
than fifteen millions were in average daily attendance or 


mobiles 


a hur 








public schools, which were open on an average or 


© instruct them we 





dred and sixty days in the year. ‘T 
employed six hundred and four thousand teachers, whose 
iverage pay was five hundred and seventy dollars a year, 
vr about that of a hod carrier. Out of a big group— more 
than a million and a half—especially examined under the 
elective draft, three hundred and « ighty odd thousand, or 
unable to understand an Eng 


These 


four per cent, 
lish newspaper or 
from nearly every 
That is 
problem 


venty were 


write letters home. men came 
state in the Union. 

no way to attack poverty or any other social 
Private 
has no more to do with it than monogamy 
years the public 
vote of practically every male above twenty-one, and of 
It is what we—all of us—have willed it to 


ownership of property, or capitalism, 
has. For many 


chool system has been subject to the 


females. 


many 
be. Its shortcomings are exactly our shortcomings — all of 
us. We should come just as short under any other political 


ystem. Socialists want to change the color of the flag. All 
that needs changing is our own minds. And we are chang- 
ing our minds. A big extension and improvement of public 
education is coming. The war is going to hasten it. Woman 
suffrage is going to hasten it. Every voting and speaking 
person in the United States can give it a push —right under 
the poor old bourgeois red, white and blue, which promises 
to stay up quite a spell in spite of all made-in-Germany. 
Our capitalistic minds do change. Time was, and only 
a couple of generations ago, when it was the accepted thing 
to work children eight and nine years old twelve or four 
teen hours a day. The children couldn’t help themselves, 
and employers constitutionally shy at anything that looks 
like a fixed increase in cost of production. Civilized coun 
tries began intervening by forbidding the employment of 
children under a certain age and limiting the hours of older 
accepted idea is expressed by the new 


ones The now 
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Revenue Law, which lays a special tax on any mine or 
quarry in which a child under sixteen years of age has bee 
employed at any time during the year, and on any mil 
cannery, workshop or manufacturing establishment i: 
under fourteen has been employed, or one 
between fourteen and sixteen has worked more than eight 
hours a day or more than six days in a week or at night 
We are about at the point of prohibiting the industrial 
employment of children under fourteen and of strictly 
limiting hours of those between fourteen and sixteen. The 
sound idea is that if we can’t make a living without work 
ing children we'd better quit, and any industry that can’t 
get along without child labor has got to 
ocially it doesn’t pay. 

The next thing, soon following, was limitation of hour 
for women. As usual the United States was behind some 
other big industrial countries in legislation because condi 
tions on the whole were decidedly better here. But the 
Supreme Court has upheld laws limiting hours for women, 
and the idea is now commonly accepted, for as a general 
proposition women in industry are less able to protect 
themselves than men are, and the health of bearers of chil- 
dren is of decided social importance. 

That naturally ran into another and more difficult labor 
problem—a poverty problem too. A great many women 
and young males were as helpless to protect themselves in 
the matter of wages as they had been in the matter of hours 
They were so situated that they couldn't organize for col 
lective bargaining. If there was a social loss in systemati 
cally overworking them, to the detriment of their health, 
self-respect and citizenship, there was equally a social loss 
in underpaying them so their wage was insufficient to pro- 
cure the essentials of decent physical existence. 


which a child 


quit, because 





Minimum Wage Laws 
— DEAL with that condition England passed a mini 
mum wage law nearly ten years ago, applying to female 
labor in four trades—-chain making by hand, 
paper-box making, lace and wholesale tailoring. The act 
has since been extended to confec tionery, preserving, shirt 
making, hollow ware, embroidery. It sets up for each trade 
a board composed of representatives of the employers, the 
employees and the state, which fixes a minimum wage, with 
penalties for paying or accepting any smaller wage. Mass- 
achusetts put a similar law into effect in 1913, and Oregor 
about the 
and the District of Columbia, by act of Congress. 

In upholding the Oregon act the Supreme Court of that 
state said: “‘Every argument put forward to sustain the 
maximum-hours law ’’— limiting hours of labor for women 
‘applies equally in favor of the minimum-wage law as also 
within the police powers of the state and as a regulation 
tending to guard public morals and public health.””. The 
United States Supreme Court has upheld this law, follow 


ing the same line of reasoning that led it to sustain the 


“sweated”’ 


same time. Twelve states now have such laws, 


maximum-hours law. 

At first glance that seems an easy way to dispose of 
‘“‘poverty wages."” Unquestionably a great many work- 
ers—especially women—receive wages insufficient to cover 
the cost of wholesome living. Sometimes that is because 
custom or competition for jobs among unorganized workers 
has established a low wage. 
the needle trades, it is because the product is sold at a 
price that doesn’t permit fair wages. Passing a law under 
which every employer is required to pay a minimum wage 
based on fair cost of living, looks reasonable, for all employ- 
then be in the and consumers 
ought to pay enough for article to cover the fair 
cost of for the 
labor employed. 

But in fact 
than it 


before t} e 


Sometimes, as in branches of 


ers would same position 
every 
producing it, including living wages 
the problem is much knottier 
first glance. Investigations 
war indicated that about four-fifths 


looks at 











Continued on Page 122 
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HERE’S fun in getting 

the litthe hands dirty 
sometimes; and there’s a 
lot of fun in getting them 
clean with 


oblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 





You'll love to see the rich, 
creamy lather pile up; it dis- 
solves the most obstinate dirt. 


Good for home, office, shop 
or garage. 





If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 





CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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Do You Appreciate the Size of 
Philadelphia as a Market for Your Goods? 


HE old boundary lines were made in) —but everybody knows that the real Boston 

1854, inside of which the census gives _ is a city of 2,000,000 or more. So in Phila- 
Philadelphia credit for about 1,700,000 = delphia. She overgrew her boundary lines 
people. Boston gets credit for : about 700, (00 years ago, and is in reality a city of 


FIVE MILLION PEOPLE 


in what is called Metropolitan Philadelphia 

















The banking resources, not including the — they would have a total banking resource 
trust deposits, are $1,270,000,000. If they of $2,247,000,000 as compared with Chicago's 
included the trust deposits of $977,000,000 total banking resource of $1,460,030,258. 


The following is the value of exports for the fiscal year 1918, requiring Customs supervision: 
: s / 


NEW YORK. ...... . . . $2,616,850,680 
yg 8. | Ye 446,612,168 
NEW ORLEANS .....+6- 381,428,110 
ne 336,356,608 
SAN FRANCISCO. ....... 211,874,817 
Pe 2 + & 2 eee ee S 205,189,419 


Philadelphia collected $2,201,196 MORE — remarkable PUBLIC _LEDGER-LON.- 
revenue during the last fiscal year than DON TIMES News Service. 

Boston, San Francisco and Baltimore com- ‘This, with the Associated Press Service 
bined, and at $1,149,826 LESS expense. and its own European correspondents, 


Philadelphia’s efficiency is reflected in the _ S!ves it the world’s greatest news service. 


Public Ledger, which is spending over Its progressiveness is making Philadelphia 
$200,000 a year to give its readers the very the news center of the world. 


Send a dollar for a two months’ subscription 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


50 MILES OF SMOKE STACKS 


ALMOST A CONTINUOUS BUILT-UP CITY FROM TRENTON,N.J. TO WILMINGTON,DEL, 
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new life! So frail, so impotent. A hasty 
brush of arm, a firm touch of pillow—and it 
would not even breathe; the living link 
binding her to these past dark bitter months 
would be no more. It would all fade—into 
a half-forgotten nightmare 

She looked at it and tried to remember 
it was Roscoe’s child. It cried again. She 
touched its feet. The Vv were cold like bits 
of cool silk floss. Suddenly a queer tremor 
ran through her; a hot surging tide of pro- 
tective ecstasy. She clutched the little one 
to her sudden! There, with its helpless 
silken feet in her breast, Norah cried for the 
first time 

And the little hand of ice at her heart 
loosed its hold; it was a warm little hand 
that touched her there now—two hands. 
Like a chalice. They cupped her heart, to 
hold forever. 





au 

NE of Samson West’s earliest memories 

was of the sewing machine. As he lay 
n his cradle up a fat small foot, 
ingling his rir ls or trying to pull 
himself up, he became aware of 
yresence a terable fixity. <A 
ister of sl ape less dark 
bulk with vertical of iron, with flashing 
wheels that spun « iriously, and narrow 








eathern cords that hummed and twanged 
ternally It sang with a nasally raucous 
voice, stopping suddenly like a jerked-up 
horse. These were the times mostly og © n 


he cried for a drink of water or for |} 


1onster would snort, jerk up 
wheels would stop spinning, 
ne a scuff and push of chair, 
V nd himself upborne in two 
trong hands, lifted to a broad warm haven, 


above which loomed a rich-colored kindly 
d nset with two twinkling blue lights. 
The blue lights always sent a tide of warmth 
hroug! him he would throw out his little 

ns, tangle his fingers in asilken luxuriance 





at : ngered somewhere above him, set his 


wet little mouth vaguely hunting, hunting. 


At first he associated all this with the 


monster itself —a manifestation of its activ- 


ty; but gradually he realized that it was a 
separate entity, that it belonged to the 
} 


monster only for long set periods when he 


must be good and lie in his cradle. 


} 


By the time he could climb out and toddle 


round the room he understood even more. 


The production of this monster was 


sacred. It was inviolable, consecrate, and 
when it was bent upon its task he must be 


very good and unobtrusive. It was fed 
froma heap of material that lay on a near-by 
chair. Its fruit occupied another in neat 
piles, and it was the object of the person 


feeding it to build this last pile as swiftly as 
might be—a curious fancy. 

This person was, as Samson had learned, 
his mother—a beautiful rosy giantess, who 
worked her machine so fast her whole body 
throbbed with it. So when the little needle 
tongue flew Samson would stand and hold 
her dress and watch the tacking lines “ left 
behind; or, tiring, notice the little vibrat- 
ing golden hairs along her neck, or He ‘re the 
sunlight touched her. 

Presently, he knew, she would stop; stop 
to kiss him a minute or get him a piece of 
bread and jam. But she would go on agair 
very shortly. 

By the time he was four Samson knew 
why. His mother worked for a pants fac- 
tory that had opened in the town. “ Doing 
piecework,”’ they called it. Twice each 
week she called at the factory and pone 
away a bundle of cloth sh apes. These she 
must stitch together and re turn in time for 
anew bundle. As she was paid six cents for 
each shape, necessarily there was aD yremiun 
on numbers. As he grew older Samsor 
partook of her agitation on this subject, 
and the queer bifurcate forms of gray or 
plum or ~~ | blue took on a poignant 

ignificance. A day’s illness, a little plea 
jaunt, an "added hour of play must 
made up. 

Still in the main it was a prosperou 


usiness. Their needs were simple, and the 





ittle three-room cottage was a bright and 


} 
] 
pleasant spot to play in. Sometimes peo 
ple came to see them—an old lady who 
( 


ried over him weakly pad ae eee eee 1 who 





owned a wonderful | shop with bright 
and cked-looking tools, wherein one saw 
long lovely curls of delicate pine shaving 


ifactured before one’s eyes. These old 
parties were addressed respectively a 
“sramaw” and “‘grampaw,” and at raré 
intervals little Samson spent a day with 
them; but they looked at him so sadly it 
made him uncomfortable. Once he heard 
gramaw speaking to his mother: 

‘If you’d leave the boy with me or put 
him to the Blatchfords you could go away 
and get better work elsewhere, Noral 
You'd have more money in the end. You've 
got no clothes at all—or nothing for your 
self.” 

Samson remembered how fiercely his 
mother had pressed him to her. 

‘Nothing’d make me leave Sammy — not 
on this earth!” she answered passionately 
He snuggled close with a warm proud sense 
of importance. 

His mother loved him much, that was 
sure. As soon as he was old enough he 
trotted with her to the pants factory when 
she collected or delivered her bundles. He 






































































The Last Thing He Saw as the Train Drew Out Past the Water Tank Was the Flicker 


of His Mother's Waving Handkerchief 
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not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 





‘‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service” 





MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. It a 


pose is to collect and select scientific an 

practical Lcderennsionvaiaiadiiinn nite 
ress and developments in the art of in 
candescent lamp manufacturing and t 
distribute this information to the com 
panies entitled to receive this service 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the Genera 
ElectricCompanyatSchenectady,N.Y 
The mark MAZDA can appear only or 
lamps which meet the standards o 
MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop 
erty of the General Electric Company 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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GARAGE 


VISE 


indi one lit iround your car or your hom« It will save 

time and moneys make many a hard job easy Phe United 

Army has bought 40,000 of these vises tor field equipment 

how good a \ it} Your hardware or supply dealer has or 
get you a Columbian Vise—or we will send it post-paid anywhere 
in the U.S. tor $5.00 
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had noticed that she pre ferred his to other 
society. She had no other friends. Indeed 
she barely nodded to folks, only bidding the 
time in a proud hurt way. But if his mother 
kept to him alone they were enough for each 
other. 

Sunday afternoons the pants factory was 
forgotten. His mother would take down 
her thick long hair and go down on all fours 
to play with him. She would ride him on 
her strong back, with her braids for his 
She played mad-dog and barked at 
him from behind a chair until he shrieked 
with delight; she "was an Indian, a pirate, 
pantomimist, for his pleasure. With a piece 
of folded paper she could make a magic 
bird; and with a cup of sugar such taffy 
lollipops as ever delighted a small stomach. 
Her kiss was heavenly panacea for bump or 
bruise, and when the wind howled over the 
shingles at night her arms were his safe 


reins. 


harbor. He had, he felt, the most mar- 
velous mother in the world 
But when Samson was six he went to 


school and his faith was somewhat jostled. 
She was not-— not quite like other mothers. 
He mentioned it over his noon bread and 
milk one day. 
‘Maw,” 

I gota paw ? 

His mother’s high color faded out. 

“Why, Sammy ?”’ she faltered 

“‘Ukey Roland says we ain’t ever goin’ 
to have one. He say had one but 
he wasn’t a real one. He says he ran away 
and left us, but that wasn't a 


” 


‘why haven’t you and 


he said, ‘ 


Ss we once 
anyhow he 
real one 
“Oh, Sammy 
He never did remember 


what his mother 


had answered just then. But when she 
took back her bundle to the factory she 
came away empty-handed. And within the 


week they had packed their few sticks of 
furniture and moved to Leaderburg, where 
people didn’t know them. There was no 
pants factory here, but his mother started 
on a newer, more zesthetic enterprise. She 
opened a little home bakery. It was not 


quite so certain of remuneration as the 
factory had been, but she had more time 
for domestic tasks— and for Sammy. It 


was pleasanter to find her in the kitchen 
after school rather than at the back-aching 
machine. To see her skimming out fat 
glossy fried cakes from the amber fat—to 
be allowed to dust them with the sugar 
shaker; to watch her evolve fascinating 
cookies or little meringue pies! Also they 
had a little bell put on the front door, and 
it was lovely to hear it jangle when a patron 
sLep pe d in. 

One Sunday evening it jangled quite 
loudly, and when Sammy opened the kitchen 
door there stood Mr. Newall, the grocer 
from whom his mother bought her sugar. 

“We don’t sell on Sundays,” Sammy 
began; then he turned and saw his mother, 
and noticed that her face had got quite red. 
Then he saw that Mr. Newall had turned 
a little red too. But Mr. Newall said he 
knew they didn’t sell on Sundays. It seemed 
he had only come to talk; very dull talk, 
Sammy thought. 

They sat in the kitchen because the 
parlor was the shop, and presently Sammy 
had to go up to bed. When his mother 
came up he was nearly asleep, but he felt 
h imse If roused by a passi nate hug and kiss. 

“Never in the world!” his mother was 
saying. “I wouldn’t think of it.””. Which 
seemed foolishly irrelevant. 

After that for a while Mr. Newall came 
every Sunday, and when he met Sammy on 
the street he treated him like a prince. He 
would call him into his shop and give him 
cream chocolates and stick candy and 
crackers. Once he brought him a box of 
marbles and a jackknife and said some- 
thing about a silver watch presently. These 
gifts disturbed his mother strangely. 
Sammy did not understand why until feel- 
ing thirsty one evening after he had gone 
to bed he rose and padded downstairs to 
the water pail. The kitchen door stood 
open, and from the stairs he saw and heard. 

Mr. Newall and his mother stood facing 
each other. 

‘I can't doit, 
say. 

“But you care for me, Norah—you tell 
me you do—and I'd be good to the boy.” 

“How do I know that?” she cried 
sharply. “I don’t know what time’ll 
bring. I belong to him, John; just him and 
me. I want to work for him. I want to 
make it all up to him—his lac ty 

“Let me help you, Norah.’ 

Sammy thought she might be refusing 
the silver watch and almost sprang into 
the room, but something stayed him. 


John,” he heard his mother 
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Norah, I 


1akes no difference 


'Tisn’t because Oh, 
know that old story. It n 
to me.” ; 

But his mother shook her head 

“IT can’t, John—thank you. I 
have anything come between. | 
belong just to him. You don’t 
stand.” 

“He'll go ’way from you some day, 
Norah You'll need somebody then,” he 
prophesied, leaving 

But when his mother explained to Sammy 
just what Mr. Newall had wanted the boy 
agreed with her 

“Nobody can tell what might happen. A 
stepfather— with the best intentions i 
she said agitatedly 

“Besides,"” Sammy assured her, “I’m 
going to marry you myself, mother. I’m 
going to take care of you and buy silk- 
satin dresses for you; even when you're 
so old you can’t hardly walk.” 

“I'm old now old and faded and tired,” 
Nora said with a touch of bitterne ss. 

Not so pe il old, mother. You've only 
got a few teeny wrinkles on each side. You 
wait; I’ll marry you and take you sailing 
on a ship and buy you lots of things.” 

Samson grew apace. He was big like his 


won't 
feel I 


under- 


mother—a handsome little fellow with fine 
eyes and a good carriage. He did well at 


his books and he was popular with his 
mates. And his mother looked upon him 
and called him good. 

* The little bakery flourished so-so. Times 
when Samson needed new shoes or cordu- 
roys, a sled or a special book, Norah had 
to make shift a bit, but she managed. For 
herself it did not matter. She was getting 
on in the thirties now, with a broadening 
fan of silver over each temple. She neve1 
mingled with the social life of the village, 
and a many-turned frock, a shabby cape or 
bonnet served well enough, so be that Sam 
son maintained his place among the young 
folk and had an odd penny or two on hand 

When Samson was in his fifteenth year 
Mr. Blatchford came over to Leaderburg to 
see him 

‘““You know, Norah, he’s a big strong boy 
and ought to lend a hand. I could give him 
work at the apples—through the summers 
anyway, though he’s big enough to work 
steady now.” 

His mother had seemed outraged. 

“T want him to have schooling, Mr. 
Blatchford. I want to send him to college.”’ 

College!”" old Mr. Blatchford cried 
*“On pies and crullers, Norah? Lord, girl, 
what good would come of that?” 

“It'd teach him to take care of wpa 
his mother answered bitterly. “He's : 
boy and he might make a professor or 
law yer, or a minister even 

‘Or a book agent,” ‘old 
sneered to himself. 

‘The Gilt Edge Bakery 
These newfangled places 

‘I’m taking the teachers to board this 
winter,”” Norah answered stoutly. ‘And 
next year I don’t know but I'll give up 
baking and have boarders all the time.” 

She had long ago told Samson her 
story—his story. Even to Leaderburg the 
thing had filtered slowly, and one winter 
afternoon, holding his little hands tightly 
when only the glowing stove had lighted 
the twilight room, Norah had spoken of his 
father—of that lost bitter illusion of hers. 

“It’s the same’s if he was dead,” she 
explained; “ just the same. But you've got 
me le ft, and we're going to do fine things. 
If you’ ve not been treated fair, Sammy, 
mother’s going to help you about it. You 
wait and see. We'll turn you out some- 
thing splendid.” 

The boy believed her. Her words heart- 
ened him in the face of an occasional gibe 
or reference that carried its sting. And 
these occurred only at first, for Leaderburg 
was kind and youth forgets. 

Samson had a happy boyhood and shared 
all the simple pleasures of the village. 
Sometimes waking Sunday mornings he 
would lie adream, busy with pleasant 
egotistic vagary. Most of the lads he 
played with were going no further than 
through high school. But he was going on. 
One of three: To college, to a higher edu- 
cation, into the world. The son of Mrs. 
Norah West, of West’s Home Bakery, to 
wrest a sheepskin and a laurel wreath. 

It came in due time. Norah closed the 
bakery, opened a prosperous boarding 
house, and Samson was able to lend some 
assistance as soda dispenser at Reid’s drug 
store through two vacations. At any 
rate, in the autumn of his eighteenth yea: 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Pack-Mules of Power 


A Novo Outfit is a compact, independent, 
self-contained power plant. Like a burro of the 
mountain trails, it can go anywhere, and will 
furnish efficient, Reliable Power where heavier 
equipment cannot be used. 

The photograph shows a Novo D. H. Hoist at 
work on a concrete dock which the Government 
is building at the Quartermaster’s Terminal, 
Greenwich Point, Philadelphia. The work un- 
dertaken by the Snare & Triest Company, Con- 
tractors, requires compact portable power 
outfits that can be quickly set up and put to 
work, wherever there is work todo. The hoist 
shown is one of the many Novo Outfits which 
are successfully meeting this need. 

The more inaccessible the spot where work 
must be done, the greater the need of Novo 
Power. 

Novo Hoisting Outfits are made for every kind 
of lifting and hauling, in construction work, min- 
ing, lumbering, pile-driving, excavating, grading, 
conveying, etc. Write for Bulletin No. 11—it 
will tell you all about our complete line of Hoists. 


NOve_ ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 





996 Porter Street, Lansing, Mich. 
New York: 1617 Woolworth Building Chicago: 800 Old Colony Building 


Canadian Distributors 
London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario 





Novo Engines, 1'2 to 15 H.P. Outfits for Hoisting, Pump- 

ing, Air Compressing, Sawing. Furnished to operate 

on gasoline, kerosene, natural or artificial gas. Catalog 
showing complete line sent on request. 
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“Another Case of Burns from 
Touching an Exposed Electric Switch” 


large factory-hospitals they know that accidental contact with 
an old-fashioned open-knife electric switch too frequently means 


instant death. 

There are hundreds of such accidents yearly. They will continue to 
happen as long as electricity is needlessly exposed. Make electricity 
safe for everyone. Why misuse it? 

The Square D Safety Switch is an insulated steel box, which contains the switch 
and is operated entirely from the outside. There is no chance for the workman 
to come into contact with the powerful, deadly current. To operate the switch, 
the workman uses the lever outside fhe box. He can work faster, because he does 
not have to be always on his guard 

The Square D Safety Switch box can be padlocked shut 

Have your electrician or contractor replace all dangerous open-knife switches 
that you are now using in your plant or home with Square D Safety Switches. 
Large industrial firms that employ Safety Engineers have already done so. A few 
such firms are— American Steel & Wire Co., American Car & Foundry Co., Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co., National Tube Co., Ford Motor Co., Packard Motor Car 
Co., and Pennsylvania R.R. 

Over 300 sizes for homes, office buildings, factories. For sale by your electrical dealer 
or contractor. See him at once for full information and prices, or write us direct. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


5 - Canadian Works: Walkerville, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 38 

he started out. Norah had bought him new 
clothes, a papier-maché alligator bag, a new 
Bible and a dictionary. Armed with a first 
quarter’s expenses and a shoe box tied in 
white paper, containing ham and chicken 
sandwiches, a pumpkin pie, chocolate cake 
and bananas—to keep him from folating 
until he reached the university at Diamond 
Bend—he bade adieu to Leaderburg. 

The last thing he saw as the train drew 
out past the water tank was the flicker of 
his mother’s waving handkerchief. He 
knew she was smiling and crying together, 
and he shut his eye s tightly r over his shoe 


box, a great thick lump in his throat. The 
big kindly giantess could guide him no 
more. She had loosed his hand. He must 


face it alone. 

College was very different from home. 
It took less than a month to teach Samson 
the meaning of the word ‘‘mossback”’; to 
teach him that smart young gentlemen did 
not wear ready-made ties or eat shoe-box 
lunches or use camel-back trunks; to teach 
him that Leaderburg clothes were ridicu- 
lous; that the open hand and the eternal 
treat were the pass-keys to fraternalia 

Initiations, fraternities, preced- 





pose, 


ence, caste, money, social position, athlet- 
ics—claimed consideration, taught him a 
new scale of values. By Ch ristmas he was 


a fearful and naive mingling of rural pro- 


clivity and worldly urban sophistication. 
But he reverted when he reached Leader- 
burg. Mother’s pies and cakes made life 


carnival for him. It was good to have her 
arms about him, to have her come in and 
tuck him up and make th e old, old prophe- 
cies concerning his future 
1 


By spring he had learned to tread very 








softly over at Diamond Bend about Leader- 
burg and his mother. He had made the 
discovery that most of his confreres were in 
much better cire st ances; that none of 
them lacked the full complement of family 
life. So he said nothing at all about his 
mother’s occupation, and when parental 


allusions were forced he referred vaguely to 
a deceased father and a maternal income. 

He had grown very popular and gave 
generous feeds in his room. His mother 
great packages of food every 
and though he unpacked these 


him 
fortnight, 


sent 


privately—their gauche and unesthetic 
wrappings being too revealing —he had no 
difficulty in dispensing hospitality, and one 
way and another he was believed to be the 


adored of a whole staff of cooks 

By summer his and clothing had 
grown fairly smart and urban, and for the 
first time he turned the eye of a connoisseur 
on Norah. His n did not have the 
a look! In no wise did she 
resemble the mothers who came to visit the 
lads at Diamond Bend. Not at all. She had 
grown very stout, and her waist and hips 


speec h 


other 


were all wrong. She was much too tall 

clumsy. A hot pang of shame flashed into 

the boy's heart. She was his mother— his 
e dearly loved, whom 


good mother wl om h 





he wrote to regt y, who slaved for him, 
who boasted of him in the market place. 
Yet 

*‘Mother,” he said, “‘you ought to get 
some new clothes. And some kind of a 
corset; the right kind, that pulls you in 


sort of. And some shoes 

It occurred to him how horrible it would 
be if she should over to Diamond 
Bend in the here. 

To please him Norah bought a new hat 
an extravagant hat, for her—the best Miss 
Falder carried. But they wouldn’t have 
worn a Miss Falder hat in Diamond Bend, 
he concluded. It was too small for his big 
mother. It rade on top of her thick knot 
like a lid, and its posy of field flowers was 
ridiculous — infantile 

He didn't come back the 
and Norah explained that Samson had 
made a great many friends, some of them 
very wealthy. There was a manufacturer’s 
son, a young Fallowell, who had grown 
fond of him and invited him home. Not to 
loaf, she explained. Mr. Fallowell’s father 
had offered him a temporary position 
Sammy was specializing in economics and 
finance. She was very proud, and grateful 
for the pecuniary lift it all meant. But she 
was, said, quite lonely, though of 
course she had Sammy’s letters! She read 
and especially on quiet 


come 


clothes she wore 


| next summer, 


she 

these over 

Sundays. 
After that 


over, 


Samson never spent a full- 
time vacation with ee His life was busy 
and crowded, and it seemed to him that 
commencement came in a flash. 
For the first time his mother 
Diamond Bend. His heart smote 


came to 
him, 


THE SATURDAY 


a her get off the train—seeing how 
much older she had come to look of late 

Then he noticed her dress and flushed with 
distaste. He was young and sensitive and 
he wished sharply that somebody had taken 
her in hand. But after all it was gradua- 
tion time; the rest were too busy with their 
own folks. If he kept her to himself these 


two days! She’d only like that—never 
notice omissions. 
So under blossoming horse-chestnuts 


Samson West performed the commence- 
ment-time maneuvers. In cap and gown he 
figured in class-day festa, received his 
diploma finally. He came back with his 
mother to Leaderburg on the last evening. 
The boarders had gone out. Only the two 
sat in the shabby sitting room with its 
faded ingrain and ugly w all paper. 
“V 


Vell,” Norah said, ‘‘you fought your 
fight, Sammy and I’m proud of you. You 
looked so strong an’ fine, dear, in those 
graduation clothes. And now you'll be 
getting a splendid position, no doubt. Mr. 
Webster said the other day there’s quite 


likely ope nings in Sandby; over there at 
the bank 

““Sandby! Mother!” Samson was lolling 
on the old sofa, but he got up, walked up 
and down restlessly, hands in pocket 
“Mother, I didn’t go to college to fag 
round in Sandby. I can do better than that 
I’ve got a position.” 


“You have ! You didn’t tell me. What 
is it, Sammy?” 
Sammy < Ne enched and unclenched one 
he ind, tared at it. 


It’s been—a 
It’s nothing defined— yet 
You see, it’s Mr. Fallows 


“Oh, I’ve had it some time. 
sort of —secret. 


sure 


enough. 


He promised it a while ago—when I— when 
we were ready for it. He has that whol 
chain of factories out West and I can get 


an assistant managership right off 

“Out West!” The co lor died from his 
mother’s voice. ‘‘But you’re—so young.”’ 

“I’m twenty-two—going on twenty- 
three.”” Samson drew himself up. He 
a strong handsome chap. “That's not a 
child, you know,” he added in his mature 
voice. 

“But that’s full young to get such a fine 
place.” 

Samson colored. 
‘Well, I guess it is, 

the truth is—he'd 
cause—well, the fact is, 
Reinette— his daughter.” 

For a moment a silence that fairly 
an d clamored lay upon the room. 


was 


} 








mother— but 
prefer me 
it’s because of 


you 


} 


see pe- 


rang 


‘I—you see—I expect to marry Rein- 
ette, mother. The fact is, we're engaged. 
We've been engaged two years. I 
bought her her diamond ring with my 


vacation money last summer. 
I had to come 
year.” 

Norah did not speak. 
down at her hands—large capable unbeau- 
tiful hands linked in her lap. Samson 
spoke again hastily—fending off that queer 
clamorous silence 

“T_T didn’t tell you, mother 
well, I didn’t want you to worry. 
mean to lose my head and get married 
before I finished. I’m not that kind. 
Reinette isn’t that kind either. She wants 
me to get on.”’ 

Then Norah lifted her head. 
‘Does she know about you, 
Samson flushed. 


That’s why 
on you so heavy this last 


She stood starir g 


because, 


I didn’t 


Sammy?” 


‘Yes, I told her—and her father. And 
t’s all right. I told them the bare facts; 
the *y—they don’t blame anyone at all.” 


Norah stared down at her empty hands 
again. 

‘Mother, she’s wonderful! If you only 
knew! I’ve got a big picture up in my 
trunk, but here’s a little snapshot of her. 
You can see for yourself.”’ 

Before Norah's blurred gaze a young 
face sprang out, a slim white-clad figure 
against greenery. 

“Oh, mother, you’d love her! She's 
wonderful! So fine and dainty. You never 
saw such little white hands—like flowers. 
Nothing coarse about her—not a thing. 
And she loves me. I can hardly believe it. 
When you think what it will mean for me 
Why, it'll do everything for me. Her 
father’ll be right behind me from now on 
When you think what that means— when 
you think of what my life has been—and 
now the help I'll have-—the chance! And 
think what it'll mean to you, mother 
You'll have me right off your hands. I've 
made a lot of work for you and taken up a 
great deal of your time. Now that'll all be 
over. You won’t have to bother with me 
at all. You're finished.” 
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He came over and laid his hands on her 
shoulders. Norah sat very still. Her hands 
had a curious limp pose. They had the 
gaping empty look of one who has been 
intent on an absorbing manual task and 
finds herself suddenly empty-handed, her 
work snatched from her. There was some- 
thing choked, arrested about her whole 
look. Then she drew a quick sharp breath. 

“IT want for you to be happy, Sammy,” 
she said in a choked voice. 

“Happy! Mother, I’m so happy I could 
burst!”’ He threw back his head; and the 
beauty and vigor of this young conquistador 
blinded her. He was so good-looking; so 
good, too, and clever—her Sammy. 

She got up, put out her hands gropingly. 
If this was what life was to bring him—a 
home in the West, another woman, success, 
the weaving henceforth of other hands 
she must accept it, take it like a man. She 
fought back the panic in her heart and 
smiled at him. 

m1 

RS. NORAH WEST leaned against 

the pantry shelf and tried to calm 
herself. It was foolish that her mouth 
should tremble so, that the knife with 
which she cut the thick dark spice cake 
refused to slice evenly. Perhaps a moment 
alone would help her. 

Overhead she could hear Reinette’s voice, 
the thud of trunks being deposited, Samson 
giving directions. It had not gone quite as 
she had expected. Her own fault probably. 
Because of her ineptness. The telegram 
saying they were coming had preceded 
them by only an hour. Still she had done 
the best she could. 

She had not gone to Samson’s wedding 
because of an attack of rheumatism—had 
not seen him at all on his way East again. 
She had never met Reinette until now. 
Even now she was not quite sure what 
Reinette looked like except that she was 
wonderful, as Sammy had told her. Very, 
very little, birdlike, with a sharp, crisp, 
competent voice, a soft loop of gold hair 
combed down over one eye, full sleeves that 
belled over her wrists, a skirt cut with a 
train, and a shell of silvery beaver hat wit 
a sweeping feather. Norah had felt like a 
mastiff nosing a Pekingese when she greeted 
her. But it was plain how Samson loved 
her—worshiped, rather. He had the atti- 
tude of one handing over to his mother a 
very precious fragile possession. Married 
year, and still terribly in love and terribly 
happy! Norah had watched jealously to 
see if it was so. And it was true. She had 
her wish. Her boy was on a very pinnacle 
of contentment. After all, that’s what she 
wanted—what she wanted! 

She had taken Reinette up to the guest 
chamber and had come down bustlingly to 
prepare supper. And Samson had followed. 
Plainly there was something on his mind 

“Sammy,” she said, “how big and broad 
you've grown. It’s so good to see you 
again. You haven't written just so often 
lately, you know.” 

“T know it,” hesaid. “I’ve been so bury 
and have had to gad round so. Tell me 
isn’t she lovely, mother?” But he did not 
wait for her answer. “‘You know she’s 
different from anything we've ever known. 
She’s—well, a lady, mother. Raised to 
everything that’s fine and expensive.” 

Norah was getting out some little blue 
pressed-glass dishes and filling them with 
canned peaches, and Samson winced. 

“Those awful old dishes,” he laughed. 
“Do youstill use them? I—I d’know as I'd 
put them on—while Reinette’s here.” 

“Why not, Sammy? I prize’emso. You 
gave ‘em to me the Christmas you were 
fourteen; out of your own pocket money.” 

“Well, I know—but Reinette! She's 
used to such fine things—finger bowls and 
meals in courses and all that. People like 
the Fallowells don’t live the way we did, 
mother. I see you didn’t even get a girl in 
to help you while Reinette’s here.” 

“T’mstillable to get the supper, Sammy,” 
Norah answered quietly. 

“But it would look better. I don’t like 
to have you work. And Reinette takes 
quite a lot of waiting on. She has her 
breakfast on a tray every morning.” 

Norah had removed the blue dishes, but 
the reason for Samson’s slight scow] lay in 
something else. It came out after a minute. 

*“*Mother,”’ he hesitated, ““I—-I want to 
ask you something—just while we're 
here—as a favor to me.”’ He colored and 
looked a little shamefaced. ‘“‘It’s about 
well, I’ve told Reinette everything— about 
us, you know; you and me. And the way 
you had to work. She felt dreadfully about 
it. And that’s over. I'm going to be able 
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to help you a whole lot, so what’s the use of 
dwelling on it? It’s just this” —as Norah 
looked puzzled—“‘it’s just that I wish you 
wouldn’t say anything to stir matters up. 
I mean by referring to the—the bakery; 
or taking in boarders; or—or the pants 
factory, mother. If you don’t mind—espe- 
cially the pants factory. Reinette’s so sensi- 
tive, and you see she overlooked it all on 
my account.” 

Now Norah leaned against the pantry 
shelf, fighting for calm. She could not have 
told exactly where her hurt lay, but some- 
thing deep within her ached and throbbed 
And just for a moment she thought of 
Roscoe Leith—she remembered that he 
was Sammy’s father. He, too, would have 
served Reinette’s whims. And a stabbing, 
flashing anger leaped in her, quenched 
immediately. Dear Lord in heaven, was 
she going to hate Samson’s wife—the 
woman her baby had grown up and loved? 
She drove her hurt out of her heart. Sam- 
son was right. The boy should have what 
he wished —what he wished. 

Presently she went into the kitchen 
again, calm, though a flushed spot burned 
in each cheek. She tied a white apron with 
a crocheted shell on its edge over her broad 
hips and summoned her children to their 
meal. 

They were very gay. Reinette was 
resplendent in a trailing thing of lace made 
over silken pink. She was very kind and 
polite to Norah, and Norah was very kind 
and polite to Reinette. 

“What a dreadfully dowdy woman—she 
looks lots older than she really is; and not 
a bit clever. To think Samson is her son!” 

“What a poor frail little bit; always 
thinking of the styles! She couldn’t turn 
her hand to a sensible chore. To think 
Samson's her husband!” 

But because Samson was the shuttle that 
wove the threads of their lives into one 
pattern the y bore peaceably with each 
other, conquered their biological intoler- 
ance, and Norah, older and riper, and 
ashamed before her treasonous thoughts, 
resolved to like Reinette, to make her a 
gift of a tufted comfort. 

Late in the evening Samson smoked his 
pipe alone with his mother and told her of 
his plans. She sat very close to him. She 
wanted to reach over and take his hand, 
but hesitated. 

Old Mr. Fallowell, it seemed, thought 
well of Samson’s efforts. 

“You know, mother,” he said a little 
boastingly, “I think Father Fallowell ex- 
pected mighty little of me. What he did for 
me was a gift to Reinette, but he’s soon 
found out. I took hold hard, out there at 
Milwaukee. What they needed was scien- 
tific management— it’s the coming thing 
I got in touch with Atwell, an expert I 
heard going over some stuff on a public- 
service case, and together we put the whole 
plant on a new basis. Now I’m to have a 
fling at the Wyoming and Nevada plants. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if Buchner, the 
general, drops out in five or six years and 
[ get a look in there. Anyhow Reinette’s 
father wants us to run over to Europe in 
the spring, and I’m to look after some con- 
tracts on raw stuff that usually fell to 
Buchner. He isn’t doing all that, mother, 
just for Reinette.” 

Samson’s face was flushed, his eyes 
bright. 

“Well, you're a bright, honest boy, 
Sammy. You stuck to your books and 
went through college. I always meant to 

rive you a chance at something.” 

“Oh, it’s wonderful. You've no idea!’ 
He pulled at his pipe. ‘‘And to think, if 
Jim Fallowell hadn’t asked me out to Pitts- 
burgh that summer! I owe him—the whole 
name of Fallowell—more than I can ever put 
to words. You’ve no idea. They’ve made 
me. Given me a chance to pull up.” 

He talked long and eloquently. 

He mentioned figures, going concern, 
overhead, output—matters quite foreign 
to Norah; but she listened on and on—to 
Samson's voice. It purled like a silver 
brook into her consciousness—the egoistic 
boastful young male telling the tale of his 
prowess. 

“And think what else it means, mother 
Think what I can do for you. I owe you a 
whole lot too. Now you're going to grad 
uate— this is the baccalaureate I’m preach 
ing. You're not going to do another strok« 
while I live, except for yourself. Just 
understand that. All your bills here 
house rent, table—I pay. And a little maid 
to work for you, and nice silk dresses for 
afternoon and Sunday. I used to promise 

Continued on Page 45) 
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Here at Kohler Hows almost unceasingly an 
iridescent stream of molten enamel—the beau- 
tiful complexion of every Kohler product 

the joy of thousands of Kohler enthusiasts. 


Kohler bathtub or kitchen sink, laundry 
tray or foot bath, lavatory or drinking foun- 
tain—its lustrous beauty and wondrous dura- 
bility are insured by this blanket of pure 
white enamel, famous for years. 

Into the enamel itself is glazed inconspicu- 
ously the Kohler name, a guarantee of quality, 
an assurance of worth, a mark of achievement. 
Kohler products are found everywhere in the 
better homes, public institutions and fac- 
tories. More than likely it was a Kohler 
Viceroy built-in bathtub you enjoyed so 
much at that fine hotel. 


The worthy architect and plumber are 
Kohler adherents, for this is the line that 
apoveals to their highest sense of achievement. 


May we send you a descriptive booklet P 
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Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 42 

you that, didn’t 1? Not a thing to do but 
look after yourself.” 

“Oh, I couldn't live—in idleness, Sammy. 
I never did,’’ she faltered, but Samson 
cried her dow n 

“You'll soon get used to it,’ he said; 
“and you'll like it. I wouldn't be com- 
fortable way off out there thinking of you 
in the East slaving on and on. Neither 
would Reinette. She says it would be 
absurd in our position; and it’s true. As 
Reinette’s mother-in-law ‘4 

It was-a hard bright week, diamond 
bright with resolute cheer and assurance. 
In the end Reinette kissed Norah politely 
and invited her to visit them. And Norah 
kissed Reinette and promised. 

After they had gone the little house 
seemed very still 

A brand-new little maid, Letty Barton, 
was to come that afternoon to do her 
housework. Two handsome _black-silk 
dresses hung from pegs in her closet. There 
was no speck or spot in the sitting room or 
kitchen, yet when she had taken off her 
bonnet she took a dust cloth and began 
polishing a chair automatically; but in the 
middle she remembered Letty Barton was 
coming. She would never need to do her 
dusting again. There was a queer hollow- 
ness in her heart as she put on her teapot 
to boil. When her cat came and rubbed 
against her leg she bent and stroked it 
mechanically, and when she had poured 
out her tea she left it standing untasted. 

She had a long evening. She had raked 
out a box of souvenirs and pictures from 
Samson's babyhood and set them in order 
for the fiftieth time. Presently a wind came 
up and set the roof cracking, and at ten 
o'clock Norah undressed, blew out her 
lamp and went to bed 

She was awakened by a hideous uproar 
in the street. Then she remembered. She 
had been asleep only an hour. The calli- 
thumpians were serenading John Newall 
He had come out of his shell at last and 
married Widow Prigett 

When the noise had subsided Norah 
thought: “After all, I might as well = 
then checked the thought. 

The wind was louder than ever, and she 
remembered how Samson when he was small 
ould come pattering over the floor and 

imb into her bed, and hide against her 

Well, but never again. Samson was 

me. Her work was finished. As he had 
iggested, she had graduated. She need 
only think of herself And suddenly she 
realized the truth 

“T have no self,’’ she thought mourn- 
fully 

In seven years she saw Samson only three 
or four times. His first boy was born two 
years after his marriage, his little girl soon 
ifter, and with the beginning of the sixth 
T amed for n m self 

Or each occasion Norah had been 
mailed an engraved card: “‘Mr. and Mr 
Samson West announce the birth,” and so 
on 

With eacl 
birthday she 
gifts, and to Samson sent great baskets of 
homemade eatables 


Letters were not too ple ntiful 


year a second son, 


Christmas or 
made up little packets of 


succeeding 


But this 
Reinette 


could earcely be otherwise 


wrote twice every year, chiefly about the 
children, in a more or less perfunctory 
way, and Samson whenever he could. His 
letters were brief, but satisfactory enough. 
He was getting on wonderfully. Old Fal- 
lowell’s health had failed, and he threw 
more and more responsibility on Samson’s 
shoulders. The last photograph he had 
sent her of himself showed already, at 
thirty-two, a thickening and fleshing over 
of his body, a slight scowl about his brows, 
an utterly foreign mustache. 

“I'd hardly know him—there’s a deep 
wrinkle coming between his eyes,’’ she 
thought. 

She talked about him a great deal in the 
village. People praised Samson’s progress, 
spoke respectfully of him. Also they envied 
her her pensioned condition. Samson sent 
her a big check every quarter, and no 
woman in town lived more comfortably 
She kept a hired girl at his behest; she was 
the best-dressed woman in town and gave 
the most royal tithes to the Buckrose 
Methodist Church. It was no slight satis- 
faction to hear her pastor announce “A 
deficit made up most kindly by Sister 
Norah West” or ‘‘ Thanks to the munificent 
generosity of Sister Norah West the first 
payment on the Sabbath-school carpet 
has been made.” It was just as though 
he had thanked Samson publicly. Norah 


would redden and hold her head high 
Yes, she was well-to-do and very com- 
fortable 

Once in the early years she had talked 
for a minute with John Newall in the 
vestibule. 

“We're getting on, Norah, aren't we?” 
he had asked, and she thought he looked a 
little wistful. “* Well,’ he added, “I see our 
boy’s hitting it up pretty fast out West 
there. But it must make it mighty lonely 
for you.” 

“*T have everything in the world I want,” 
said Norah stoutly. ‘“‘He gives me every 
thing.’’ And she saw that Newall’s eyes 
rested on her sleek broadcloth coat. 

Once in the beginning Norah went to 
visit Samson. She had prepared for it 
almost three months, had made little gifts 
to carry to them —a stocking bag for 
Reinette, mittens for little Fred and Reina, 
a red-worsted horse line with a brass bell 
for wee Sammy, a quilted muffler for Sam- 
son. Over devious rails, through long and 
clanging hours she took her way to Denver 
She stayed less than three weeks 

Samson's home was a fairyland—a per 
fectly appointed palace in which she was a 
glaring and discrepant note. There were 
wide corridors, spacious velvet-hung rooms, 
white-capped maids. The children lived 
like automatons. They had an English 
governess and a French bonne, and drove 
out every day in a governess car, in ermine 
and squirrel. There was no place for home 
made mittens, and when she offered little 
Sammy his horse line he showed her a won- 
drous affair Grandma Fallowell had bought 
him in Paris, of hand-painted white kid, 
with silver bells that rang like chimes. The 
stocking bag and the muffler were not 
produced 

teinette and Samson were very kind, 
but Samson was absorbed in business and 
Reinette gave many parties. Norah of her 
own volition remained in her rooms while 
these were going on, and though there were 
comfort, kindliness, a deft maid to assist 
her personally, a cozy fire to sit by, conver 


iences undreamed, she became strange 
homesi« kK 
When Samson had suggested that she 


pend the whole winter that she forsake 
the East and come to live with or near 
them —she grew almost frightened. Though 
he was with hor? her son had never 
seemed so far away There was an 
invisible barrier that divided; even hi 
more intimate concepts—- memories of his 
boyhood, of his life with her—faded and 
grew remote 

She was glad when at last she set foot 
once more in her little house, when her 
homely familiar possessions 
when the past came out of the shadowy 


corners on quiet evenings and trooped 


! 
wodily, 


spoke to her, 


before her eyes agall 
iv 
| prey oer ig » Norah that the clock wa 
very loud this evening. It ticked and 


jangled insistently, and 
of a piece she had learned in 
of a clock on a stair that said “ Forever 
Never.” 

} 


To-night her clock 


she fell to thinking 
} 





was a suggestion of ir 
its voice 

It was very still, only 
ils of the strident old clock, the clink and 
stir of a live coal in the stove, the faint 
ghostly gnawing of a mouse in the wal 
and now and then a shuddering of wind 
outside that set the old « rab-apple boughs 
near the window rasping and creaking 

Letty Barton, grown old in her service 
had gone to the movies. Le tty was incur 
ably romantic and was attending Part 
Fourteen of The Black Cross of Mystery 
Five minutes earlier Mrs. Lee Mackay, 
chairman of the Red Cross department of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Buckrose 
Methodist Church, had departed, leaving a 
fresh bundle of gray wool with Mrs. West 

Norah’s fingers had shifted and flashed 
her needles all through the visit. She was 
like a nun these days, forever prayerful 
above a rosary of wool. But now she was 
idle. 

It occurred to her how old her hands 
looked, and across the room, catching a 
glimpse of her gray head in a mirror, she 
realized that to-morrow was her sixtiet! 
birthday. Sixty year Sixty full and 
empty years that had brought— what? 
saw ahead of her a bleak and empty stretct 
an arid span lighted only by the winged 
messengers that came at such long inter 
vals. There was a little packet in her 
knitting basket now, held by a rubber 


only for the paced inte 


She 
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band. The newest was more than six weeks 
old, much handled. Samson had written on 
a train bound for San Francisco. 

They were all well and hoped she was the 
same; Reinette was in Chicago; Fred had 
entered a training camp; Reina and Sammy 
were in school. The war had certainly 
humped his business, made a lot of changes. 
Reinette was doing a lot of Red Cross work; 
belonged to a dozen committees. He didn’t 
suppose the war had had much effect back 
home. Must be pretty quiet in the village. 
Hoped she was taking care of herself. If 


she needed anything to let him know. 
Lovingly, her son. 
A usual letter. A natural letter. The 


sort a rushed business man would write his 
mother. You couldn’t expect—couldn’t 
expect him to turn aside—for what? 

Norah herself did not know exactly what 
she was always wishing for. Life had 
taught her much. The generations always 
drew apart. It was inevitable that they 
could not march together, touch hands 
closely. And she had no quarrel with life. 
She had the wisdom of experience and a 
philosophy born of much lonely meditation. 
She was unselfish and a sportsman; yet 
now a deep melancholy fell on her, a throb- 
bing primordial longing that cried out in 
pity of herself. 

Why did not Samson love her more? 
Why had he gone so far away spiritu- 
ally? Did he not realize how she yearned 
for him? Did he not know how she had sac- 
rificed for him? Why was life thus? Why 
must she sit here in the twilight of her 


years—alone, so heart hungry? Was it so 
much to ask—a little more love, alittle more 
interest? Could he not writea little oftener, 


come to her more frequently? She remem- 
bered what they had been to each other. 
Did he not realize “yet a little while” and 
she would not be with him at all? 

She looked at her gray reflection again 
remembered her bleak life. Sixty—and 
looking seventy. Sixty—and old and for- 
gotten; alone in a room where the clock 
paced off its irrevocable intervals, where 
the mouse gnawed and the dry branches 
scratched on the window. 

The wind seemed to sing very loudly in 
the crab apple. Like the clock it, too, had a 
voice. It seemed to her to be chanting 
something immeasurably sad and sorrow- 
ful—like the soft evening chanting in the 
Catholic chapel. 

a de Profundis! —de Profundis!” it 
seemed to sing, and Norah had a vague 
fancy that it was like the song of all 
mothers whose sons have passed on into 
life and forgotten them. If the thought of 
all these mothers went into the night on 
the wings of the wind it would sing into the 
ear as it did now, she thought—a fugue 
returning, insistent, to one theme 

The fancy vaguely comforted her. She 
was not alone. There were others—must 
be hundreds—through whose fingers the 
handiwork of years and love had slipped. 
Bit by bit she grew soothed and heartened 
against her loneliness. Then her thought 
returned to Samson. She could at least 
write him a letter—though she had written 
twice since hearing from him. She sat 
down to her little writing desk—got out 
pen and paper. 


‘Dear Samson: I thought I would write 
you a line this evening,’ she wrote. 

She always had a feeling that a secretary 
or stenographer might open her letter. 
And Samson gave an effect of being so 
busy, so she must not be too lengthy. 

Then she heard the wind again; it was 
like a voice weeping. She laid aside the 
sheet, took another. 


Why 


“My dear, dear son,”” she wrote. 


should she not write from her heart—tell 


him her thought? “I am so lonesome 
to-night. To-morrow is my birthday and I 
got to thinking. How much I love you, 
Samson, and how much I miss you. You 
know when you were a little fellow “a 


Then she remembered. The stenogra- 
phers again! Samson mightn’t be pleased. 
She tore up the sheet and sat idle. 

Suddenly, clumsily she got to her feet. 
It was curious, but there had flashed upon 
her an almost telepathic conviction. Sam- 
son was coming to see her—to-night! Out 
of the night, across the space between 
them, had flowed suddenly a conviction, an 
assurance. Something—an intangible fin- 
ger of thought—had reached across and 
touched her. He was on his way to her. 

She tried to shake it off—-cal! it absurd, 
but it persisted. A strange flush ran 
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through her body, left her tingling. But 
such things had been heard of before—and 
her prescience grew and grew. The very 
atmosphere fostered it—the silence, the 
eerie gnawing in the wall, the wind’s whis- 
per. The material wall seemed to fall 
away—the voice of the spirit spoke. She 
had cried out for Samson and he had 
heard her—willed that she should know. 
He had remembered her—was coming to 
her. 

‘It’s my nerves. I must be crazy,’’ she 
told herself. But she looked at the clock. 
It was nine. At nine-sixteen the last train 
from the city came in. Suppose he were on 
that train. 

“IT must be crazy,” she told herself 
again, but she moved with soft, straighten- 
ing touches about the room, smoothed her 
hair, put on her little violet shoulder shaw! 
to wait for him. 

She watched the clock hand slowly creep- 
ing round. It reached nine-sixteen. The 
train was on time. She heard the whistle 
In just a few minutes She tried to 
laugh again, but the thing held her. Pas- 
sionately she willed it to be true. 

“He’s coming—he must be coming!” 
she said. ““Oh, Sammy! Sammy!” 

Then in a little she heard the creak and 
rattle of the bus in the street, a sudden jerk 
and stop. She could not move. 

There was a step on her porch—a knock 
Resolutely she got up, conquered her 
trembling limbs, opened the door. 

It was Linnaeus Parr, the driver, who 
stood there. He held out a small pail. 

“‘Here’s a kit 0’ mackerel came on Num- 
ber Forty fur ye, Mis’ West. Just thought 
I'd take it along enrowt.”’ 

She received it into her icy hand—closed 
the door. It had grown very black about 
her—-she could not see the living-room 
door. 

Then she found her way suddenly to her 
old sofa, and lying upon it she cried wit! 
a thin, heart-shaken weeping. 

“An—old—baby! A silly—old 
she sobbed. 

She wept some time. Perhaps her tears 
absorbed her or the wind sang too loudly, 
but she did not hear her front door open 
was only aware of intrusion when ther: 
came sudden footfalls across the room 
and someone knelt by her, touched her. 

**Mother! For the Lord’s sake—are you 
sick * pod 

She groped upright then and saw him 
unbelievingly —through her tears. 

Her beautiful—her beloved. A man of 
forty, cindery, travel-stained, needing a 
shave, a bald spot on his head, lines at his 
eyes—but beautiful as a god! 

He had his arms round her tight. 

“Why, mother— what does this mean? 
“Oh, Sammy— it’s nothing—nothing 
I’m ashamed. I—I’m all right. Just a lit- 
tle tired. But you'll cure that. Seeing 

you ii 

“Well, good Lord!”’ He looked at her 
puzzled. ‘I didn’t know you ever got 
monkey shines like that. I thought only 
Reinette - ° 

“Oh, I'm all right, dear—all right. Let 
me up. I want to go now and get some 
Supper for you. I’ve got chicken and 
biscuit. I'll have it all hot. You see, I—I 
didn’t expect to see you i 

‘“*Well, it is funny.” 

He got up and looked at her, threw out 
his chest a bit. 

“T expected to stay West all winter. But 
what do you think, I’m going down to 
Washington—to stay during the war. For 
a pair of spurs and a dollar a year.”” He 
threw back his head and laughed. ‘‘Now 
what do you think of that‘ for a salary?” 

She :aughed with him out of wet eyes. 

“I don’t see how they’d get along with- 
out you, Samson,” she answered proudly 

“Well anynow I’m on my way, and | 
thought I'd stop over a bit and see you. | 
might have waited awhile, but Reinette’s 
fixing a colonial room, and she’s dead set on 
getting those old luster jugs of grand- 
mother’s. Nothing would do but I must 
stop on my way down and ask you for 
them.”” He rubbed his hands, advancing 
to the fire. ‘“‘When Reinette wants any- 
thing she wants it like thunder,’ he 
laughed. 

It was only for a heartbeat that Norah 
quailed. Only because of the luster jugs 
was he here - Then she fought it away. 
No matter; he was here. It was enough. 
And he should have what he wished, gladly. 
For the first time in years she could do 
something for him—give to him. But Sam- 
son had turned from the fire, frowning a 
little. (Concluded on Page 49) 
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a. 
G 
} Do you realize that in your automobile you have a complete electric power 
(\a plant—the most nearly self-operating, self-sustaining feature of your car? It is the 
one important feature that acts automatically and requires least attention from you. 
» © In the complete Remy System you have a reliable Starting Motor which 
cranks the engine instantly regardless of weather conditions. Remy’s precise 
\ \ manufacturing methods insure this positive action. 
q {i Proper lighting for night driving is accom depends the continuous and satisfactory per 
i plished through the Remy Generator and a formance of your car 
} storage battery. Only years of persistent work Realizing this, Remy engineers have planned 
| and scientific study have evolved Remy’s — each unit with painstaking skill—prepared it 
Perfect Illumination. to serve to the uttermost — given it the faculty 
for positive, perfect action that has earned 


The Remy Generator, equipped with the ex 


. > vu - +! > fa) 
clusive, patented Remy Thermostat, adapts its Re my produ ts their title Products of 
° ¢ rry ; . 
output to the seasons—supplies more current Constant Perfor year y . 
in winter when the demand is greater, and in Take interest and pride in your Rem 


: flere + Suecte n't ) ‘ thatryr ely 
summer cuts down the current to avoid over lectric System. Don’t tamper with it merely 


charging of the battery. No other Generator out of curiosity, but know its functions, give 
combines these desirable features. it the little attention it does need —and it will 
— ; : . serve you well 
The Battery Ignition Coil and Distributor We have a new booklet which will sive 
produce the spark that fires the engine you a better understanding of aut 
Remy Ignition insures constant, satisfactory Starting, Lighting and Ignition in general, 


ymobile 


operation of your engine. and the Remy System in particular. The 
These are the most important units that story is simple and interesting. Write for 
comprise the electric system; upon them a copy. It is yours for the asking 
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Why one window shade cracks and sags 
why Brenlin wears and wears 

















’ What h happened to your window shades No chalk, no clay, no filling of any kind ts Make sure you are getting the genuine Brenlin 
whet rhe look b thy hit t th tt above needed to give this cloth weight a ai Sinan thine Ss. try the tamous Brenlin te st n the store. Look | 
Instead of being brittle like the ordinary shade, for the name Brenlin perforated on the edge | 
Since their ba , Wi hould they . 1 , 
it is soft and supple—and yet it always hangs when vou buv and when vour shades are hung. 
rach What t that ius un htly pin J 
; . 
. straight and smooth. If you do not know where to find Brenlin, write ¥ 
’ te proca n ther . ! 
rt va | wy - ] ] 
, us and we W ll see that vou are supplied. Wi 
| f Strainsand jerks that quickly mar the ordinary ; PI ’ 
Nuictly tiv ame thing that « j a pies 2) ’ y , 
e I rd hade do not affect Brenlin. Long after the lor windows of little importance, Camargo ; 
hool cha te ip so easily in your fingers , . ‘ 
ordinary shade has been made unfit for use by or Empire shades will give you the best value # 
| 
Phe ordinary \ ow shad nade of cloth cracks and pinholes, Brenlin remains like new. obtainable in shades made the ordinary way. i 
oarse, so loo WON that something must Phat is why Brenlin, though it costs a few cents ' 


be add to it to t weiwht and smoothness. more at the start, is the che apest window shade Free book on how to shade your i 
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ty before the t pp! Send for this attractive book today. It tells 
It breaks See Brenlin at your dealer's how you can make your windows and your 


whole home beautiful. It Suggests delightful 
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City, and Oakland, Cal. Owners of the good 
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(Concluded from Page 46 

“And that’s that,”’ he said; ‘but it’s not 
all by a darn sight. I got to thinking a 
lot—coming in on the train. About you, 
mother. I mightn’t have done more than 
think, but now finding you—this way. See 
here!” he said sharply. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing wrong about this business. When I 
think about your life—and all you’ve done 
for me 

“No, listen to me—and the way we 
palled round! I’m only beginning to wake 
up—realize a few things. I’ve been [un- 
feeling, but not intentionally. It’s been 
a matter of values; I’ve been a kind of a 
purblind ass. I’m not really yellow; and 





the place and the people for making him 
decide to stay and curse 

An old man walked in, thereby falling 
under Thurston’s displeasure. He wore his 
white hair —it was very fine and straight 
cut long, after the manner of Liszt. He had 
on a long frock coat that in Thurston’s 
eyes gave him the look of an ambassador 
out of a job or a teacher of languages look- 
ing for one. He also annoyed Thurston be- 
cause he looked at the faces in the lobby 
too vulturinely —the sort of glance that one 
fancies both sees and smells easy prey. 
This made Thurston hate him almost with 
enthusiasm, though he admitted that the 
old chap’s eyes did not rest on him more 
than a tenth of a second 

The old man stood still for a moment in 
the middle of the lobby and then shook his 
head with the naiveté of the logical Latins 
who do not know why you should not share 
their chagrin if you are the kind of man 
they are willing to believe you are. They 
would do as much for you! In the frank 
appeal for sympathy Thurston saw only 
superlative impudence 

The old man hesitated, took off his hat 
as if it sat overheavily on his brow, and 
suddenly lurched drunkenly toward Thurs- 
ton. Instinetively the American jumped to 
his feet, supported the old man and helped 
him to a chair 

He was breathing very quickly, almost 
pantingly, and his nostrils dilated unpleas- 
antly. He mumbled something in Italian, 
and pulling a handkerchief from the upper 
outside pocket of his frock coat he wiped 
his face with a trembling hand. Thurston 
saw that he had long fingers—the kind that 
all portrait painters love to paint — delicate 
patrician features and a beautifully shaped 
head 


On his pulling out his 





g handkerchief a 
small flat package wrapped in soft black 
paper dropped from his pocket unnoticed. 
Thurston picked up and held it toward 
its owner. At the sight of it the old man 
started violently and snatched it with a 
lightning movement. He felt of it with his 
fingers, placed it in his inside pocket and 
patted the coat two or three times, to make 
sure the package was safe in his own pocket. 

Suddenly he seemed to remember what 
courtesy required of him. He turned to 
Thurston and with a strongly marked Ital- 
lan accent said “ Merci bien, monsie ur!” 
He hesitated, looked at his right-hand 
neighbor, who was obviously an English- 
man, turned to Thurston again, on his left, 
andasked: “ Vous parlez italien, monsieur?”’ 

He looked so hopefully at Thurston that 
Thurston’s anger ebbed and he nodded al- 
most pleasantly; hereupon the old man 
looked as though he had been rewarded far 
beyond his deserts 

**Ah-h-h!” he sighed, a long but not de- 
spondent sigh. Then he drew in the breath 
he had expelled and nodded his head con- 
gratulatorily. Finally he rose and bowed so 
politely that Thurston was compelled also 
to rise 

‘Perhaps, signore, I may ask, trembling 
with the fear of an unpropitious answer, 
one question?” 

The old man looked as if he were waiting 
for permission to present to Geoffrey at 
least thirty millions in gold. 

But as he continued to wait Geoffrey 
was forced to reply: ‘‘I pray you to ask it.” 

“Perfect! I know, of course, that you 
are not an Italian, but only from your 
clothes and from the cephalic conforma- 
tion.” 

“And also from my voice and my ac- 
eent,”’ smiled Thurston 

The old man shook his head in dissent 
Then: ‘But the question—I may ask it?” 

“Te. 








SIMONETTA 


(Continued from Page 7) 





to-night—well—I was just wondering 
whether we couldn't fix a little deal on the 
side. Reinette and the children are staying 
West, and I’m dead sick of living in hotels 
And you're alone too much. It’s just this: 
What would you say to coming along to 
Washington with me, looking after me, 
cooking me a real meal once in a while this 
winter? We'd get an apartment and we'd 
have a little honeymoon of our own. You'd 
do just as you please. Rest a whole lot or 
go round sight-seeing, and take care of me; 
I'd be under your feet some. But you'd 
run things your own way, just like old 
times. Just a crazy idea of mine—if you'd 
care about it, mother.”’ 





“Did your father—to whom may the 
Lord give rest !—love paintings?” 

Thurston was enough of a Yankee to 
answer the question with another question 
“How did you know he was dead?” 

“*How do I know your hair is fair or your 
eyes of the gray of the north? You tell it 
in eighty languages and carry it written in 
two hundred—all over your face, your 
shoulders, your hands! Look at them! 
Your father has been dead almost a dozen 
years—not quite. But your answer: Did 
he love paintings?” 

“He did,”’ admitted Thurston relue- 
tantly. The reluctance was on general prin- 
ciples 

“‘Ah-h-h!”” The breath again went out 
of him with an effect as of deflating a bal- 
loon. Then he pursued tragically: ‘* Be 
hold! Comes now the executioner of hope! 
At what age were you when he first talked 
seriously to you of them?” 

“IT was very young; probably under ter 

“ Ah-h-h! And he stopped talking to you 
about them?” 

“Only when death laid a finger tip on 
his lips.”’ 

“So! Did he buy many?” 

“He collected Flemish primitives.” 

“And you?” 

“Ne.” 

‘You collect any kind of paintings?” 

“No.” Thurston spoke very coldly. 

“Do you ever buy any?” 

“Never! I have too many as it is.” 

“Ah-h-h! It is well! It is fortunate! It 
is more than lucky for me! Do you not 
think so, signore?”’ 

The old man’s face beamed with intense 
delight. But Thurston answered: 

“Tf you mean that I have not been cor 
pelled by an obsession to add to my bur 
dens you are right.” 

“Ah, no! I meant that since you do not 
collect you will not covet. And if you will 
not covet you can judge. Do you know the 
works of Botticelli?” 

“Who does not?” said Thurston po 
litely. 

“Your reply is a delicate compliment 
but since I am not his father you need not 
have paid it tome. Have you seen many of 
his paintings?” 

“Yes. Those in the Uffizi and the Acca 
demia and the Pitti; in the Vatican; the 
Lemmi frescoes in the Louvre; the Venus 
and Mars and others in the National Gal 
lery in London; the Chigi Madonna in 
Boston; and examples elsewhere.” 

“Ah-h-h! Then I can say to you wit! 
out fear: ‘Come with me to my house!’”’ 

“T do not buy them,”” said Thurstor 
coldly. 
“Precisely! If you did you might compel 
me to sell to you by mears of the white 
blackmail of gratitude.”’ 

“Be reassured. Your pictures are abso- 
lutely safe from me, sir.”’ 

Thurston’s voice was cold. The old man 
stared at him and nodded three times b 
fore he spoke: 

‘Signore, beyond all doubt the most di 
ficult task that a man may perform is to 
convinee another man that he is grateful 
A debt is the chain of slavery; and I love 
freedom and the right to spit my opinions 
in any man’s face!"” The old man spoke 
with a sort of angry dignity. ‘To be , 
you do not know how valuable the—-the 
object you returned to me is. Therefore | 
overlook your suspicions and address my 
self exclusively to your common sens¢ 
I, who am the one in the ten millions a 
grateful man!—would thank you with a 
deed. To do this I must, however, anno 
you with more speech.” 

‘You do not annoy me, sir,”’ said Thur 
ton, much too politely.” 
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By slipping the receiver 
off the hook and pushing the 
button, you can talk to a 
customer thousands of miles 
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or department-head in your 
factory; or pass on instruc- 
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in your mind, to thousands 
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15-Minute Demonstration 
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“‘Ah-h-h! I perceive courtesy congealed; 
the politeness of the north, which is so near 
the Arctic! Very well then, signore! I, who 
am old and alone in my house, would show 
you something that I would not show to 
my king; something that no one knows I 
possess. And though you are safe from me 
because the decors and the windows of my 
house are wide open, | am not safe from 
you because you are strong and quick, and 
because you are of the race to whose heart 
anger brings ice in lieu of heat, enabling 
you to think without feeling; and also very 
accurately to count all the drops of blood! 
But if still you fear, you might leave all your 
money with the clerk here. You might tell 
him that you are going with me to my 
house —and that if you do not return to this 
hotel at a given hour he is to notify the 
polic e 

“a did not think you were a murderer, 
signore,”’ said Thurston calmly; “and I did 
not fear for my pocketbook. I am, how- 

ver, absolutely certain that your picture 
will remain in your house.” 

“Signore,” said the old man, nodding 
slowly, “I take it that though you are 
young and of the Anglo-Saxon race you are 
sitting in a hotel chair in Florence in this 
night of moonlight because adventure to 
you has the alluring face of a table of the 
statistics of the production of linseed. To 
the careful, death comes preceded by an 
army of yawns. Ah, signore, a heroic last 
chapter, to sit and yawn and yawn and sit 
until the pale one whis pers: ‘It is time to 
stretch your legs—in a recumbent posture, 
O daredevil!’” 

“If you will do me the honor to lead I 
shall do myself the greater honor to follow.” 
And Geoffrey Thurston bowed politely. 
The old man’s speech at last interested him 

*Ah-h-h! Since the word-wound is word- 
healed I can smile again. Your mother 
was, of course, Frenc h’ 

“My grandmother,’ 

“Ah-h-h! A marvelous thing, the per- 
sistence of the blood; and nowhere so 
strong as here, in Florence. Deign to ac- 
company me, signore.”’ 

Thurston followed the old man, who 
chatted as he went, telling the American 
the story of an edifice or the legend of a 
Once Thurston picked a house at 
random and asked for its biography. 

And the old man instantly answered: 
“In that very house, signore, was hatched 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi when they 
plotted against the Medici. In that one, 
three doors farther, now ironically occu- 
pied by the French consul, was born Piero 
Capponi, a man both great and pictur- 
esque si 

He seemed to know Florence as a loving 
son knows his mother. To most people a 


P admitted Thurston 


street 


city is merely a stepmother. 

They walked nearly an hour before they 
finally stopped at a house in the Via di 
Pinti 


“An old house, signore, where our fam- 
ily has acquired the habit of being born. 
On the records it appears as a legacy from 
father to son from the twelfth century to 
my twenty-fourth year. Of course one can 
see that it was improved in the late four- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. The 
foundations date back nearly to the days 
when Flaminius came this way building the 
roads, in order that the city of Florence 
might spring up, the fairest blossom of 
Tuscany. My dear father always held that 
the present house dated from the time of 
Petrus Igneus, in the eleventh century. I 
myself think the main walls are a hundred 
and fifty years older. And I—I have no 


| son to leave it to. The last of my race 


Old! Old! Enter, signore!”’ 
that from:the moment he 


and old! 
Thurston said 


| crossed the threshold he felt that he had 
| stepped into the last quarter of the fifteenth 
| century. 


Not that it suggested a museum 
or an accumulation of antiques. It was a 
house in Florence in the time of the Magnif- 
icent, with people living in it who could 
look out of the windows and see Lorenzo or 


| hear his smutty songs as he passed by. 


The light came from old lamps—tremu- 
lous, yellow tongues that spat shadows 
over the corridors—glooms that lengthened 
uncannily when the lamps _ flickered. 
Thurston said it was as if unseen imps 
spread black rugs made of ghostly India 
rubber and then snapped them back as he 
moved draftily past the lamps! 

All the pieces of furniture that he could 
see with his expert’s eye were good, some 
of them extremely good; several were 
really museum pieces. They exuded an- 
tiquity as a man exudes sweat; you could 
feel their age with your eyes shut. 
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“T should like to see these by daylight,” 
Thurston told the old man. 

“You know the street and the number of 
the house and the owner of it, and you have 
young legs. The week has seven days. The 
house has been so long on this site that it 
has acquired the dislike of the aged toward 
movement. So——” He shrugged his 
shoulders, leaving the obvious to his guest’s 
penetration. Then he went on with a sort 
of cheerful recklessness: “‘ But now I shall 
show you somethi ng that I ought not to 
show anyone.’ 

He opened a door at the end of a corridor 
and stepped aside to let Thurston pass. 
Thurston said that for a moment he hesi- 
tated. He felt disturbingly certain that 
something could happen to him—some- 
thing that made him clench his fists and 
hold himself ready to fight. 

He entered. It was a noble room with a 
high beamed-ceiling and tall, narrow win- 
dows and doors. In many antique cande- 
labra candles burned. By their soft light 
the American saw that the room was full of 
wonderful furniture. On the walls were 
tapestries—one very fine and the rest medi- 
ocre and in rather poor condition— but all of 
them soft-hued and obviously coeval with 
the furniture. On the wall facing the street 
windows, above a row of walnut armchairs 
whose backs and seats were upholstered in 
wonderful red silk damask, was the portrait 
of a woman. 

It was the woman herself! 

Thurston forgetting everything else 
quickly went up to it. The old man took a 
seven-branched candlestick from a table 
and gave it to Thaswten. 

‘Hold it to the right,” 
then he held another light to the 
the picture. 

It was undoubtedly the portrait — prob- 
ably the famous lost portrait—of Simon- 
etta, the wife of Marco Vespucci, the be- 
loved of Giuliano de’ Medici. It was the 
same face of the Venus and Judith and 
Veritas, only overpoweringly alive. There 
was no story here, no allegory; only a great 
portrait. 

In Thurston’s mind there was no doubt 
of its authenticity. 

It was by Botticelli at his magnificent 
best. 

You knew her and you did not know her 
then you wished you might know her; then 
you were certain you must have known her! 

Thurston said he wanted to speak to her 

**T mean, speak aloud. Don’t think this 
is tommy rot. Every man who knows how 
to look at pictures has held conversations 
with portraits. I remember once laughing 
at a remark a woman by Frans Hals made 
to me—in Dutch, too, that somehow I 
understood as if it were English!" 

Simonetta was speaking to him, 
words but in harmonies. 

Thurston turned to the old man, but the 
old man spoke first. 

“You still suspect, signore? _ 

“IT am very grateful,” replied Thurston. 

“It is an astonishing portrait. 

‘What would be the nature and amount 
of the wager, signore?”’ asked the old man 
quizzically. 

“Wager? Oh, I see! Well,” said Thurs- 
ton, “‘I am not a rich man, but I would 
wager five thousand lire that it is a por 
trait of the Bella Simonetta by Botticelli.”’ 

“By Sandro himself, eh?”’ 

“T think so. Don’t you?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 

“What do the experts say?” persisted 
Thurston. 

“Not a word!” 

“T don’t understand.” 

‘They have not seen it.” 

“And you have no cttriosity to know 
whether they think Botticelli painted it or 
not?” Thurston was frowning collector- 
like. The old man, mildly rebuking, an- 
swered: : 

‘‘Must a man know the chemical analy- 
sis of the stars to love their beams? That 
panel is beautiful. It speaks to me, and, I 
perceive, to you also. I am not a rich man 
and I am growing old. Ah, signore, the 
ten million crutches we must have to help 
us take the last few steps! Now if I get 
experts, what happens?” The old man 
answered himself by shaking his head. He 
would not do it! 

‘“What happens?” echoed Thurston. 

‘They say: ‘Yes; it is Botticelli!’ Their 
words, therefore, increase not my happiness 
but my unhappiness, since I cannot permit 
myself to own such a luxury as an un- 
doubted Botticelli; and I love it, signore! 
But suppose they say it is decidedly not by 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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carpet-beater. 





Only The Hoover beats out 
buried dirt—indoors, dust- 
lessly. The carpeting is flut- 
tered more than a thousand 
times each minute upon a 
cushion of air. car fay arate 
rrit is loosened and shaken 
_ att Beaten to the sur 
face, powerful suction re- 
moves it. 
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as it Sweeps 





Only The Hoover sweeps 
while it beats. Its Beating- 
Sweeping Brush is patented. 
Whizzed like ‘lialone pro- 
ellers, twenty-four large soft 
Eristle tufts make countless 
sweeping contacts. Even 
hairs, lint and threads that 
cling like cockle burs are 
speedily collected. 


as it Cleans 


Only The Hoover eats . . . as it sweeps 
you have more than an electric vacuum cleaner. You have even more than 
a vacuum cleaner and an electric sweeper. You also possess an electric 
Is it not apparent why The Hoover cleans clan?—Why it 
is being purchased in overwhelmingly greater numbers?—Why its makers 
are the world’s largest? @ Concluding advantages of The Hoover are: That 
it correctly straightens any crushed-down nap. That it rejuvenates color- 
ings and patterns. That it is guaranteed to make all rugs and carpets wear 
much longer. @ Just run your Hoover over: beat, sweep, lift nap, restore 
colors and vacuum clean in one operation ! 


as it suction cleans. So in a Hoover 


“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner” is a booklet you should read. 
Obtainable from Hoover dealers or by writing The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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The spot where the audience 
becomes one living unit of hap- 
piness. 

The spot where no man or 
woman can remain isolated. 


The spot where the spirit of 


Paramount and Artcraft catches 
everyone happily up. 

You know where the better 
theatre is in your locality, don’t 
you? 

Then you know where Para- 


mount and Artcraft Pictures are. 

You are happy there because 
you are in touch with the puls- 
ing heart of all humanity. 

Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration is out to see that there 
is at least one spot in every tiny 
section of this country where 
every human being can get in 
quick touch with the best fun in 
the world. 

That's Paramount and Art- 
craft Pictures 

—and they're yours! 


Motion Pictures 


These two trade-marks are the sure wav of 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the 


ldentifving Para 4 


theatres that show them. 
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Continued from Page 50 
Botticelli? Then they slay the belief of 
these many years that if ever I needed a 
few thousand lire I could always raise them 
by pledging the panel. If you, who are 
probably not a Pierpont Morgan, would 
wager five thousand lire that it is by 
Sandro you would, of course, lend at least 
that much on it, would you not?” 

““Yes,”’ said Thurston; and immediately 
felt sorry he had committed himself. He 
looked at the portrait. Then heimmediately 
felt sorry the old man did not accept his 
offer 

““Then why should I call in the experts? 
No, signore! Leave me my panel and my 
delectable incertitudes. One sleeps more 
tranquilly when one does not 
much!” 

“It is the same woman he has painted 
many of his works,’ muttered 
Thurston, ‘but she did not 
speak so articulately in them 
as in this.” 

‘Not to you, young man,” 
corrected the old man. ; 
“The speech of the lips is 
a matter of mood. You 
do not chase away a foe in 
the voice that you use to 
welcome a friend.” 

“1 should like to 
see the panel in the 
daytime,” said 
rhurston abruptly. 

He carefully ex- 
plained to me that 
this request greatly 

irprised him, as he 
had 
intended to make i 
belore ne 

‘*Ah-h 
thank you 
I thank vou 

“Why?” asked 
Thurston 

‘For giving me 
the pleas ire of se 
ing you again. You 
and your fiscal rec] 


know so 


in so 


certainly not 


t 
spoke 

h! I 
Signore 
93° 


lessness have 
cheered me unu 
terably. At my age 


that is a very great 
deal 

“Of course I 
would not accept 
your money. lam, 


nevertheless, very 
grateful. But 
He shook his head 
apologetically 


“But what 

“But in lending 
to me you would 
be risking lire, and 
there are many lire 
in the world, all ex 
actly alike; while 
] should be risking 
my Simonetta, and 


there is but one 
And yet, signore, 
I know she — and 
I—would be safe 


in your hands!” 

Thurston bowed, 
for he saw that the 
old man had paid 
him a very great 
compliment. 

“Botticelli or not, you are not the kind 
that would run away with it!” And the 
old man nodded to himself, to convince 
himself. 

Thurston smiled, but he thought he really 
would like to keep the panel. Never had 
he seen a mouth so delicately sensitive, 
eyes so overflowing with dreams, cheeks so 
exquisitely caressable. He felt as he used 
to feel when he was a child and stood before 
one of his father’s Madonnas and felt that 
he would like to kiss her hands because 
they were the hands of the Queen of 
Heaven but also because they were very 
beautiful and soft and must give out celes- 
tial odors 

If Simonetta before him in the 
flesh and he was compelled to love her he 
would love to love her as he loved her por- 
trait—from below and from a distance, 
reverently, feeling her presence in exquis- 
itely subtle ways, never once touching her! 

“You know how to look at paintings,” 
broke in the old man. ‘You love them; 


stood 


therefore you have the eyes to see the soul. 
Are you equally competent to examine old 
panels with the cold eye that sees dates and 
names and 


9" 


and lire, signore? 
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“‘I know what my father taught me. He 
knew many experts x 

“Experts!”’ interrupted the old man 

scornfully. ‘* Were they hid behind the door 

to see Simonetta posing for Sandro? Did 

they aim a cinematographic camera at the 

master? And make affidavits of the date, 

on the spot? Tut-tut! All I see, all I care 

to know is that poor Simonetta, who died 

in 1476, lives here, in a house in the Via di 

Pinti, at this moment honored by the pres- 

ence of an Anglo-Saxon who would use a 

magnifying glass to see not more truly but 

more untruly! And he would scrape the 

back of the panel to see if the age of the 

shavings is indeed four and a half centuries 

By all means, signore, 

come and study my Simon- 

etta. Observe! I do not 

call it my Botticelli. And 

ve t,”’ he finished fiercely, 

‘if not Botticelli— who?” 

‘I cannot answer 

that,”’ said Thurston 


r “Ah-h-h! Any 
afternoon between 
two and five | am 
here. Do not hesi 
tate to come. Your 


worst crime would he 


to rescue me from 
sleep, the twin 
brother of death 
And I—I prefer to 


live while you look 
at my Simonetta 
through a magnify- 
ing glass with the 
aid of our brother, 
the sun— who gives 
us the day and 
lightens us there 
with, as the blessed 
Saint Francissaid.” 


The old mar 
made an end of 
speaking, and 
bowed. 

rhurston took it 
as a polite dismissa 
and said: “I thank 
you. I wish youa 
very ye od evel ing. 
signore.”’ 

The old man 


shook his head and 
assured Thurston: 
“It is I who must 
give thanks to you 
I] wish a thousand 
dreams to attend 
you—all of Simon- 
etta, signore! 
Surely she is worthy 
of any man’ 

dreams.” 

He conducted 
Geoffrey ceremoni 
ously to the 
door and 
again with a court- 
liness that had something 
mecieval about it; the 
suggestion of a politeness 
that came from very deep 
within—as though the old 
man’s mind did its thinking 
in fifteenth-century verse 


street 


bowed 





wi 


N HIS way to the hotel 
Thurston thought of his 
adventure. He had taken a walk not to 
the Via di Pinti but into the middle of the 
fourteen hundreds. The old man exhaled 
the breath of bygone centuries. His lan- 
guage, it now struck Thurston, was archaic, 
rather than the jargon of the antiquarian 
Who was he? And the house! To walk 
through it was to plunge into the past as 
one jumps intoa filled bathtub. The house 
spoke Dantesquely; the furniture was the 
furniture of Boccaccio’s time. 

And the portrait! 

Its value did not lie in a signature but 
in the charm of its overpowering vitality. 
Even after he was away from it and had 
only memory to urge him he was still ob 
taining new and pleasurable sensations 
from the remembered sight of Simonetta’s 
face. Could the panel in truth be the lost 
portrait of the fair Simonetta by Sandro 
Sotticelli? 

After breakfast the next morning Thurs 
ton went to the Accademia to see the 
Primavera. Then he went to the Uffizi, 
where he saw the Birth of Venus for the 
hundredth time— and, he said, for the first! 

The Venus at whom he gazed with newly 
opened eyes was not the goddess that came 


“The Treasure of the House, Signore,”" 
Acquiesced the Servant Impressively 
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| gnore,”” 
| vernacular that changes the I’s into r’s and 
| aspirates consonants that are not meant to 


| ceeded to open the street windows. 


| forth from the waves in the full splendor of 
| her disturbing beauty, to land in Cyprus, 


but Simonetta emerging from the dungeon 
of dreams. She was not glad of what was 
to come; she was longing for what had been, 


to be again! 


The reason was now plain to Thurston 
for the first time, student of the Florentine 
Renaissance though he had been for years. 
Botticelli painted Simonetta’s portrait in 
1475 and kept it in his bottega. Had he 


| delivered it to his princely — the panel 


would be in the Uffizi Gallery to-day. 
From that portrait it was that Sandro had 
painted, passionately but reve rently, not 
indeed Venus, but a woman whom death 
had made so coldly pure that she must be 
airited with the chastity of a love that 
oved the memory of a love! 

Thurston took pains to make it plain 
that he was a Wall Street broker and not a 
rhapsodist. He knew a great deal about 
paintings but he spent his days in the finan- 
cial district, where gumption was as neces- 
sary as lungs. He asserted with heat that 
he had never written a line of verse in his 
life. 

“So help me Bob,” he declared emphati- 

cally, ‘I began to think of Sandro’s paint- 
ing in a way that would have made my 
father clap me into a lunatic asylum! You 
know, Botticelli has been called the painter 
of the wind, and you hear a lot about his 
being the master of line. But it came to me 
as I stood there that the reason why Bot- 
ticelli loved to paint the breeze was not to 
convey that amazing sense of rhythm but 
because he wished to paint the breeze that 
also had loved Simonetta and therefore 
made audible the verses that the roses 
recited under their breath, the same breeze 
that blew kisses at her hair. That was the 
secret of the rhythm that conveyed to you 
that feeling of the utter beauty of a life full 
of love and of a love full of life!” 

Thurston here paused. After a moment 
he said very earnestly: “‘Don’t think I 
am exaggerating. But I can tell you that 
as I looked I began to share Sandro’s ha- 
tred of the darkness that encompassed 
Simonetta when they buried her, out of 
which he brought her when he painted the 
Venus. And I shared his love of the light 
that loved Simonetta. When light called 
to light the strands of her hair were lost 
among the locks of the sun and her eyes 
could not be told from the stars!” 

He said he stood before the Venus until 
he no longer heard the banalities of the 

taedeker brigade about him, but fifteenth- 

century Italian. When he realized this he 
pulled up sharply. He said he did not mind 
going crazy, but he wished to take notes 
about it while the change was taking place. 
He left the gallery, hailed a carriage and 
took a long drive. 

He craved intensely to describe in detail 
to somebody—to anybody!—what he was 
certain Botticelli’s feelings must have been 
while he was painting Simonetta. But 
there was nobody there to listen to him and 
he himself was obliged to listen to the trees 
by the roadside. Their young leaves whis- 
pered insistently that he had better make 
haste because the season of love had not 
much longer to run. At the same time he 
was very glad to observe, on his return to 
the hotel, that he ate a very good meal 
with a relish that was eminently sane. He 
admitted, however, that while he ate he 
thought of Simonetta: What an easy thing 
it must have been to love her! 

He decided to go to the house on the Via 
di Pinti that afternoon to see her portrait. 

An old servant in much-faded livery 
opened the door. Thurston said to him: 
‘Your master told me I might ste him if 
I came between two and five.” Then a 
thought came to him that made him ask the 
old man: “Is he never to be found after 
five’ “7 

“Ne ‘ver, signore.”’ 
Say to him that the foreigner from the 
Albe TEO de’ Medici is here.” 

The old man bowed and then preceded 
Thurston rheumatically up the stairs and 
ushered him into the noble room on one 
wall of which was the portrait of Simonetta. 

“If you will benevolently deign to wait 
here the master will come suddenly, si- 
the servant said in the Florentine 


be aspirated. He bowed thrice, each bow 
lower and more apologetically respectful, 
as though he felt that the first two had been 
merely introductory to the third. He pro- 
Then 
he went away gratefully, at last having re- 
ceived unmerited permission to keep on 
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breathing. Also quietly, so as not to annoy 
the nobility. 

Thurston saw at a glance that all the 
furniture was in that condition of disrepair 
into which we allow furniture to fall when 
we cannot send it to the cabinetmaker 
because it is in constant use. But he did not 
stop to examine the pieces. He approached 
the portrait and looked at it closely. 

It was undoubtedly a Botticelli. He 
could not doubt it, now that he had come 
back to it after so closely and clairvoyantly 
studying the works of Messer Sandro in the 
Uffizi and the Accademia. Moreover, it 
was infinitely more vital than any other 
portrait by the hand of that master. 

Very plain it was now to Thurston, Wall 
Street broker though he was, that though 
Simonetta had not loved Botticelli, Botti- 
celli certainly had loved Simonetta. He did 
not blame Botticelli. Months afterward, 
he said, he read what Politian had written: 
“Tt seemed an extraordinary thing that so 
many men should love her without exciting 
jealousy and that so many ladies should 
praise her without feeling any envy.’ 

“ Ah-h h-h!” he heard. “I am honored, 
signore.”’ 

Thurston turned. The owner of the por- 
trait bowed from the threshold of the 
opposite door. Thurston walked toward 
him and extended his hand in the American 
fashion, which always makes oversensitive 
foreigners think they are offered something 
that they have not thought of asking. The 
old man took it. 

“‘It is the American directness,” he said. 
“Tt always suggests an utterly unnecessary 
haste in everything you do, even in mere 
living. You consume yourselves by persist- 
ing in not consuming time to be human.” 

“Oh, no! We recognize the brevity of life 
when we are about six months old, because 
we have so much to accomplish before we 
take the long rest cure. That’s why I came 
to see the panel by daylight and to ask if 
you would sell it.” It was the first time, 
Thurston said, that he had the honesty to 
tell the truth. 

“Ah-h-h! I have not lost my small rents 
since I last saw you. Therefore the por- 
trait is not for sale. Would you care to 
examine it. still more closely?” 

“Yes, signore; very much.” 

“It is not very heavy.”’ The old man took 
down the picture and gave it to Thurston, 
who noticed that it did not need dusting. 

The old man, who was watching Thurs- 
ton, said: ‘‘ Every day I dust it myself very 
carefully. In my father’s time it was cra- 
dled. Because it has not traveled far from 
its birthplace it is so happily preserved.” 

He led the way to a long window that 
gave on a balcony overlooking the street. 
Then he went back, took a_ powerful 
magnifying glass from a_ wonderfully 
carved sixteenth-century table and gave it 
to Thurston, who began to examine the 
picture carefully. 

“IT perceive that you know a great deal 
about old paintings. It adds to the very 
great pleasure you already have given me.” 

“*My father,” explained Thurston, “had 
some very good Flemish primitives, which 
I have inherited, among them one attrib- 
uted to Jan van Eyck, which is really by 
an unknown master.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 
Then, as if apologizing for the shrug: 
“The mania for attributions, born of the 
vanity of collectors or the greed of dealers, 
has always amused me. I know so many 
experts. And they know so much, so very 
much, that is not so! It comes from the 
modern vice of knowing the unknowable. 
They would tell me this portrait was not nd 
Botticelli until after I sold it to them 

“And your own opinion?” 

“Listen, young sir: I have lived in this, 
my Florence, so many centuries! What she 
has been my ancestors have been. Her old 
families have come to less, and ours with it. 
My father now and then sold a picture, a 
jewel, a statue—and lived on. I myself 
have imagined needs—and also have sold. 
There is no argument, no theory, no fact 
used by the authorities on the painters of 
our Renaissance with which I am not 
familiar. I have upstairs in my chamber a 
Madonna and Child finer than the Mag- 
nificat. It is not mentioned in any of the 
lists of the experts. But I prefer that you 
do not see it.”’ 

“As you wish,” said Thurston politely. 
“Tt cannot be finer than this portrait. 
But the other portraits ——”’ He paused. 
l= old man with an air of magnanimity 
saic 

“The profile in the Pitti is not her por- 
trait and it is not by Botticelli, although 
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possibly it came from Sandro’s bottega in 
the Borgo di Ognissanti. The Simonetta in 
Chantilly is by Piero di Cosimo. And so of 
the others. Concerning this I know ——” 
He caught himself abruptly. 

“Have you any documents?”’ irrepres- 
sibly asked Thurston. 

“Nothing, signore, excepting the panel 
itself. The face is obviously the same as 
you have seen in our galleries— Venus, 
Judith, Justitia, Veritas and even Fortezza; 
the same as in the Mars and Venus in Lon- 
don and in the Lemmi frescoes in Paris. 
Study this panel—the wood, the priming, 
the pigments, the brush work, the color, 
the line, the personality—everything that 
makes a painter’s work his work and no 
one’s else. Don’t ask experts. Ask the 
panel. And what will it answer?” 

“Botticelli,” answered Thurston with 
reluctant honesty. Then he added: “It 
really doesn’t matter to me who painted it 
or how or why; all I know is that it is a very 
beautiful thing. But you said you did not 
care to sell it.” 

“No,” said the old man very promptly, 
“T do not; though if it went to anyone I 
should like it to go to you because you are 
wise and honest. If I should need money 
you would lend it to me on the security of 
the panel, would you not?” 

“I would lend you up to twenty-five 
thousand lire and charge you no interest, 
but pay myself with the pleasure of looking 
atit. I confess that I think this is the truest 
portrait Botticelli ever painted. But I 
am puzzled. It makes Simonetta younger 
than she was when Sandro could have 
painted her. And also virginal; more inno- 
cent than a married woman admired by a 
great personage could possibly have been 
in the fifteenth century in Florence.” 

The old man’s face clouded with a quick 
frown. 

“Yes, yes!”” he exclaimed. “I saw that 
myself and wished she had married early.” 

“She was only sixteen when she married 
Marco Vespucci,” remonstrated Thurston. 

“A mere girl,’ admitted the old man 
slowly. ‘“‘She died in 1476, in the spring. 
They carried her to the Church of Ognis- 
santi through the streets of Florence un- 
covered, that all might see her beauty, 
which was still greater in death than it had 
been in life, according to Politian, who saw 
her. You can see that hers is not the face 
of one who had midnight lovers, but rather 
twenty-four-hour worshipers. She might 
have been the adoration of Giuliano but 
certainly she was not his mistress. On the 
night she died Lorenzo saw a new and 
beautiful! star, and he wrote that it must be 
the soul of Simonetta arrived among her 
sisters.” 

“The Botticelli myth came later,” sug- 
gested Thurston. 

“The myth?” echoed the old man al- 
most defiantly. ‘Botticelli was a_ poet. 
He thought of her in cadences, hence the 
exquisite rhythm of his figures—painted 
stanzas that explain why anatomy did not 
interest him but draftsmanship did. He 
was a neurotic, and his one love had left 
this world; you will observe that his figures 
do not walk like flesh and blood, but merely 
move gracefully, as Simonetta might in 
Paradise. 

“Also, loving her he loved blossoms, their 
colors and their lines. He was the first to 
paint fondi—round as flowers.” 

He was silent. To Thurston it seemed 
as if the old man had been a contemporary 
of Sandro, he spoke with such assurance. 
Yet the Simonetta of the Birth of Venus 
and the Simonetta of the portrait were not 
the same. 

As if he had divined Thurston’s thoughts 
the old man pursued musingly: ‘To his 
half-sick mind, in his reaction against carnal 
love that made kim so easy a prey to Savon- 
arola later on, he thought of his one pure 
love in terms of flowers, of divine rhythm. 
The phrases he addressed her were ad- 
dressed to her when she was not there to 
hear. He painted the Venus, you will 
remember, after her death, from sketches 
of her; it may be from this portrait. He 
could not make Simonetta into a Madonna, 
but neither could he turn her into Cytherea. 
What he painted was an Aphrodite, who 
wore the face of Simonetta as she might 
have worn a beautiful cloak borrowed for 
that one journey. Ah, young sir, if you 
love with the artist soul that is in you and 
at the same time as a man of red blood and 
sun warmth you will see at once all the blue 
flowers of June and the blue light of June 
noons and the eyes of the mother of your 
children azurely answering ‘ Yes, yes, yes!’ to 
you!” (Continued on Page 56) 
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Continued from Page 54) 

lhurston was so thrilled, he said, and he 
heard so many yes’s, that he turned quickly 
toward the panel to see if some of the 
affirmative did not indeed come from 
Simonetta’s own lips. He declared that it 
was not until he had done this that the 
amazingness of his action struck him 
“THler eves were blue?” he asked, to 
ke conversation, looking at the portrait 
Beyond peradventure! Like the sea 
‘ the only two big things of 
this world. Do you know why the mantle 
} itlate Conception must neces- 
ar t blue also?” 

‘It is so logical,” interrupted the old 
man, “that you will know why if you will 
think three seconds. Pardon me, signore, 
but will you tell me which talks to you 
more intelligibly—the sea or the sky?” 

“The sea, of course,”” answered Thurston 

“Of course, because you are English and 
young and soul lazy and afraid! You still 
pursue sirens at the world’s end instead of 
kneeling before angels in your own room 
Oh, yes! The waves of the sea are brass 
trumpets. But the blue of the sky is an 
organ—the music you hear when you 


think of your Creator.” 
‘A wonderful portrait,” muttered Thurs- 
ton, who had been listening to Simonetta 


rather than to the old man. “It—almost 
bre a he és 

““When you read Petrarch do you see the 
poet eating bread and cheese? Do you hear 
him sneezing? No. But you are made 
conscious of his ghost hovering above your 
head. So with this portrait. The artist 

ave of his soul that her soul might be for 

ever on that piece of wood. The quintes 
ence of her is before you. Do you wish 
to put a leech on her chin? Would you 
have her grunt piglike? We hope that the 
dead can listen; but we know that they 
talk. Look at her! Is she silent? 

‘No,” said Thurston. 

‘Your great Shakspere lives; but your 

ister cannot marry him. But the portrait 
of Simonetta ah-h-h!”’ 

It occurred to Thurston that a man 
easily might love a woman for whom he did 
not have to buy food and raiment and 
hoes. Yet if a man could love the Simon 
etta that talked without moving her lips 
ind also the Simonetta that could kiss and 
murmur “Oh, love, come to me!”’ it would 
be like being in heaven ahead of time 

“You are thinking, signore?"’ The old 
man spoke sympathetically. 

“Of Pygmalion and Galatea,” confessed 
Thurston slowly. ‘Has such a thing ever 
come true of a portrait?” 

‘There are numberless stories,”’ smiled 
the old man, ‘‘but you miss the essentials 
he immortal loves are all unhappy loves 
You love and dream! It is not necessary to 
have and to hold.” 

‘No,” acquiesced Thurston slowly, “not 
necessary, but ' 

‘Most delectable when one is young 
But, believe me, a nest of regrets in old 
age!"’ 

Thurston rose 

Signore,"’ he said, ‘‘I have to thank you 
for an hour of happiness.” 

‘And I for your forbearance in listening 
to an old man’s loquacity.” 

‘*My name is Geoffrey Thurston, and my 
home is New York.” 

“My home is this, and my name is 
Giovanni Vespe. I shall be glad to have 
you come whenever time hangs so heavily 
on your hands that my harangues lose their 
terror for you. The servant will admit you 
at whatever time you may honor us, 
whether or not | am at home, It is yours 
to command my humble household.” 

‘A thousand thanks and a thousand, as 
they say in Sardinia. Gocl afternoon, 

ignore.”’ ' 

‘A rivederla, Signor Tors I cannot, 
with these lips, pronounce your name.” 

“Thurston.” 

‘Sor—Tor Useless! Let me say 
Friend from America.” 


iv 


HURSTON left the room with a last 

glance at the portrait. As he walked 
along the Via di Pinti toward the Arno he 
wondered why, afterhehadsworn nevertodo 
it, he was so anxious to buy an old painting 
at an absurd price. It was not a Botticelli 
because it could not be. The old man 
would have sold it long ago. A portrait of 
Simonetta Vespucci by the master would 
be worth almost any price. Any one of a 
dozen collectors would gladly pay twenty- 
five thousand dollars for it. Perhaps fifty 
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thousand dollars. Possibly more! Of course 
it was against the law to take such a picture 
out of Italy, but it could always be exported 
clandestinely; or some variation of the sub- 
terfuge of the Chigi Madonna might be 
resorted to. The problem, to the spring- 
smitten Thurston, was not to prove that the 
panel was by Botticelli, but to acquire it. 

To put a dollar value on paintings that 
one liked was absurd. The possession of 
this picture would give him far more pleas- 
ure than the possession of ten gilt-edge 
thousand-dollar bonds. Therefore the 
picture was very cheap at five thousand 
dollars. That it was an old painting and a 
very good painting he knew. Its value 

Its value began to rise as he thought of 
the owner’s disinclination to sell it. 

He had made twelve thousand dollars in 
B. R. T. tottake a vacation with. He would 
not pay a sou more than five thousand dol- 
lars for the panel—unless on further ex- 
amination he became certain that it was a 
Botticelli, in which case ten thousand dol- 
lars would be one-tenth of its market value. 

He thanked his father who had taught 
him so much about fifteenth-century paint- 
ers. This would enable him to bet on his 
judgment with confidence. 

He called a carriage and drove toward 
Fiesole. It was only when he had ridden 
three kilometers into the country that he 
saw a face or two of the Tuscan type of 
Botticelli’s day. It irritated him not to 
find a girl who looked exactly like Simon- 
etta’s portrait. 

“I think,” he assured me, “that if I had 
met one I would have stopped the carriage 
and spoken to her. I remember that when 
I returned to the hotel I wished so vehe- 
mently to see the portrait again that I real- 
ized what had happened to me. Of course 
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it was that the collector instinct, inherited 
from my father, had suddenly come to life 
inme. I then and there swore that though 
I would buy the portrait if I had the op- 
portunity I would never buy another paint- 
ing, so help me Bob!” 

Failing to buy the panel he would leave 
Florence on the next day. 

Having decided what he would do he be- 
came againa cold-blooded business man 
that is, after dinner he walked slowly to the 
old man’s house in the Via di Pinti. 

“Of course only a collector can under- 
stand my feelings,’’ Thurston was careful 
to explain. “It happened to be not only a 
panel that I desired to own but the portrait 
of a beautiful woman. At all events the 
combination somehow did for me.” 

He knocked at the door of Vespe’s house 
The old manservant opened it. Thurston 
asked him: “Is the master at home?” 

“No, signore.”’ 

“Will he return shortly?” 

“I cannot say, signore.” 

Thurston found a lira, gave it to the old 
fellow and asked: “Is it his custom to 
return early?” 

“When the luck is bad, yes.” 

“You mean?” 

“He returns from the Casino when he 
loses all or wins enough.” 

“He has no fixed rule, then?” 

“One: In times of storm he does not 
return at all.” 

“He said I might be shown to the room 
where he received me to-day.” 

“Yes, signore. Do you wish to enter?” 

Ta 

The old man again preceded Thurston 
to the room where Simonetta’s portrait 
hung. He lighted the candles and held a 
seven-branched candlestick before the 
panel. 

Thurston gazed at Simonetta’s face. The 
beauty of this portrait was that while he 
looked at it he did not need anyone else to 
talk. To own one’s favorite audience is the 
greatest luxury in the world. No price is 
excessive when There was a polite 
cough from the old servant. 

““A very fine painting,’ said Thurston, 
who did not like to tell the whole truth. 

“The treasure of the house, signore,”’ 
acquiesced the servant, so impressively 
that Thurston looked at him. 

An old man he was, with thin, snow-white 
hair and two days’ growth of finewhite beard 
onhis chin, which gave to his face the sugges- 
tion of a trip to a flour mill. His eyes had 
the peculiar appeal that you see in the eyes 
of old family servitors whose masters have 
lost their wealth—a look that seems to say: 
“Tf you would only feed me regularly I 
could be faithful longer!” 

“Say to your master that I came to see 
him, and when I found him absent went 
away regretfully.” And Thurston gave 
the servant another lira. 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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“Study the Brush Work, the Color, the Personality. Don't Ask Experts. 
Ask the Panel. And What Will it Answer?" 
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“‘The first indication of domestic happiness 


sae is the love of one’s home’ —M. de Montlosier 
An i 
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4 Build a Home First 
= The great reconstruction period has begun. Be a part of it. 


To have a home frst is your obligation to country, com- 
munity and family. Can’t afford it? Of course you can— 
if you wi//. 

Endle.s rent paying is senseless waste. That money should 
be at work for you and yours. You'll be astonished how 
quickly it will make a home, your home. 

Interview a lumber dealer or an architect. Either will be glad to advise 


you how to finance the building of a home. Enjoy the independence and 
contentment of ownership. Entitle yourself to true citizenship. 


Build NOW, and build of honest, economical 


Southern Pine 


“*The Wood of Service’’ 


You want not a house, but a HOME. And only wood, sturdy, adaptable 
SOUTHERN PINE, can give it that atmosphere of warm, inviting, homey 
hospitality for which you yearn. From every standpoint, a home with 
plenty of sunlight and garden is the best investment a man can make for 
himself and family. 


Consult your local lumber dealer. Don’t wait another day. For your own 
sake, for your children’s sake, for your country’s sake, own your home. 
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If you wish spectal home building helps, write today for 
the booklets we have prepared 
on this subject. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“Signor Inglese, what you have told me 
I] shall tell him. He is always here in the 
afternoon.” 

**Good night,” 
go away. 

“A rivederla, signore!”’ 
hopefully. 

As Geoffrey stepped into the street an 
old man came along —evidently blind, fora 
little boy led him by the hand. The old 
man walked feebly and as they passed 
Thurston he saw that the small boy was 
weeping silently, making obvious efforts 
not to sob lest the old man hear him. 

Thurstonstopped him and asked: ‘* What 
is it, little boy?” 

The youngster raised on tiptoes that he 
might whisper in Thurston’s ear: “He is 
blind and faint from hunger and we have a 
] ng way to go!” 

‘But we are not beggars!” hastily put 
in the old man, who had the sharp ears of 
the blind. “Let us walk on, Luigi.” 

“Little boy, if it were given you to 
choose, which would you—food or a ear- 
riage?’’ asked Thurston 

The blind man heard and answered bit- 

rly: “The carriage, Excellency! If I 
must die on my arrival at my house why 
waste the food? The carriage! Oh, yes!”’ 

“Luigi, run and find one,” Thurston told 
the boy. ‘‘There are always some yonder, 
before the Military Hospital. I shall stay 
here with him and wait; make haste.” 

The lad rushed away madly—as if he 
would outrun the awakening of the delect- 
able dream. Presently he rode back in a 
cab, jumped down and stood behind Thurs- 
ton, intelligently putting the forei igner 
between himself and the cocchiere’s quick 
lash. Thurston inquired where the old man 
lived and then asked the cabman to name 
the fare. 

The cabman did; whereupon the blind 
man howled inarticulately and the lad 
shrieked ‘‘ Robber from Sicily!’”” Thurston 
said calmly that he would pay half. The cab- 
man shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, 
spat and snapped his whip insultingly three 
times before he said ‘‘ Very well! 

T hurston gave the fare to the blind man, 
saying, ‘‘ This is for the coachman. T hen 
he gave him a five-lire note saying: ‘‘ For 
food and wine which you shall get on the 
way. No! There will be no extra charge 
for the stopping! That is provided for in 
the coin which you hold in your right hand, 
which is more than the Sicilian cabman asks. 
Forget not the wine, and— my friend, if you 
must thank someone thank God in your 
heart. He sent you to me and me to you.” 

Then Thurston whispered to the little 
boy: ‘‘This is for thee! It is my command 
that thou speak not of it lest they take it 
from thee. Good night and good luck! 
Coachman, drive quickly! 

He watched the voluble party drive 
away in the direction of the quarter where 
people breathe eighteen times to the minute 
and call it living. He stood there staring 
after the cab’s lights, thinking of poverty, 
of life, of old age, of death, of the three 
separate deaths that are called Living, 
Growing Old and Dying. ‘ A long 
time he stood there, thinking. 
Centuries passed. His soul traveled 


said Thurston, hating to 


said the servant 


beyond the birthplace of the stars. 

A voice behind him called softly: ‘‘ Mes- 
ser Foreigner!” 

He did not stop to ask why anyone 
should call him by a fifteenth-century 








appellative. Heturned quickly. In thedim 
light he saw a woman. A black shaw! 
covered her head and face cowlwise. 

“From on high I beheld thy good deeds, 
O traveler, who hast come to succor our 
poor.” 

The voice was low and very sweet. The 
intonation was different from that of other 
Florentines, even as her phrases were 
archaic. He saw only the blackness of her 
raiment. Not a sign of living flesh. He 
did not feel creepy exactly, though he ad 
mitted that he stopped just this side of a 
shudder. 

But he answered: “‘I did nothing.” 

“From old limbs thou hast taken the 
ache of travel, and from the empty stomach 
the ten thousand hunger pains that bring to 
the ears the hum of De ath’ s wings. Whe re- 
fore have I descended to do thee a service 

Thurston, vaguely uneasy, said: “ Lady, 
I fear you heard wrong. I gave the boy a 
small coin with the advice 

‘As thou gavest advice, advice to thee 
shall be given. Thus: Buy not the por- 
trait! 

‘The portrait 

“My portrait!” 

“Your portrait?” 

“TIT, who am Simonetta 

“Simonetta!” 
said he felt his hair stand up straight, while 
his back was covered with gooseflesh. 

She nodded affirmatively; or at least 
there was a downward sweep of the upper 
blackness before him. Then the shawl fell 
from her head. 

“Huh!” grunted Geoffrey Thurston, 
aged thirty-one, a New Yorker, and, to 
boot, a Wall Street broker. There in the 
dim star glow, helped by the yellow electric 
light on the corner, in the year of our Lord 
1910, standing in the Via di Pinti, he saw 
with his own shrewd gray eyes Simonetta, 
the wife of Marco Vespucci, the beloved of 

Giuliano de’ Medici, the worshiped of 
Sandro Botticelli, the beautiful flower that 
withered suddenly in the year of our Lord 
1476! 

He could not speak, but he felt he must 
act, for doubt was intolerable. He took a 
step toward her; but she engloomed her 
head with her shawl, and then, once more 
a shadow, she merged with a black square 
on the side of the house— and the light was 
not! 

Thurston found himself feeling a solid 
wall with trembling hands. 

He described his feelings at some length. 
He said his first thought was that he had 
imagined he had seen an apparition, whose 
words he imagined he had he ard. Then 
he became certain he had recognized the 
Simonetta he had seen so often of late, the 
Simonetta whom Botticelli had painted 
It was the same face, the same eyes, the 
same hair, the same mouth —— No, not 
the same mouth. Yes; the same mouth, 
speaking. 

It was the Simonetta who had become 
a star in heaven in 1476. But, of course, 
it could not be! Nevertheless, it was. Of 
course she could not return from the 
grave. Certainly not! But she certainly 
had. If she had not spoken he might have 
disbelieved the evidence of his eyes. But 
he had heard her voice—a voice that came 
from far away. Of course it would come 
from far away. At the same time there was 
no sense in being an utter ass. Certainly 
not! 


” 


TO BE CONTINUED 














repeated Thurston. He 
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“To the Fourth Generation” 


Imperfect flowers, tasteless, ill sized or 
tough vegetables have “‘no pride of ancestry, 
no hope in posterity.’ Their imperfections, 
under ideal conditions, might be worked 


But 


you cannot afford, year after year, to select 


out in from four to forty generations. 


the best samples from vine and plant and 
rear the seed to restore the perfect qualities 
Nature ordained. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are the result of many generations of scientific 
selection. [hey hold the promise of Nature's 
perfect qualities freed from every impoverish- 
ment. Plant Ferry’s Seeds and enjoy this 
extra insurance of garden success. 

Write for the 1919 Ferry ‘Seed Annual.”’ y 


A copy will be sent you free. Dealers ; 
everywhere sell Ferry’s Pedigreed Seeds. p 





D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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HE Duplex Process enables McGraw Tires 
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to give all the mileage inherent in the best 
materials. And it makes this mileage certain. 
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The “‘chance’’ element has been removed. 









The Duplex Process does this by preventing 
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inequalities which develop in tire manufacture 
and grow into serious troubles under the wrack- 
ing strain of ordinary service. Small defects 
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develop into rips; rips become gaps, and gaps 









lead to separation and blowouts. That is how 
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a tire weakens from within. 


The Duplex Process does more than produce 
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a mechanically perfect tire. It retains unim- 


paired the full natural vigor of both cotton and 


= 


rubber throughout every stage of manufacture. 


The McGraw tire is thus a perfect structure, 
with a stamina and resilience which ward off 
abuse and stubbornly resist deterioration. 


5,000 MILE GUARANTEE 
THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


Manufacturers McGraw Cord and Fabric Tire 
Regular and Hilvread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories, East Palestine, Ohio 
Established 1909 
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he heard there was a German colony, and 
found work on a coal barge. 

It was here that the journalistic instinct 
dawned upon him. He began to carry river 
news items to the Westliche Post, which 
presently took him on its staff of regular 
reporters. 

The rest was easy. He learned to speak 
and write English, was transferred to the 
paper of which Hutchins was the head, and 
before he was five-and-twenty became a 
local figure. 

When he turned up in New York with an 
offer to purchase the World we met as old 
friends. During the interval between 1872 
and 1883 we had had a runabout in Europe 
and I was able to render him assistance in 
the purchase proceeding he was having 
with Gould. When this was completed he 
said to me: “‘ You are at entire leisure; you 
are worse than that, you are wasting your 
time about the clubs and watering places, 
doing no good for yourself or anybody else. 
I must first devote myself to the reorgan- 
ization of the business end of it. Hereisa 
blank check. Fill it for whatever amount 

you please and it will be honored. I want 
you to go upstairs and organize my edito- 
ial force for me 

Indignantly I replied: ‘“‘Go to the devil. 
You have not money enough—there is not 
money enough in the universe—to buy 
in hour of my season’s loaf.” 

A year later I found him occupying with 
his family a splendid mansion up the Hud- 
on, with a great retinue of servants, and 

arriages and horses, F ving like a country 
gentleman, going tothe W orld office about 
time for luncheon and coming away in the 
early afternoon. I passed a week-end with 
him. To me it seemed the precursor of ruin. 
His second payment was yet to be made. 
Had I been in his place | would have been 
taking my meals in an adjacent hotel, or 
sleeping on a cot in one of the editorial 
ooms and working fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. Really it seemed dollars to 
ljoughnuts that he would break down and 
gotosmash. But he did not —another case 
f destiny 


I was abiding with my family at Monte 

Carlo when, in his floating palace, the Lib- 
a he came into the harbor of Mentone. 
Then he bought a shore palace at Cap 
Martin. That season, and the next two or 
three seasons, we made voyages together 
from one end to the other of the Mediter- 
ranean, visiting the islands, especially Cor- 
sica and Elba, shrines of Napoleon, whom 
he greatly admired. 

He was a model host. He had surrounded 
himself with every luxury, including some 
agreeable retainers, and lived like a king 
aboard. His blindness had already over- 
takenhim. Otherphysical ailments assailed 
him. But no word of complaint escaped his 
lips and he rarely failed to sit at the head of 
his table. It was both splendid and pitiful. 

Absolute authority made Pulitzer a great 
tyrant. He regarded his newspaper owner- 
ship as an autocracy. There was nothing 
gentle in his domination, nor, I might say, 
generous either. He seriously lacked the 
sense of humor, and even among his famil- 
iars could never take a joke. His love of 
money was by no means inordinate. He 
spent it freely, though not wastefully or 
joyously, for the possession of it rather 
flattered his vanity than made occasion for 
pleasure. Ability ‘of ¥ ary ing kinds and de- 
grees he had, a veritable genius for journal- 
ism and a real capacity for affection. He 
held his friends in good account and liked 
to have them about him. During the early 
days of his success he was disposed to over- 
indulgence, not to say conviviality. He was 
fond of Rhine wines and an excellent judge 
of them, keeping a varied assortment al- 
ways at hand. Once, upon the Liberty, he 
observed that I preferred a certain vir tage 
“You like this wine?” he said inquiringly. 
I assented, and he said, ‘I have a lot of it 
at home, and when I get back I will send 
you some.” I had quite forgotten when, 
many months after, there came to me a 
crate containing several dozen bottles. He 
never forgot anything. 

Editor's Note-—-This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Watterson The ninth will appear 
in an early issue 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Everybody on that bridge divined it. To 
the commander there opened in this frac- 
tion of a second two terrible alternatives: 
He could hold his present speed, and the 
sharp prow of the Shaw, razorlike, would 
slice the Aquitania through as if she were 
in iceberg of green cheese, and this would 
be done with comparative safety to the 
lestroyer and her crew, but with the 
destruction of a twelve-million-dollar ship 
and an appalling loss of life. Or he could 
retard his speed, causing his own ship 
to curve less sharply; then it would be 
the Aquitania that would do the cutting, 
without harm to herself but to the almost 
certain wiping out of the destroyer and her 
rew 

That last alternative Glassford seized in- 
stantly. While his hands still wrestled with 
the refractory rudder he barked his first 
sharp crder: 

‘Full astern! 

This signal was flashed down over the 
telegraph to a chief machinist’s mate, Fred 
H. Macfarlane, who was in charge of the 
engine-room watch. This young man was 
sauntering about below, slanting an eye 
into the pump room| or ti Eki ng a look at his 
gauges, humming ‘‘K-K-K-Katy, beau- 
tiful Katy,’ and happily content that 
his turbines were grinding out twenty-nine 
ind a half knots an hour, which was every 
turn that was in them, when suddenly 
both engine telegraphs went to “Full 
istern.”” 

With a sharp exclamation to his throttle 
man, Guy M. Settliff, the young man 

losed off the high-pressure throttle and 
threw both engines astern, while his assist- 
int cut out the low-pressure throttle. The 
engines answered immediately and had 
been going astern for fifteen seconds when 
the telegraph rang again “Full astern,” 
which was the usual confirmatory order in 
emergency cases. 

Almost directly after this, as it seemed 
to the men shut in by the steep walls of 
deep-down engine and boiler rooms, there 
came a crash, followed by total darkness. 
The C. M. M. jumped for the switchboard 








and threw in the circuit breaker. The 
throttle man had been knocked uncon- 
scious, and as the young chief started to 
pick him up, while a hell of noise swept by 
overhead, he noticed the starboard engine 
stop. Leaving the fallen man he darted to 
the throttle again and tried admitting 
steam in ahead motion, but the engine still 
stuck, and now only the port screw was 
desperately pulling the little craft astern 
The engine-room mate tried to communi- 


cate immediately with his captain 

“On the oe ige! On the bridge!” he bel- 
lowed hoarsely into the peaking tube, but 
the bridge was as silent as the death that 


reigned about it 
By this time water was entering the er 


gine room from somewhere and rising over 
the floor plates. Perhaps there was a lump 
in the young fellow’s throat and a choking 


sense of being cut off from something in his 
breast as he turned to Engineman John 
M. Ginns and to Settliff, who had by now 
regained consciousness, and said: ‘ Well, 
pals, all we can do is wait orders.” 

And perhaps they all three, cast longing 
glances at the ladder leading upward; -but 
they waited! Already they had shut down 
the main evaporator so that both pumps 
could be put upon the rising water, and 
now the light of flames had become visible 
overhead. 

But these were by no means the only 
men below who, ignorant of what fate had 
overtaken their ship, held stubbornly to 
their posts. In the forward boiler room one 
side of steel had suddenly leaped off, leavy- 
ing nA opening that yawned widely to sea 
and wind, through which flames from burn- 
ing oil were blowing in; yet here Fireman 
Thomas Y. Worsham was methodically 
putting out burners under the boilers and 
making all “‘secure,”’ as they say in the 
Navy. With him was a water tender, 
George E. Fernandez, who had not even 
been on duty, but with the first note of 
alarm had leaped up and rushed below to 
do what part he could. In Number Two 
Fireroom another water tender, Fred. 
Suberg, and another first-class fireman, 
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Edward M. McCanna, were not only re- 
maining at their posts but they were 
keeping up steam! 

The conduct of these men in the “black 
gang’’ seems to have been a very fair ear- 
nest of what might be expected from the 
crew as a whole. 

What had happened meantime upon the 
bridge was somewhat as follows: 

Seeing that his first signal for full speed 
astern had been answered immediately the 
commander next sounded ‘General Quar- 
ters,’’ which gave the alarm to every sleep- 
ing man to rouse and rush to deck or duty. 
The sleeping quarters below both forward 
and astern were instantly alive with tum- 
bling, rushing, leaping farms, snatching at 
clothes and leaping for the steel-runged 
ladders leading upward. A thousand times 

‘General 
Quarters” had 
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creature with a living soul. Now, rather 
than of the individual lives about to be 
taken, his own among them, he thought 
of this living bounding spirit about to be 
shockingly crushed out of the little ship, 
and second by second his mind experienced 
all the agony of such a situation. Some- 
thing like this the sequence of the ideas 
occurred to him, being recorded in a sort 
of mental voice that was like a hypnotic 
monotone: 

“The Aquitania is one hundred feet 
away and the Shaw is still alive. But she is 
going to be killed! What a pity! Wh-a-a-at 
apity! Fifty feet away and the Shaw is still 
alive. Twenty-five feet and—still alive!”’ 

“IT saw her five feet away,”’ he confessed 
to me solemnly, “and my soul exulted 
that the Shaw was still alive.” 

Striking at a 
slight angle 





sounded in the 
past and these 


men had 
rushed deck 
ward, expect- 


ing to confront 
an enemy or 
some desperate 
crisis, and al- 
ways before 
they had been 
disappointed, 
sometimes 
happily, some- 
times unhap- 
pily; yet they 
turned out no 
with the old 
speed ard the 
decks were peo- 
pled with their 
flying figures. 

Discernin 
the nature oi 
the danger 
which  threat- 
ened, first-class 








four feet for- 
ward of the 
starboard side 
of the bridge 
the great ship 
passed through 
the lesser one 
as if she had 
been a streak of 
foam. In pass- 
ing, the Aqui- 
tania severed 
ninety feet of 
the Shaw’s 
bow, which 
went floating 
off with living 
men in it, while 
the remaining 
two-thirds of 
the destroyer 
was raked for 
the whole 
length of her 
port side. So 
severe was this 
raking that it 
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Gunner’s Mate had stripped 
John W. Rom- open the for- 
spert had ward boiler 
dashed aft like ange ao room, and 
a race horse An Officiat Board of Inquiry Has Found literally 
and put the Commander William Glassford Guilty of plu cked the 
depth charges Courage and Rare Seamanship, and Has mainmast out 


upon “safety” 
none too soon 
either, for a moment later that entire rack 
of depth charges was being tossed about as 
if it had contained barrels of corks. 

The commander meanwhile, though he 
knew that his engines were going full speed 
astern, looked anxiously over the side for 
some signs of diminution of that terrific 
speed at which his ship was being hurled 
at the innocent sides of the Aquitania. 
Second after second, each an eternity in 
length, passed before it became apparent 
that the instantaneous promptitude with 
which his order had been obeyed in the 
engine room was having the desired effect. 
Eventually, however, this did become 
apparent. Slowly but surely the curve of 
the little vessel’s turning had been re- 
tarded. She would not strike the Aqui- 
tania. 

But now the other danger loomed sud- 


denly. She would not strike, but she would 
be struck. She would not kill, but she 
would be killed. Instead of piercing the 


Aquitania like a giant torpedo she was 
driving harmlessly and helplessly under 
that oncoming bow. 

It is a sufficient tribute to the nerve and 
the courage of the chief actors in this stir- 
ring drama to say that though the com- 
mander was pulling the whistle cord with 
one hand ané the siren cord with the other, 
and in response to his orders the alarm bell 
was being clanged fiercely, thus giving his 
crew below every possible warning, not an 
officer nor a man upon that bridge moved 
an inch from the post of duty. This was 
the more remarkable since it was evident 
to their practiced eyes that this mountain- 
ous mass, towering sixty feet above them 
and rushing forward at dizzy speed, was 
going to strike almost if not exactly upon 
the spot they occupied. 

To appreciate the emotions of that 
moment the reader will reflect that every 
person upon this bridge was young. The 
commander was the oldest, and he was but 
thirty-two; some of them were probably 
under twenty. The sensations of one of 
these young men as he described them to 
me may possibly stand for all. 

The Shaw had become very dear to him 
and he conceived of her not as a shape of 
steel with inwards of machinery, but as a 


Commended Him Highty 


of the ship and 
flung a portion 
of its gear into the strut supporting the 
starboard propeller in such a way as to stop 
the engine on that side. 

Naturally this grind of steel on steel as 
the Aquitania passed through had struck 
a thousand sparks. It was these which, 
kindling the oil in the forward tanks, burst 
asunder by the collision, now wrapped the 
wounded ship in flames. The exact se- 
quence of events for the next fifteen min- 
utes is probably not determinable, but 
there is common agreement and abundant 
evidence that coolness and _ intelligent 
action predominated over every and any 
tendency to panic. The commander’s mind 
appears to have been working with ma- 
chinelike precision. Into it had hurdled 
the memory that the Jacob Jones, com- 
manded by his friend, David Worth 
Bagley, had, when torpedoed, sunk in four 
and a half minutes. 

‘Four and a half minutes! I am going to 
sink in four and a half minutes!” registered 
itself sharply upon the dial of his conscious- 
ness. “‘ Loose the life rafts!” was therefore 
his first order. 

Just how all the men got down from the 
crumpled, collapsing, flame-encircled bridge 
will probably never be known. It was 
recalled that Seaman Rafferty, after stick- 
ing to his wheel while the ponderous mass 
of the Aquitania passed within five feet 
of him, was yanked overboard by flying 
tackle, to be later fished out, when he 
coolly turned to about the deck; while 
little Dick Roser, who, to my observation, 
hardly qualifies for the bantam-weight 
class, never budged before the threatening 
impact of fifty-two thousand tons; and 
when those tons had done their worst and 
passed on he climbed atop the staggering 
bridge and began to release the life raft 
anchored there, in obedience to his com- 
mander’s orders. 

Glassford was seen to climb down over 
the port side, where there was less flame, 
and by the aid of a stanchion to swing 
himself again to the deck. Here his orders 
were first for the rescue of all the injured, 
and second for the crew to retire aft away 
from the flames, which were now envelop- 
ing the fore part of the ship. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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. 4 Our reason for showing the tire in this way is that repair bills; why it increases gasoline mileage some 
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Cushioning the shocks 
that rack your car 


Old style metal universal joint intensifies every strain on the chassis 
N A MOTOR boat the engine 


against the 
There is no rear axle, no ¢ 
universal joint 


pulls directly 
wate! 
lifferential and no 


even resistance of the 


In many makes of automobiles, however, the 
metal-to-metal connections of the driving shaft 
conduct the power from the engine to the reat 


axle with a direet strain on the driving machinery 

The ordinary metal type of universal joint, 
which is part of this metal-to-metal connection 
every jar and jolt and does nothing to 
cushion the strains that rack your car. Very soon, 
too, the metal joint wears loose and what was at 
first a strain becomes a series of jerks and shocks 


intensihes 


How Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints 
cushion the shocks that rack your car 


To meet these conditions the Thermoid-Hardy Universal 
Joint has been developed It is constructed of flexible 
fabric dises which act as a cushion. Even more flexible 
than the ball-and-socket type of joint, and more enduring, 


the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint cushions the jolts 
ind jars by transmitting the impact from the motor in a 
mooth, even flow of power to the rear wheels. 

No lubrication needed 


Havi metal-to- metal wearing surfaces the Thermo 
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Hardy Universal Joint requires no lubrication. It runs in 


absolute silence, smoothly and without backlash 


For over three years, on both passenger cars and heavy 
duty trucks, the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint has stood 
endurance. In many cases it has given 
60,000 miles of hard service without replacement, 


severe tests for 
adjust 


ment or attention of any kind 


Ask to see the universal joint 
on the next car you buy 


When choosing your next car, ride in one equipped with 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints. Start the car yourself, 
drive it slowly, speed it up, then reverse. You will find a 
smooth and even application of power. Every vibration in 
the drive shaft is cushioned, even the jolts, caused by the 
rise and fall of the rear axle, on rough roads. 


Send for our new book, “ 
and Misuse.” 
the Thermoid-Hardy Joint, records of performance, opin 
ions of leading engineers and manufacturers who have 
adopted it 


Universal Joints heir Use 


Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints carry our well-known 


guarantee: Thermoid-Hardy will make good—or WE WILL. 
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Boston London Paris Turin 
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It will give you in detail the construction of 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

The stage of action meanwhile had 
broadened to include the waters round the 
ship. The severed bow was floating two 
hundred yards off, reeling and staggering 
dizzily, but floating, and, it will be remem- 
bered, with a portion of the crew still in 
her, while living men were also struggling 
in the water. 

The Aquitania, of course, had never 
slowed her speed a second. To do so would 
have made her a helpless target for any 
submarine that chanced along, and this 
was the spot where submarines were ex- 
pected. The Conyngham, without orders— 
for the S. O. P. had temporarily now no 
means of sending orders—went on in escort 
of the convoy, while the Kimberley and the 
Duncan proceeded first to the rescue of the 
men in the derelict bow and those visible 
in the water. Sublime heroisms and little 
tragedies were being enacted all about. 

Clarence C. Moore, a chief gunner’s 
mate, made his way safely out of the in- 
tricacies of that ninety feet of severed bow, 
but though it threatened now to dive for 
the bottom at any moment he could not 
bring himself to leave it till he had gone 
back and made his perilous way through 
every compartment of that structure to 
make sure no injured or helpless comrade 

was imprisoned there. 

Carothers, a man from Los Angeles, 
whose initials and rating I have not at 
hand, was swimming strongly as the 
Kimberley drew near. 

“Over there!” he shouted. 
there! Get those fellows first. 
right!” 

So the destroyer nosed on over to where 
Charles J. Libby, a boiler maker, had 
staged a double rescue. Chief Yeoman 
Newman, slightly wounded and in an 
exhausted condition, was afloat in a bureau 
drawer which threatened to capsize with 
every wave that tossed it, while Machinist’s 
Mate H. L. Ketterer was still afloat but 
all in. Libby helped both these men to a 
kapok mattress, and then lay by, bending 
a rescuing line about first one and then the 
other before he would himself be drawn on 
board. 

When the destroyer went back to pick 
up Carothers he was gone. The treacherous 
seas had plucked the brave fellow down. 

“I’m all right!’ said Carothers of Los 
Angeles. And he was! 

But by this time something was being 
enacted on the deck of the Shaw that for 
absolute disregard of personal danger in the 
interest of the general safety would be 
difficult to match. Seeing that the flames 
from the burning oil tanks bade fair to 
reach the forward magazine the commander 
had ordered it flooded. 

With the giving of this order the 
executive officer of the Shaw, Lieutenant 
Commander Van L. Kirkman, comes promi- 
nently into the story and stays there till the 
last line is written. Kirkman isa tall, spare, 
harmless-looking person with an ingratiat- 
ing smile and a scholarly air that somehow 
savors much more of the study than of the 
chart room of a destroyer. But Kirkman’s 
appearance was deceptive in this regard as 
in some others. For information as to some 
of these others, see the merry group of 
British naval officers who entertained him 
one night in Portsmouth. 

Kirkman’s duties as executive officer 
took him all over the ship. His duties as 
navigator—at which, by the way, he was 
a wizard—often sent him flying bridge- 
ward when a speck of sun was out, his 
precious sextant, wrapped in a towel to 
protect it from the salt spray, under one 
arm, while his one free hand pulled his lank 
form up the ladder in a succession of 
spasmodic jerks. It was one day after 
landing on the bridge in this fashion, quite 
breathless from a tussle with wind and sea 
and pitching ship, that he convulsed the 
watch by inquiring soberly: 

“Captain! Would you honor a requisi- 
tion for a tail?” 

He thought that a prehensile tail would 
be of invaluable assistance to a man of his 
occupation. 

When the rudder jammed Kirkman had 
been asleep in the chart room, but at the 
first sound of the unusual he had rushed 
to the bridge and remained there till the 
bridge became untenable. He was super- 
vising the rescue of the wounded when the 
commander's order for the flooding of the 
magazine reached his ears. Kirkman 
seemed to feel instinctively that this was a 
job for him, because the flooding device 
was in the chart room, which, like the 
wardroom below it and the bridge above 
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it, was wrapped in a dense body of flame, 
while directly underneath all three was the 
magazine itself. 

But two other officers, Lieutenant Riley 
and Ensign Ross A. Dierdorf, insisted upon 
sharing the luxury of that extra-hazardous 
enterprise with him. The commander and 
crew in silent admiration saw these three 
men disappear in clouds of enveloping 
smoke, and then waited—for the magazine 
to blow up or for these men to return, suc- 
cessful. Eventually they returned, faces 
blackened, clothing on fire, eyes smarting, 
staggering like drunken men, temporarily 
blinded and utterly downcast because they 
had been unsuccessful. They had dared 
the hell of flame and this prospective 
eruption of high explosive in vain; for 
though they had gained the chart house 
and Kirkman had actually got his wrench 
upon the valve control it refused to turn. 
The collision had put the mechanism out 
of order. 

This put an end to hope. 

Without another word Commander 
Glassford had an order wigwagged to 


Lieutenant Commander Cobb to lay the | 


Duncan alongside to take off his crew. 
Executive Officer Kirkman seeing this order 
go out, and himself refreshed by the sharp 
cool breeze that whipped his burning 
cheeks, turned now to look after his men in 
the engine room. The time of this visit 
seems to be very accurately fixed at about 
six-ten A.M.,or twelve minutes after the ships 
struck. It had been a fairly full twelve 
minutes, but it had not been long enough 
for the chief machinist’s mate to cease 
worrying about his starboard engine, and 
he blurted out this trouble instantly to 
Kirkman. Worry about an engine now 
struck the exec. as funny. He laughed. 

“Fine work, old boy,” he chuckled, 
“but we have to get out. We're liable to 
sink any minute.” 

There was evidence enough of this in the 
engine room, for the men were now sloshing 
round in water up to their knees, and it was 
deepening constantly. 

“Stop the port engine and secure!” 
ordered the executive. 

This was done. The C. M. M. passed 
Ginns and Settliff up the ladder, phoned 
Suberg and McCanna, who were still stand- 
ing by in Number Two Boiler Room, and 
himself reached the deck while the Duncan 
was being maneuvered against the Shaw. 
The sea was choppy and nasty and the 
Shaw wallowed badly but Lieutenant Com- 
mander Cobb laid his ship alongside beau- 
tifully, and as again and again the little 
destroyers rolled together the crew of the 
Shaw half leaped and were half pulled on 
board the rescue craft. 

“Come on!’ Cobb bellowed from the 
forward bridge, where he had remained to 
maneuver his ship the better, when he saw 
that Commander Glassford still held back 

“Shove off!"’ ordered Glassford, with a 
pushing motion of his hand, for he was still 
oF. 

Lieutenant Dickinson, the executive 
officer of the Duncan, was a personal friend 
of Glassford’s and he hurried aft to plead 
with him at close quarters. 

“Come on, commander,” he urged. 
“Your magazine will blow up any minute.” 

“But it may not blow up,” argued Glass- 
ford, who even then was dividing his 
attention between the man whom he was ad- 
dressing and a thoughtful contemplation of 
the mass of flame and smoke which trans- 
formed the forward end of his ship into a 
raging funeral pyre. “Tell Cobb the situa- 
tion is this: A few of us are going to stand 
by till the magazine does blow up and then 
see if there's anything we can do to save the 
ship. Shove off!” 

With a puzzled face the young executive 
officer turned and waved a hand to the 
commander on the bridge, who was still 

not certain that he had heard aright, and 
reluctantly the Duncan parted from the 
wallowing hulk. As she did so a great hue 
and ery broke out upon her decks. Ensign 
Dierdorf had boarded the Duncan thinking 
that the order was to abandon ship. When 
he saw his commander and a small group 
knotted about him still upon the afterdeck 
of the Shaw he made an effort to rush back, 
but officious hands restrained him. Avoid- 
ing these he ducked down on to the fore- 
castle and as the ships swung close for an 
instant he leaped, caught the guard wire 
of the Shaw and was triumphantly drawn 
on board again. 

This made the group of men who now 
huddled about the commander waiting for 
the magazine te blow up to include all the 
living officers of the ship’s company, who in 
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addition to those already mentioned were 
Lieutenant Commander He onry G. Shonerd, 
Ensign Theodore C. Briggs, Machinist 
James H. Cody and Carpenter George R. 
Litton. There were also twelve of the crew: 
Ira L. Harris, Charley S. Bostick, Orvil 
Driver, Robert L. Easeley, William C. 
Kessler, and the Romspert, Macfarlane, 
Ginns, Suberg, Fernandez, Settliff and Mc- 
Canna already mentioned. These men had 
all volunteered to remain, but without their 
ape it they had all been rather care- 
fully selected as men of special fitness for 
such duties as might now devolve upon 
them. The fact that in moments like this 
such a selection was thought of at all, to 
say nothing of its being sagaciously made, 
is significant of the state of mind in which 
commander and executive officer were 
facing their problems. It is probably true 
also that there was not a man who had gone 
over the side to the Duncan who would not 
have felt himself singularly honored by an 
invitation to remain on the Shaw. 

As the Duncan drew away a loud explo- 
sion sounded forward in the neighborhood 
of the burning chart house and the air was 
filled with screaming fragments of metal 
that punctured the smokestacks and cut 
some of the stays from the already sagging 
bridge. Almost immediately another such 
explosion followed, preceded and accom- 
panied by a spattering of rifle shots. All 
realized that the four-inch shells for the 
forward gun, secured in upright racks 
round the chart house, were being deto- 
nated by the fire beneath and round them, 
and that the small-arms ammunition in the 
wardroom gangway was going by the same 
route. For a few minutes the decks of the 
derelict were swept by a perfect barrage 
of death as this ammunition continued to 
explode. 

Yet it was realized that this was mild 
compared to what would happen if the 
ampler supply of four-inch ammunition for 
the waist guns began to go off, and already 
this part of the ship was a cloud of smother- 
ing smoke and the decks about these steel 

shell boxes were beginning to warp and bend 
with the heat. Commander Glassford him- 
self led the dash upon these all-but-smoking 
explosives. He was followed and assisted 
by every officer on the ship except Cody, 
who was elsewhere engaged, = by the C hief 
Boatswain's Mate Kessler, by Chief Phar- 
macist’s Mate Driver, by Romspert and 
by Fernandez. It was a choice scramble of 
ranks and ratings, but with the forward 
ammunition still peppering deck and hous- 
ings and hurtling through the air these men 
one after another picked up the huge shells, 
already warm to the touch, hugged them 
to their breasts and carried them to the 
rail, where they rolled innocuously into 
the sea. The nearest known approach to an 
actual casualty to this party was when the 
commander found one of the exploded rifle 
bullets in his coat when he next undressed; 
yet each man had danced with death every 
moment that he was engaged upon this 
enterprise. 

With this danger to individual life dis- 
posed of there remained two others that 
threatened momentarily the life of the ship. 
One was the magazine and the other was 
the hole in the side of the forward fireroom, 
big enough to fling the chassis of an auto- 
mobile through, and into which the sea was 
leaping with every wave and by just 
many additional tons of water was over- 
coming the buoyancy of the craft. The 
explosion of the magazine was an incident 
that nothing could now be done to avert; 
and indeed it does not appear that at this 
time there was a hope in the mind of any 
that the ship could be saved. What was 
done that ultimately operated toward that 
end was rather in the way of stubborn per- 
formance of duty while a duty remained 
that could be performed. 

It was in pursuance of this policy that 
Kirkman led a working party in an attack 
upon the breach in the boiler room. It was 
also in pursuance of it that the commander 
had set the rest of the crew at work upon 
that tangled mass of wreckage a part of 
which held the starboard propeller motion- 


so 


less. They had worked upon it once before 
the Duncan came alongside. Now they 
redoubled their attack, operating with 


sledges and chisels, gnawing at refractory 
stays and cables with steel saws, and pull- 
ing at the whole mass with a hastily con- 
trived derrick. 

The propeller refused to free, but there 
were not wanting evidences that the spirit 
of the men continued indomitable. Signal- 
man Easeley noticed the Shaw’s flag float- 
ing by in a mass of wreckage, coolly leaped 
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overboard, recovered it, clambered up the 
sides, fastened it to an oar and lashed the 
oar above the afterbridge, which had now 
become the commander’s post of command. 
Inspired by this act of an enlisted man 
some of the officers fished out Glassford’s 
senior officer’s pennant from the sportive 
waves and raised it high with cheers and 
laughter. Incredible as it seemed, Kirk- 
man was back now too, reporting that with 
mattresses, with wreckage and lashings, he 
had blocked out the sea from the forward 
boiler room. 

This gave time to fight the fire if a way to 
fight it could be found. 

““Where’s Macfarlane?” inquired the 
commander, an idea about pumping the oil 
from the forward tanks forming in his mind. 

The chief machinist’s mate should have 
been among those working to free the pro- 
peller, but he was not there. Machinist 
Cody found him down in the pump room 
up to his thighs in water and prowling and 
prying amid his wheels and coils, forgetful 
of the executive’s orders to keep out of 
there. 

“How’s everything down there?” de- 
manded Glassford, seeing where the mate 
appeared from. 


“All right, sir! I can get up steam if you 


will give me a crew!”’ he answered most 
surprisingly. 
Steam! On this battered and burning 


hulk? A lump probably swelled in the com- 
mander’s throat. He had never wanted 
steam so badly in all his life, but up to now 
had not felt justified in assuming responsi- 
bility for ordering men below while the 


magazine was still a menace. But the 
magazine had not blown up yet. It might 
not—especially if an engine crew could get 


some steam jets pouring into the flaming 
mass of the oil tanks. 

“Hop to it, kid!’’ exclaimed the com- 
mander, in language most undignified, but 
with that snap to his tones of command 
which had never left them during all these 
trying eternities of time. 

In an astonishingly short interval an 
exultant voice from the engine-room hatch, 
beneath which men were paddling about 
like ducks, reported steam up. Two jets 
were immediately ordered on the fire. After 
a considerable time it appeared that they 
were beginning to have some effect. 

“Start the engine!’’ ordered the com- 
mander. 

The port engine was started and began 
slowly to draw the burning hulk astern. 
The other propeller had stubbornly refused 
to free, but it seemed to Glassford now in 
looking over the side that this gentle astern 
motion was doing more to free it than all 
their labors. 

“Try the starboard!” he 
the hatch. 

There ensued an anxious moment while 
the young engineer carefully eased steam 
into the turbine. 

“By God, she turns!”’ he shouted ex- 
citedly, and she did—both screws were 
turning and watchers over the side saw the 
last of the wreckage flung free of strut and 
blades. 

All that lacked now was steering power, 
and a machinist had for some time been at 
work upon the steering gear. He found that 
a small set screw which drifted from its 
moorings and moved no more than a few 
inches had jammed the rudder and caused 
the accident. This difficulty was adjusted 
in a few minutes. The auxiliary steering 
gear on the afterbridge was next tested and 
found to be working. The Shaw, with one- 
third of her gone, with the fire still raging 
forward, with her bridge a crumpled col- 
lapsing mass, was steaming and she was 
steering. 

A cheer was raised on the decks. It is 
possible that a faint light of exultation 
appeared in the commander's eyes. At any 
rate a great hope was dawning. The steam 
jets appeared to be making headway with 
the fire; the slow backward movement of 
the ship was drawing the trailing wake of 
smoke forward, freeing the workers on the 
ship from its choking clouds and permit- 
ting the air and the whole situation to ciear 
up, and perhaps the spirit of daring and 
resolution was rising higher in all breasts. 

During this entire period the Duncan 
and the Kimberley were circling the Shaw 
constantly in a vigilant outlook for sub- 
marine enemies, the Duncan on the inner 
circle, the Kimberley on the outer. Now 
seeing that the fire appeared to be dying 
down the Duncan wigwagged an offer for 
a tow. Commander Glassford had never 


» bawled down 


been towed in all his nautical life, and he 
did not wish to be towed now, for there is 
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a certain stigma of humiliation which at- 
taches to being towed. But there were far 
stronger arguments than that against it. 
One was that in such a sea it would be most 
difficult; another was that it was dangerous, 
since it reduced both the towing ship and 
the towed to a maximum speed of a few 
knots and rendered both helpless before 
that submarine attack the peril of which 
was never absent from the mind of either 
of these young commanders. 

Commander Glassford shook his head 
and then said something short and sharp to 
Easeley. Easeley made his arms move 
violently, a little flush of pride upon his 
cheeks at the tenor of the message he was 
sending. 

“Tell the Kimberley to lead me to the 
nearest port; I will follow,” was its daring 
import. 

Again a cheer went up on the decks of 
the Shaw as the little group spelled the 
flying letters out, and a responding cheer 
rose from the decks of the Duncan as the 
anxious watchers there caught the signal 
and were challenged by its boldness. 

What they said on the Kimberley as the 
order was relayed to them I cannot pre tend 
to know, but will venture that it was 
something eulogistic of the courage and 
uncomplimentary to the judgment of Old 
Bill Glassford, for the nearest port was 
Portland, and Portland was fifty nautical 
miles away over this nasty, choppy and 
submarine-infested sea. Nevertheless the 
Kimberley came about and straightened 
away for Portland, moving slowly. The 
Shaw followed—backward. The Duncan 
continued circling. 

“At 7:34 under way in maneuvering 
combination,” reads the engine-room log of 
the Shaw. ‘That was one hour and thirty- 
six minutes after the first sudden order had 
been flashed down from the bridge for full 
speed astern. It had been a fairly full hour 
and a half! 

After backing a few miles Commander 
Glassford decided toswing about and thrust 
the headless trunk of his ship into the waves. 
This made steering difficult because instead 
of that neat and swanlike prow to breast 
those snarling leagues of brine there was 
blunt and battered ruin, this tangled mass 
of steel that at every plunge was caught 
and tossed contrariwise by the pounding 
seas. Again and again, too, a tigerish wave 
tore at that improvised bulkhead of 
mattresses and other gear which protected 
the sturdy craft from danger of capsizing. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
the ship could not only live—unless the 
rough sea grew much rougher—but that 
she could make headway. ‘there remained 
now only the danger from submarines. The 
final proof, it seems to me, of the valor of 
these men was afforded by the fact that they 
remembered at this time that theirs was a 
ship of war and that she carried offensive 
weapons. True, the bow gun was gone, the 
forward and waist ammunition was ex- 
ploded or thrown overboard and the after 
depth-charge rack was bucked out of com- 
mission. But there was still the stern four- 
inch, and there were all the torpedo tubes. 
‘These latter were now swung out and hung 
poised and ready for an enemy attack, while 
the depth-charge Y-guns on the afterbridge, 
with their capacity for hurling three 
hundred pounds of TNT fairly wide and 
exploding it appropriately deep, were also 
primed and ready. I am not sure but that 
such were the spirits of commander and 
crew by this time that they actually wished 
for a submarine attack. Had it come off 
I think the Shaw would have fought with 
all the ferocity of a wounded walrus. 

So, gallantly, the bruised remnant of a 
ship moved toward Portland; but she 
floundered forward with a wide though 
invisible audience, for the story of what 
had happened had, of course, gone rattling 
round the sea by the medium of one of the 
other destroyer’s radios. At Admiralty 
House in Queenstown, which was the 
Shaw’s home port in European waters, 
dwelt Admiral Lewis Bayly, a brilliant man, 
to whose sagacity we are much indebted 
that the os underwater pirates never 
caught a convoy. His personality is a 
strange combination of the dour and gentle. 
In the British Navy they call him “ Black 
Bayly,” but our young destroyer captains, 
though they have often gone up the hill to 
face him trembling in their boots, call him 
familiarly and affectionately—when there 
is a sufficient stretch of sea between them 
and Queenstown—‘ Uncle Lewjie.”’ 

Uncle Lewjie had heard what was hap- 
pening and watched the performance with 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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Concluded from Page 66) 

and admiration. Afterward he 
tersely “Commander Glassford 
handled his ship as I would have expected 
him to handle it under such circum- 
stances.” 

At Portsmouth, England, too, there is 
another British admiral with a great brain 


and a heart that is very kindly where 
American sailormen are concerned. He too 
knew and was watching In London 


Admiral Sims also, though saddened by the 
loss of life and by the accident to one of his 
most dependable ships, was chuckling over 
the exhibition of nerve and seamanship the 
American was making 

It was close to one o’clock in the after- 
noon when the Kimberley began to sheer 
off before the opening in the nets which 
admitted to Portland Harbor. 

“Well done and thank you for conduct- 
ing me to port. Proceed!” signaled Com- 
mander Glassford. 

“It is an honor to follow you into port,” 
responded the Kimberley; and she and the 
Duncan, with crews lined up and cheering 
their congratulations, held off while the 
battered old hulk went by them, and then 
proudly followed their escort commander 
into port, where for the first time he 
accepted outside assistance in the handling 
of his ship by allowing a tug to nose him 
into place alongside the dock. It is signifi- 
cant of the weather conditions that this tug 
and others had offered assistance outside 
the nets, which the heavy seas did not 
permit them to render. 

At Portland the Shaw remained two 
days, having some of the wreckage der- 
ricked out of her and the gaping hole in the 
side shored up with planks. Then she 
backed into the sea once more and headed 
for the great navy yard at Portsmouth. 
There as, looking more like a flodting junk- 
shop than a ship, she made her way up the 
harbor the crews of one British naval unit 
after another lined their rails, stared a mo- 
ment curiously, and then broke into cheers 
and handclaps. What could down these 
staunch little American ships? The Manley 
had arrived in Liverpool with seventy 
feet of her stern blown off. Now here came 
the Shaw with ninety feet sliced off from 
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“When he drops off I'll go down to Miss 
Kittsy,”” she began, but Mrs. Toomey 
stared at her. 

**Miss Kittsy, is it?’’ she gasped. ‘‘Sure 
an’ isn’t it yourself knows as well as I do 
she’s off with the soldier gentleman this 
half hour?” 

“Off? Off where?” 

“To her aunty’s, to be sure; an’ it’s 
where she should have been long before, 
it is 

‘“**Get me this young lady’s clothes and 
kit,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll off with her the way 
' 
Wouldn't you be wantin’ tosee your cousins 
all this long time?’ says he. 

“*Sure I do,’ says the young child, ‘for 
it’s lonesome here, God knows, with only 
the dog.’ 

“*Pop in the dog too,’ says he, ‘and I'll 
take the both of ye.’ 

“T thought 'twas yourself give the orders; 
and more than that, he tiliphoned ‘twas 
comin’ he was, for I heard him mesilf. 

** All right, thin,’ says he, ‘’tis under- 
stood, an’ we'll be there directly if not be- 
fore,’ he says.”’ 

“It will certainly be much easier for us, 
Mrs. Toomey,” said Ru. * 

Rumsey, disturbed by so much hissing 
conversation, woke again. 

“Tell some more! Tell some more!” he 
begged, and coughed. 

“Yes, dear, all right. 

“**Sister Anne,’ she called, ‘Sister Anne, 
do you hear anybody coming?’” 

It was one o'clock and the little boy 
slept. 

She went to a soft knock at the door 
not Mrs. Toomey’s thunder, this!—-and 
confronted Major Disbrow and an apolo- 
getic young woman in a nurse’s cap and a 
sweater. 

“Miss Briggs, Miss Rumsey,” he said 
briskly. “I’m going to take Miss Rumsey 
out for some air, nurse. Miss Briggs is 
quite used to children. Hurry up, if you 
can, for I've only got an hour, Miss Ruth.” 

She found herself wrapped up, in an open 
car, and out in the air for the first time in 
a week. 
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her bow, and still she rode the waves buoy- 
antly. 

This reception to the heroes of the Shaw 
was all repeated by the folk on shore when 
Commander Glassford, wearing a soaked 
and shapeless enlisted man’s flat hat and 
such fragments of apparel as no officer of 
his rank has probably ever appeared in on 
the streets of Portsmouth before, led his 
seven officers and twelve men, mostly 
arrayed only in undershirts and dungarees, 
through the streets to the Royal Naval 
Barracks, where again the British sailors 
extended to them that sort of welcome 
which they reserve only for the conquerors 
of the sea. 

“And in reaching port we accomplished 
a bit of seamanship that the British will 
never stop talking about,”’ writes one of the 
crew to me; then adds some lines that I 
think are rather significant when he goes 
on with: “‘And were it not for losing ten 
good shipmates and two officers we would 
be the proudest boys in the world. The 
fact that there were not more lost and that 
we reached port is entirely due to our brave 
commander and executive officers. They 
were simply wonderful. And how grand it 
would have been to have died serving such 
men as them!” 

Not bad, that sentiment, do you think? 
Secretary Daniels, if he sees it, must feel 
rather proud of it. I doubt not that it is 
a fairly true reflection of the spirit in which 
the personne! of our entire Navy has gone 
about in this war the duties which it has 
performed so illustriously. 

But this paragraph from the enlisted 
man’s letter reminds us to speak about 
those lost in the Shaw’s accident, men who, 
so far as anyone knows of the manner 
in which they met their deaths, had no 
chance to show their mettle, except, of 
course, Carothers of Los Angeles. 

One of the lost officers was the chief 
engineer, G. D. Edwards, who had risen 
from the enlisted ranks after as bitter and 
brave a fight against obstacles just and 
unjust as any man ever made. His widow 
has now and his small babies may one day 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
““Eddie’s” kindly personality and patient 
studious mind had won him golden opinions 
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from his shipmates, and that his life was 
taken at a time when the hard days seemed 
all to have been pushed behind and the fu- 
ture was bright with promise. 

Lieutenant Commander Parrott was 
making his initial trip upon the Shaw as 
understudy to Executive Officer Kirkman, 
who was soon to have a ship of his own, and 
his quarters were in the direct path of that 
fifty-two thousand tons of the Aquitania’s 
mass. 

Of the enlisted men the death of one 
comes to me as a personal grief, and all the 
way from Paris to San Francisco I have 
been learning that this grief will be shared 
by many readers of THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post. “Ma” Hurd, the original of 
““Ma”’ Ford in my Bilge and Ma stories, 
was never seen after the collision. His bunk 
was also in the track of that cruel weight of 
so many thousands of tons. He was a light 
sleeper, but it will be remembered that 
he came from Texas. Ma was slow and 
deliberate in most of his actions. It took 
something more than a mere clanging of 
bells and shrieking of whistles to get him to 
the deck before the last shoe lace was tied, 
and that upon the left foot neatly tucked to 
port while that upon the right was neatly 
reefed and stowed to starboard; and this 
perhaps made him a casualty. 

So concludes the story. An official board 
of inquiry has found the commander guilty 
of courage and rare seamanship, and has 
commended him highly. He in turn has 
rendered due reports to his superiors, 
complimenting highly the actions of the 
men of his crew, numbers of whom are 
signaled out for special mention, and also 
appreciating the work of the commanders 
of the Duncan and Kimberley. 

Though I have ventured to assume that 
this is probably the greatest single feat of 
seamanship performed by our Navy during 
the war, yet what ship, what officers, what 
crew have failed to meet any test the exi- 
gencies of that great conflict have laid upon 
them? None, so far as I know. Conspicu- 
ous incidents like this, however, stand out 
satisfyingly. They demonstrate freshly 
and convincingly that our Government 
builds good ships and that our country 
breeds good men. 
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“I told your sister to have some good 
solid dinner for you,” he said after a silent 
mile; ‘‘steak and potato and spinach. The 
Toomey woman told me what you'd been 
eating. I left her a list of dinners. Your 
sister said she thought she could spare you 
an extra woman of some kind she has in, to 
clean up and wait on you. Be sure you re- 
mind her. She says you ought to have told 
her that you couldn't get anyone.” 

Ru laughed good-naturedly. 

“‘What was the use?” she said. “Her 
husband couldn’t have done anything, and 
she was sick in bed. I just had to do the 
best I could.” 

He grunted inaudibly. 

“You'd better walk back,”’ he called out 
as he left her at Helena’s curb. “‘ You need 
the exercise. Thank your sister, but I 
can't stay.” 

Ru listened somewhat absently to Hel- 
ena’s scoldings. 

“And I never thanked him! 
fectly awful!’’ she was thinking. 

By the middle of the next week things 
appeared to have cleared up a bit. 

“You certainly have had a tough time, 
old girl,’’ Kitty admitted, ‘‘ but we'll all be 
out of.your way now and you can have a 
good rest. And for heaven's sake don’t 
worry, whatever you do. Kittsy will be all 
right with Helena’s nurse, and mother and 
father can have ‘em on their minds for a 
change. 

“‘Helena says they have fine rooms next 
to mother’s; and Lakewood’s just the air 
for them, the majorsays. Did Rumsey and 
the baby get off all right?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Ru answered wearily. “‘ Mar- 
gie’s friend didn’t mind taking them at all. 
And Miss Briggs was delighted with the 
idea of Old Point. They must be there by 
now.” 

“T was sorry I couldn’t take them up in 
my car,” Kitty began. 

“Oh, Major Disbrow was driving in; he 
was very good about it.” 

“He's certainly adopted the family,” 
said Kitty, blushing a little but facing her 
sister bravely. 

“Looks that way,”’ Ruth replied. 


How per- 





“Well, good-by, old thing! Look after 
yourself,’’ said Kitty. ‘“‘What do you know 
about Captain Mullally and me getting 
called to Boston? Pretty good for our little 
country corps—-what? You never thought 
your big sister could drive a car like that, 
now, did you?” 

“Fine,”’ said Ru, yawning and rubbing 
her eyes. 

“You're not very enthusiastic, are you? 
Look here, Ru, I do hope after you get 
rested you'll be able to get Hilda back and 
get the house cleaned. Mother’!l have a fit 
if she sees it this way. How’s Ilsa?” 

“Oh, she’s up. She’s weak as a cat, 
though. And if you really want the house 
clean, my dear, I’m afraid you'll have to 
send me somebody from Boston. There’s 
no labor to be had in this town. Try it 
yourself.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I’m afraid the 
Government can’t spare me for servant 
hunting! Look here, why don’t you make 
Jean help you out? She’s coming to- 
morrow, Momsy wrote. She hasn't been 
home in a dog’s age. Make her, Ru!” 

Ru laughed and yawned. 

“‘T see Jean hunting up a woman by the 
7!” she said, and yawned again 

“For heaven’s sake take a nap!” cried 
Kitty. ‘Give Jean my love, Ruthie. 
When I know where we're quartered, I'll 
write.”” And she swung out. 

Ruth rolled over on the mussy library 
sofa and slept heavily. 

Ilsa woke her late in the afternoon with a 
grimy sheet of paper in her hand. 

“It’s from Mrs. Toomey, Miss Ruth, 
and can she have her pay, for she can’t 
come back—she’s not fit to do the cleaning, 
she says.” 

“All right. Get the money from my blue 
bag, Ilsa, will you? I think I’ll take an- 
other little nap.” 

“Don’t you Miss 
Ruth?” 

“No; please go away, Ilsa, and let me 
sleep. I’m not hungry.” 

“No, ma’am. But I don’t know if I can 
manage the range.” 

(Continued on Page 71) 


want any supper, 
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“Oh, let it go out ‘ll goover tothe inn.” 

She slept again, but even in her sleep the 
dull ache in her forehead grew and grew. 
She persisted in sleeping, however, fought 
for it, drowned herself deeper and deeper in 
crazy dreams, to win it 

Slowly the room grew colder, the dark 
flowed over it, the sounds from the distant 
road faded into midnight. Ru shivered in 
her vague worried nightmare of sleep, but 
would not give it up, or ly drew her knees 
higher, and scowled, and nestled into the 
green corduroy pillow 

The library was very cold 


Disbrow, tired of ringing the bell, pushed 





the door impatiently Someone must be 
there, for thou it was broad day the 
electric light was switched on in hall and 
dining room. The door opened easily and 


he st vod in the nha 

‘* Anybody home?” he called cheerily 

No answer 

He took a few steps up the stairs uncer- 
tal? ly 

| say-—are you out, Miss Ru?” 

No answer, but someone was talking in 
the library 

He moved to the door 

Yes, that was Ru, scolding someone 
one of those spoiled old servants probably 
How cold the house felt, as if the furnace 
Was out 

What was the girl saying? 


‘*Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you se 











anybody con 

He frowned and tened intentl 

“But how can I help that? Of course I 
know you weren't got for the furnace, Ilsa, 
but surely you can put or tle of coal 
for once, can’t 1? [I’m trying to get 
Clarence’ it ‘ Nobody answers the 
telephone Yes, dear, Aunty knows 

nast hut there only one t iblespoon 
ful of it o good for little boys! 
Sister has two thrift stamp 
castor ¢ \ t let her be 

“<“Sicter Anne. Sister Anne, dé 





anybody 

He pushed the door open 

“God!” he said 

Ru lay on the sofa, a blanket wrapper 
over her clothes, a down coverlet huddled 
up to her shoulders Her eyes glistened 
under her heavy lids, her face was purplish 


crimsor 


“Miss Ruth it’s Peter Disbrow,” he 


rid 

She stared a i 

“Leave the roe ’ she ordered, ‘‘or I 
shall telephone the police immediately! 
You don’t happen to know the phone is out 
of order, so it ought to seare you. If I had 
some tea I could start the fire —- 1 mean, if I 
could start the re I should have some tea.” 

He moved to the sofa and took her wrist 

“Lie down, Miss Rut} 1 am a doctor 
[ will get you some tea,” he said quietly 

‘A doctor id. You're an officer,” she 
muttered, and coughed hoarsely. “Oh, how 


that hurts me! We only have one doctor, 
and he hasn’t slept for fifty-six hours. We 


only have one officer too; and he’s in love 


**Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you hear 
anybody coming? 

**l wish someone would come I’m sure 
I'm going to be ill. Jean’s coming—I got 
Momsy’s room all ready for her It’s the 
only clean room in the house. Did you tell 


t the furnace? 
neh 


Clarence’s uncle about 
“Mrs. Toomey! Mrs. Toomey 
he ‘ectly. Lie down. Is 

there nobody in this damned house?” 

“If I’m going to be really ill | ought to 
be in bed. But there’s nobody to put me in 
bed. I can’t walk —everything turns over. 
If | had the car Clarence could drive me 
upstairs. . . . Let the ignition alone, 
Kit; you've pulled that out once. Now, 
put your foot on the starter. No, no! 
Leave the clutch alone!” 

“T’ll take you upstairs,”’ said Disbrow, 
and wrapped the eiderdown tightly about 
her 

Lie still now; it’s all right. Here we go.” 

He laid her down gently on Mother 
Rumsey’s big clean bed and leaped for the 
trim little fire, ready laid 

To Isa, frightened in the door, he issued 
brie f orde re 

“‘How could you dream of leaving her? 

low long has she been like this?” 

“All of yesterday, captain; but she 
wouldn’t let me go. We expected Miss Jean 
every minute. So this morning I ran over 
to the Sayres’—that’s the next place down 
the road, sir—toask them to please send for 
the doctor—our telephone’s bad since yes 
terday. But their place is shut up. I didn’t 


* She'll here dir 
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dare stay and leave her. Is she very sick, 
captain?” 

“I’m afraid she’s in for pneumonia. The 
house is like a tomb. Is there a fire any 
where?” 

“The furnace is out, captain, and I can’t 
keep a wood fire in the range. I don’t 
understand that range I never did. 
One minute the dampers draw, and the 
next ty 

“Put a teakettle on these andirons and 
fill a hot-water bag. She'll be in a chill 

on. Don't leave her except to fill the 
kettle 

“Get her undressed and put her between 
the blankets. I'll get a man for the furnace 
immediately, and a nurse. Where does the 
Toomey woman live?” 

**She sent word she couldn't come 

“She'll come for five dollars a day,”’ he 
aid grimly. ‘ Keep that window open, but 
pile on the wood I'll get more.” 

“Yes, captain. I'm afraid I don’t know 
much about nursing.” 

‘You know as much as she knew when 
she took care of you, I uppose ‘ies 

“Y-yes, sir.”’ 

“IT thought so. I'll be back for the night. 
Where is Miss Kitty?” 

‘*She’s gone somewhere in Boston.” 

He turned sharply and galloped down 
the stairs 

At the door a messenger handed him a 
yellow envelope. He opened it mechan- 
ically 

“Sailing for Fran 
to see you Love to all Great chance 


Will cable JEAN 


e to-night. Sorry not 


The boy stared as the man in khaki 

wore, softly but competently 

‘*Here’s five dollars. Jump on your bicy- 
cle and scorch to the drug store. Say it’s 
for Major Disbrow, to be sent instantly, 
special messenger. Find this Toomey 
voman and tell her the job’s worth five a 
day. Get me a man to stoke the furnace 
here night and day and do chores—five a 
day and board. Travel round till you find 
Captain Hankey, medical corps, and give 
him this note. Tell him it’s a day nurse 
only -the night's attended to. If you can 
manage them all it’s another five for you 
Think you can?” 

“IT don’t think anything about it,’ said 
the boy. ‘“‘Watch me!” 

To Ru it was all a nightmare, full of cruel 
people that pressed sharp knives against 
her chest when she tried to breathe. 

Once she woke and saw a lined gray face 
bent over her, an anguished face covered 
with an ugly stubby sort of beard. As she 
stared at the face it spoke over her head to 
somebody else: 

**T said that this room must be seventy 
two, with the windows open! If you can’t 
obey me I'll strip the black hide off you!” 

“Yes, sah—yes, cap!’’ someone stam 
mered back 

“That's a darky,”’ she whispered. “Am I 
in Old Point?” 

Later on somebody was crying in the 
room 

“Oh, Ru! My little Ru!” 

“That's Momsy,”’ she muttered. ‘ Don’ 
let ar yone in here, you whoever you are 


This thing is practically epidemic, you 


know. It’s a real disease— not a cold.”’ 

Somebody coughed and choked 

“That's that man. What was his name”? 
He’s in love with Kit. She has the good 
looks—and the good clothes— and the good 
luck, hasn’t she? But she'll never learn to 
back straight That's awfully hard 
on the tires, Kit ; . Ob, can’t you 
stop it hurting me so?”’ 

“Here, I'll stop it.” 

“Oh—he stuck a needle into me! Major 
Disbrow! A-a-ah!” 

‘She'll quiet down now. You'd better go 
out, sir. You can't do any good.” 

She woke into a pale shadowy dawn, per- 
fectly herself, but mortally weak and light 
A faint singing was in the air, like litti 
bells playing a tune 

“Ts that you all the time?” she asked 
feebly 

“Yes, it’s me. All-the time. Don’t tall 
You’ve been ill, but you're going to 
be ~ 





“No,” she said, ‘‘not better I know 
I'm all light and floaty. I don’t care about 
coming back. It isn’t worth while I’m 
going off.” 

Close to her ear a low thick voice an- 
swered slowly: 

“Ru, if you go off I can’t bear it. Don’t 
do it, darling— please don’t! I love you so 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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much, Ru. I I have you. I’ve 

worked so hard to keep you. Please, Ru! 
For me!’ 

She turned her eyeballs slowly 

r love with Kit,” 


went to 


must 


you're in she said 


Boston, you know. 





y thing I want in the 
pered. ‘Will you give it 
, “Are you sure?” she murmured, won- 


lering. “We all thought Kitty May- 
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white afternoon things, 
But she didn’t 


see it, 


she had worn one of Ilsa’s uniforms 


“Of course’you can see it didn’t matter, 


when once you have seen that 
house,” 


*“My dear, you st} 
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room bigger than her old room here. 
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room! 
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‘How she would have loved it! Shell 
pink, with masses and masses of the most 
exquisite lace, and those wonderful pearls! 
She’s wearing her hair rather lower now. 


It’s very becom r 
‘Well, well, we 





said Helena. 


‘And the most beautiful French car you 


ever it simply glides along! 

wonderful servants of course. 

the dear child doesn’t deserve it.” 
“Honestly, Momsy, I think she 

Helena announced thoughtfully 
“Old Ru deserves it 

us, and I’m mighty glad she 
And so, I hope, are you! 
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working with 
Then he 


therefore accustomed to 
exact quantities of ingredients. 
is an expert in fermentation and other 
delicate and more or less invisible trans- 
formations that his products undergo in 
processes. Furthermore, he has been deal- 
ing with food materials in the making of 
brewed drinks. There may be room to 
argue about the food value of his finished 
products. Fortunately grain itself is un- 
questionably food, and has to be handled 
like food, with scrupulous cleanliness and 
control of processes, in the making of beer. 
A visit to a modern brewery will reveal 
giass-enameled vats and containers, sci- 
entific sterilization and thoroughly sani- 
tary surroundings. Dirt has always been 
the brew master’s enemy, for in addition to 
being dirt it may bring into his processes 
all sorts of mongrel spores and germs filled 
with frightfulness. 

Beer was admirably developed from the 
manufacturing standpoint, and the distri- 
bution neglected. 

Ice cream has been built largely from the 
distributing end, with rather haphazard 
manufacturing in many cases. Not every 
ice-cream maker has gone to school to learn 
chemical exactness and laboratory clean- 
liness. 

So the brew master steps in here and, by 
the application of his training and experi- 
ence, turns out a uniform superior quality 
of ice cream. He finds no difficulty in turn- 
ing himself from beer formulas to ice-cream 
formulas. His knowledge of the character 
and habits of bacteria is of great advantage 
to him in handling milk products. The ice- 
cream maker without chemical training 
may turn out batches of ice cream that 
vary from day to day, like the homemade 
bread of the housewife who uses a cupful of 
this and a teaspoonful of that empirically 
But the brew master turns out ice cream 
that varies little from one year’s end to the 
other 

Some recent inventions make possible 
the production of ice cream not only uni- 
form but with keeping qualities that permit 
it to be held in cold storage fer months if 
not years. The most important of these de- 
vices is the homogenizer, invented by a 
French chemist. Ice cream is not a big in- 
dustry in France, and therefore having in- 
vented his homogenizer this chemist found 
little use for it. But the American ice- 
cream industry is a business of between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000, with a 
present output of more than two gallons 
per capita yearly. Prohibition promises to 
double it within a year, for it has been 
found that when a neighborhood goes dry 
surrounded by wet territory the increase 
in ice-cream consumption is between forty 
and fifty per cent, and that where a whole 
state goes dry the increase is from seventy- 
five toa hundred per cent. Therefore, Amer- 
ican ice-cream manufacturers seized upon 
the French homogenizer with a whoop when 
they found out what it would do, and in the 
hands of the brew master, turned ice-cream 
maker, it is easily the most important de- 
vice in his equipment 


Perfect Blending 


Technically, ice cream made without this 
device lacks intimate blending of its ingre- 
dients, particularly butterfat with water 
or the water content of fresh milk. The ho- 
mogenizer takes the unfrozen mixture of 
cream, milk, milk powder, butterfat, gel- 
atin, flavoring, fresh fruit and other ingre- 
dients and emulsifies them under very high 
pressure, 1000 to 3000 pounds, after which 
they are not only intimately blended tut 
are practically inseparable. A mixture of 
distilled water, skim-milk powder and un- 
salted butter put through this machine is 
so thoroughly blended that it cannot after- 
ward be churned into butter, a clear illus- 
tration of the difference between ice-cream 
ingredients that have been homogenized 
and those that have not. Other improved 
devices facilitate the mixing, Pasteurizing, 
freezing and hardening of ice cream, and 
also the “‘overrun.” 

As the brew master skillfully puts a good 
head on a glass of beer, so he puts a good 
overrun into a dish of ice cream and, what 
is more important, holds it. When a gallon 
of raw ice-cream mixture is frozen properly 
it will make a good deal more than a gallon 
of the finished product, due to the whip- 
ping in of air, which increases the bulk 
This is not a swindle as it might seem, but 


adds to the quantity of ice cream. Hap- 
hazard methods will give an overrun that 
later is lost- the soda-fountain proprietor 
who buys five gallons of ice cream may 
later find that it has decreased to four gal- 
lons. By exact methods a good brew master 
makes overrun stay put. 

One quality in ice cream appeals to every- 
body—that of velvetiness. Formerly it 
was thought that velvetiness could be se- 
cured only by rich content of butterfat, 
and so we had the big paradox of the ice- 
cream industry that while ice cream is 
eaten more in hot weather than cool, and 
butterfat is an article of diet more suited 
to cool weather than hot, people were eat- 
ing larger quantities of butterfat in sum- 
mer in the form of ice cream, when they did 
not need it, and it might be harmful to the 
summer girl’s complexion. Closer chemical 
investigation together with the homogeniz- 
ing process have made it possible to turn 
out ice cream as velvety as you want it, at 
the same time reducing the butterfat con- 
tent, replacing it with powdered skim milk. 
And this has benefit for the public because 
it affects the price of butter. The pric« 
of butter lately has taken to the field of 
aviation. Butter has risen partly through 
the enormous growth in ice-cream produc- 
tion diverting whole milk. But if you pas- 
ture more cows on alfalfa in California and 
put their milk through the separator, and 
churn the cream into butter and turn the 
skim milk into powder, and use the latter to 
put velvetiness into ice cream instead of 
taking butterfat for the purpose, you can 
have velvety ice cream and butter, too, and 
that is as plain as plain can be. 


When the Change is Practicable 


A number of other breweries throughout 
the country have been transformed into 
ice-cream factories, and an engineer special- 
izing in such conversion states that about 
half of the breweries he has been called 
upon to examine from this standpoint can 
be converted, so far as buildings and equip- 
ment are concerned. If the building is mod- 
ern, has but one level to each floor, and is 
light and sanitary, it will do. Most people 
jump to a conclusion that a brewery is too 
large for an ice-cream plant; but that is not 
the case-—some converted breweries have 
proved too small, owing to the rapid growth 
of the ice-cream business. Next to the 
building the most valuable equipment is 
the refrigerating plant. Breweries use a 
great deal of steam, while ice-cream mak- 
ing requires only a little for sterilizing and 
Pasteurizing, and the brewery steam-power 


plant can be replaced by electricity from 
outside. Cold-storage and ice-making facili- 
ties are found in many breweries, and can 


be used in ice-cream making. 

But now it is well to look into some of the 
difficulties 

In the above where cream re- 
placed beer successfully, there were three 
breweries when the city went dry. The two 
others are idle. They might be converted 
into ice-cream plants as far as equipment is 
concerned, but the demand for ice cream in 
that community is now fully met. Either of 
them might be turned into a cold-storage 
warehouse, for which it is believed a de- 
mand exists. But one cold-storage ware- 
house would take care of the community’s 
needs in that line, and the third would have 
to be turned into something else— a butter- 
substitute factory has been suggested. 

Through the agricultural states of the 
South and West, where perhaps a single 
brewery met the demand in a town of con- 
siderable size, the ice-cream trade would 
warrant diversion to that line. But hardly 
more than one brewery in the community 
could be turned to ice cream. Cities like 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Milwaukee, with a 
dozen to forty breweries, call for great inge- 
nuity in conversion, and investigation of 
every business for which their buildings 
and equipment are adapted. 

Brewery facilities consist of vats and 
piping systems for the handling of liquids, 
refrigerating and ice-making machinery, 
cold-storage rooms, warm rooms for fer 
mentation, drying apparatus, bottling ap- 
paratus, and the like. Each plant calls for 
individual study to determine what can be 
manufactured in the locality, how it can be 
sold, what equipment can be saved, what 
must be scrapped or sold, to what extent 

Concluded on Page 77 
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HE HUDSON Super-Six has pointed the way in 
mechanical and motor construction. Endurance has 
been one of the marked qualities of Hudson Super-Six 

construction from the start. 

Endurance has won for the Super-Six its great achieve 
ments on the track. 

The qualities in its design which account for its endur 
ince enabled a Hudson Super-Six Special to make the 
fastest time of twenty world famous cars in the climb to 
the top of Pike’s Peak. 

That same quality made it possible for a Hudson Super 
Six touring car to cross and recross the American continent 
in 10 days and 21 hours, making records for time both 
ways that have never been equalled. 

Superior endurance is the great achievement of the 
Hudson engineers. By minimizing friction and vibration 
they have endowed the Super-Six with a motor whose 
reserve power and stamina has won the esteem of all 
motordom. 


Leads in Body Type and Beauty Too 


And just as it has led in motor and mechanical excellence 
so has it led in body designing and finish. Each year has 
seen the completion of a new model—far in advance of 





Hudson Super-Six Leads 


Onward to 


Superior Motor Achievement 


Each Year Adds to its Engineering 


and Mechanical Victories 






the designs that were current. Each year has 
a new convenience to motorists 

And each year has seen the acceptance of the Hudson 
model as the next year standard for the industry 

It would be no boast to call the Hudson Super-Six the 
pattern car of the motor industry. Motordom recognizes 
its leadership by following its guidance 

Motor leadership is not easy of attainment. The car that 
leads must always be alert with new designs and new com 
forts. Some economy, some improvement, some refinement 


brought forth 


in advance is the task of leadership 


More Proof for Hudson 


Today the Hudson numbers 60,000 satisfied owners. No 
other fine car has such a brilliant record of attainment 
Vision and Initiative made the Super-Six the leader of 
motordom. Vision and Initiative will continue to make the 
Hudson Super-Six the pioneer of the ‘ndustry in every 
motor improvement and advance. 

The demand for Hudsons grows with the endorsement it 
wins from its friends. 

Buyers are waiting for delivery. They must take thei: 
turn in getting Hudsons. The situation is unique though 
it is little different than it has been ever since the Hudson 
Super-Six was introduced. 
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House Values 


and 


Paint Costs 


How much is your house worth 
today? How much was it worth be- 
fore the war? 

Some houses have doubled in value. 
Surely yours is worth one-half more at 
least If it was worth $10,000 before the 
war it’s worth $15,000 today. 50°) more 
house value—a 50°) greater need for pro- 
tection, an increased need for paint. 


Good painting always has been a worth- 
while economy. Now it is doubly so. With 
greater house value to protect, painting costs 
you less for dollar of value protected than 
under ordinary conditions. While your house 
has increased 50©), painting costs have in 
creased less than § of 1°, of the house value. 


Now as before the war good paint is the 

most economical and it costs no more to 

7 hi apply than the cheap kind, but under present 
A ¢ : conditions there is greater need for the exer- 
cise of good judgment in selecting painting 


materials. Use care in your selection. Buy 
a kind of known value. Buy Glidden. 
You can safely depend upon the Glidden 
Dealer's advice. Under the Glidden Label 
- there is every kind you'll need. 


A) i aa 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


)Y) CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cencluded from Page 74 

dings must be remodeled, employees 
rained in new jobs 

4 comprehensive study of the subject 
has been made by a leading master brewer, 
Carl A. Nowak, and his conclusions have 
been arranged in a way that shows how the 
roblem should be attacked and thought 


The first step is to see if the brewery 
might not be diverted into an industry so 
ke brewing that its equipment could be 
cally intact. There is a field for 
srewed low-alcoholic and nonalcoholic bev- 
erages — the beers containing not more than 
one-half of one per cent of alcohol, and the 
near-beers which have everything except 
“authority.” Then come beerlike soft 
lrinks made without malt, followed by 
ruit juices, soda water, carbonated water 
and aérated drinks generally. The ferment- 
lities of a brewery can be utilized, 
at least, in the making of malt vine- 
yeast, malt flour, malt extract and 
preparations for use in bakeries. 
ng facilities are adapted to the manu 
facture of breakfast foods, which get much 
their flavor from malt. 
Then comes the preparation of commer- 
al feedstuffs for cattle, hogs, horses and 











iltry. The commercial-feed industry is a 
rowing business, credited with interesting 
economies. Some of the odd things gath- 


ered up by this industry and embodied in 
mixed feeds would not ordinarily be used 
by farmers, because the latter could not get 
them, and would otherwise be wasted— the 
iste from bakeries making bread, crack- 
ers, ice-cream cones, and the like; palmo- 
ids, a by-product of the palm oi used in 
making tin plate; waste from breakfast- 
by-products from yeast 
from canneries, which can 
embodied in mixed feeds; 
reenings from elevators and seed ware 





As the fertilizer manufacturer is keen 
) pick up any neglected substance in in- 
\ hich contains valuable nitrogen 
potash, making it available for farm 
ise, so the commercial-feed man seeks odd 
ources of proteids, fats and the like, for the 
id cow, and a brewery may be conven- 
ently located for the gathering, mixing and 
f h material to farmers. 


ile ¢ Sut 


Fields for Fermentologists 


Then comes the dairy industry, which in- 
cludes not only the making of ice cream, 
but butter, cheese, casein, condensed milk, 
powdered milk and fermented-milk drinks. 
In some cases country breweries have been 

irned into creameries, and the old cow has 
been colonized round them. The dairy in- 
dustry offers a ve ry inte resting field for the 
trained fermentologist, who is the brew 
master, along the line of handling dairy 

1 way to improve the quality 

d keeping properties, and deve loping 

ew products. Industrial alcohol can be 
made in some breweries, and their appar 
atus generally Is often suitable to the bot 
ing of soft drinks, the filtering of fluids, 


and drying and evaporating processes. 



































































Dehydratior of fruits and vegetables is a 
field offering great possibilities, once pro 
cesses have been developed to make good 
products. Millions of pounds of water are 
being carried about in this country every 
day in freight cars at high rates, in the 
form of fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
water not only costs consumers millions of 
dollars in freight and bulk, but is the chief 
factor in decay and freezing. By good pro 
cesses of dehydration, which are now being 
perfected, apples and berries can be made 
dry as chips, and potatoes and cabbage 

likewise. A bushel of potatoes in the form 
of dried flakes can be carried home un 

der your arm in atin can. No peeling, no 
freezing, no decay, no waste. Millions of 
pe yunds of such potatoes were dehydrated 
in America and sent to the Allies. In a lit- 
tle tin you will soon buy mixtures of de- 
hydrated vegetables, six or eight different 
kinds, for soup. 


Other New Uses for Breweries 


Old-fashioned evaporated apples always 
had a burned taste because they were dried 
at high temperatures, and their sugar 
cooked into caramel. Modern dehydration 
dries at moderate temperatures, partly by 
sweating out moisture and drawing it away 
in currents of air, so the fruit and vegetable 
substances are not changed. Soaked in 
water a couple of hours these products are 
approximately like the fresh article, well 
processed potatoes mashing up fluffy and 
white after boiling. They are not only con 
venient and economical to the housewife, 
but dehydration offers great possibilities 
for conserving surplus crops in the country, 
which in perishable form would never be 
shipped to market. This industry is just 
sticking its head up over the horizon, and 
there is every reason to believe that brew 
ery facilities might be adapted to it. 

The cold-storage business is an attrac- 
tive field for breweries, and investigators 
declare that despite its great expansion in 
the preservation of foods in this country 
during the past few years it is still only in 
its infancy. The butter-substitute business 
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is another promising new line; and still : 
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condensed-liquid forms. 
Among new uses for breweries reported 


children as well as the grown-ups and ‘2°74 stocking of 


veryfineappear 


recently are: Cold storage of eggs, meats, how long it wears without holes. ance and wea 40 
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of prepared feeds; fruit and vegetable 
canning; vinegar making from molasses; 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables; yeast; 
oleomargarine; malt sirup and malt sugar 

In the large cities with many breweries 
steps have not yet been generally taken 
to convert plants, because there is an im- 
mense investment in equipment, and with 
the utmost ingenuity in conversion a good 
deal of it must necessarily be sold or 
scrapped. Some of this equipment could 
probably be sold abroad, and in certain 
localities brewers are investigating possi- 
bilities for moving and operating their 
plants in other countries, as Mexico, Japan 
and China. 
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Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The tops are wide and elastic; legs are 
full length; sizes are accurately marked; 
soles and toes are smooth, seamless and 








even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 
You should be able to buy Durable Dl RHAM 
Hosiery at any dealer's If you do not find it 





write to our Sales Department at 88 | eonard Street 
New York, and we will see that you 
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You need “ Red Devil” Pliers 
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“Before we are through with these,” he 
continued, ‘‘the price of waste paper will 
be much lower, no doubt.” 

With that somewhat cryptic remark he 
dropped the subject, leaving me to con- 
jecture what blow he was about to strike. 

So far as I can recall to-day that was my 
first intimation concerning Red Friday. 

‘Shall I telephone the house now?” I 
isked, accepting his hint to drop the 
matter. 

“The sooner the better,” said Plangonev. 


x11 

WAS fortunate in securing an immediate 

appointment at the house of Black 
one which caused me some surprise. The 
doctor was engaged, it seemed, but 
Miss Black would be glad to see me, 
it was said, as early as my conven- 
ience would permit 

“It would seem almost as if she had 
been expecting me,"’ I commented to 
Plangonev as I left him. 

“Why not?” said Plangonev im- 
perturbably. ‘Someone must.” 

I turned and passed on alone to- 
ward and down the silent street of the 
great bourgeois. I was experiencing 
now a curious reaction—almost 
a depression—doubtless due in 
part to the depressing influences 
of the last twenty-four hour 
but in part as well to a keener 
realization than ever before that 
the great change, the inevitable 
day of Marx, loomed now so 
close upon us. There was a sense 
of passing, of instability—the 
necessarily melancholy sense of 
the disintegration of a time 
which after all was the only time 
I had known. 

From the first of our move- 
ment, I reflected, walking on, I 
had been disappointed in the 
method of the approach—no 
matter how peaceful it had been 
or might be— of our long-hoped- 
for new freedom. It might, I 
still hoped, continue to arrive 
without violence; yet it was so 
much less joyous than, so much 
the opposite of the outburst of 
good will and happiness for all 
men which I had painted in my 
dreams of Christian Socialism 
this inevitable logical progress 
of the formula of self-elimina- 
tion, of the suicide of a society 
by this inescapable law of Karl 
Marx. Even the empty houses 
of the great bourgeois depressed 
me as I watched them 

They stood, in the somewhat 
cloudy morning—these demi 
castles of the Russian’s accursed 
two per cent--empty now, nine 
out of ten, with the long shades 
down in their blank windows; a 
treet as melancholy, almost, 
and as vacant as the deserted 
tenement village of a bankrupt 


New England mill. Only here 
nd there a few familiar fami / 
al 
s, who held their income by R 


ome deep underlying lien on 

corporations or government debt 

or real property, still kept their mansions 
open in the absence of their former neigh- 
bors And I reflected what was now in 
store for this world-famous street and its 
imitation castles 

‘In three months now,” I told myself, 
“‘at most, they will all be emptied. In five 
years all gone—replaced by structures for 
some useful end; unless some few should 
be preserved for curiosity’s sake as half 
museums—like old castles of the European 
nobles from which they were copied—to 
show to a more civilized age these curious 
folk—this strange excrescence of an ex- 
tinct civilization ‘that was supported by 
the labor of their ancestry.” 

And I started thinking then upon the 
ndividuals I had chanced to know—and 
the peculiar situations or methods that 
had produced their abnormal and un- 
healthy wealth 

‘“An evil scarlet growth upon society 
yes,” I said again. “‘No doubt. A situa- 
tion now,” I said, ‘no different in its essence 
from that our great-great-grandfathers saw 
in the breakdown of the feudal era in the 
French Revolution. As much, no doubt, 
might have been said for those other rulers 
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RED FRIDAY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


then Hard or easy, direct or crafty, 
forcers. or tricksters, makers or wasters, 
men of power or mere degenerate spindling 
offspring—no matter how they seized and 
ruled, or transmitted or gorged themselves 
into a death of surfeit while others starved, 
they themselves were but the net result of 
the inevitable. forces of the age that fash- 
ioned them. As we all are ourselves,” I 
said, recalling naturally the tenets of the 
social science of Marx. 

And with that a curious breath of doubt 
came over me. 

“Who will succeed them,” I asked, ‘‘as 
rulers in our new freedom? What type are 
the forces of this age fashioning to take up 


the new power?” 

















wets 


“After Tornight, Then,’’ Plangonev Was 


Saying, ““I Shatl See You Again, Not 
Before Friday" 
And I stopped in my walking for a 
moment. 


**Men like Plangonev? Or Hodman?” I 
said aloud. Involuntarily I shuddered. 

‘I am full of doubt to-day,” I said, and 
straightened myself up again and went on. 
And very soon I was passing up the steps of 
the lugubrious house of Stephen Black 
that so-called family vault of the news- 
paper press, which I had now half articu- 
lately renamed for myself the House of 
Fear. 

The big melancholy door man let me in, 
more still than ever; and I stood again in 
the house’s silence, now intensified to me 
by the knowledge of the oppressive sick- 
ness of its master. Fantastic, almost 
grotesque, it seemed, what Fate—-or God’s 
eternal justice, as I prefer to think—had 
visited in the end upon this man—this 
hard unscrupulous man whose operations 
upon the stock market had _ indirectly 
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imposed upon society a burden often equal 
to a scourge of famine—now lying some- 
where above me there, afraid of each new 
shadow on the wall. 

sat oppressed by thought and mem- 
ories and the influence of the place, looking 
down and framing into speech the per- 
sonally most disagreeable task that was 
before me—a mission I naturally would 
have much preferred to negotiate through 
the dispassionate coldness of the doctor 
than through the daughter of the sick and 
now-—-as we might possibly assume— slowly 
dying man. I sat there thinking, wonder- 
ing a little that she should have ap- 
peared at all in the transaction, when I 
heard again, back within that muted house, 
the plainly audible sibilance of the 
progress of Charlotte Black now com- 
ing out to meet me. 

She was pale, I noted now—with a 
paleness almost as marked as one 
might have expected in a product of 
that sunless house; but very calm and 
self-possessed, and never in her life 
more beautiful. 

Again—from the 
realization of the closeness of the great 
ch ange that was upon us aconject ure 

went across my mind concerning 
the new time into which we were 
passing. 

“Will our new freedom— with 
its new utilities and deeper 
thought life for its women,” I 
asked myself “produce any- 
thing so physically lovely as this 
creature, devoted consciously to 
loveliness, with all the back- 


intensity of my 


And meanwhile, with the ease 
of manner of which she was such 
mistress, Charlotte Black had im- 
mediately taken from me the ini- 
tiative in the conversation I had 
so much dreaded 

Her father, she assured me, 
was somewhat better now 
though not himself by any means. 
And of course it would be im- 
possible for him to transact busi- 
ness. 
Into the difficult subject that 
ve had to discuss she led me with 
perfect ease and poise and avoid- 
ance of embarrassment. I watched 
her with a growing wonder of ad- 
miration, sharpened of course by 
my own new thoughts 

She was more than a beautiful 
woman. She was, in spite of her 

hall I call it imperiousness of 
manner?—that rare and much 
prized product of our earlier and 
less utile times—alady. A thing 
artificial, of course, framed under 
the artificial circumstances in 
which it grew—the protection 
that the rich security of a house 
threw about the women of 
many of the bourgeois. And, with 
a natural instinct for such refine 
ment, this woman had attained 
to a high degree that frail and 
artificial nicety in those smaller, 
weaker feminine powers of man- 
ner and taste and physical ap 
peal—the many more superficial 
arts of mere appearance— which now with 
the increasing intellectual and physical 
utility of women we must, I reflected, ex- 
pect to see relegated more and more to the 
background. But yet, as we all know, arts 
very beautiful of their kind! 

I watched her as she had her way with 
me, deftly directing the conversation. Her 
228e and suppleness of address soon brought 
us to the point I had come to discuss—the 
transfer of the funds from her father to 
us—a matter upon which I found her 
mind strangely well informed 

“With whom,” I asked her finally, “will 
it be best that we deal?” 

For I could not see through whom, in 
the absence of Black, so secret a transac- 
tion would be consummated. Some private 
secretary, perhaps. 

“With me,” she answered definitely —t 
my very great surprise. 

“You!” I had cried out before I thought 
“And perhaps dealing with me,” I went 
on instantly, covering as I might my rude- 
ness. “‘The only objection I might urge is 
that for my part in such matter I should 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 78 
be a mere agent—and not a very 
one at that.” 

“Then why not,” she asked, “bring in 
your principal?” 

“Plangonev!”’ I blurted out in my new 
surprise. 

For I had up to that time studiously 
avoided bringing even his name into the 
conversation, realizing how repulsive, un- 
der the existing circumstances, the mere 
consideration of the Russian might natur- 
ally be to her. 

To my amazement she showed no signs 
of emotion whatever—even at the mal- 
adroit abruptness of my bringing in his 
name 

“I should think so, yes,”’ she said, now 
calmly planning the details of their meeting. 
‘We should meet of course best in my 
father’s office, you using the private stairs. 
There would be no more danger of dis- 
turbance to my father than if we were 
in another house. You of course,” she 
added, “‘ will be with us, as in the past.” 

“Tf you wish,” I said 

Not long after that I went out, with my 
messages to Plangonev. 

I must confess I could not fathom the 
woman. How could she, knowing as she 
must the previous transactions between 
the two men, and Plangonev’s responsi- 
bility for her father’s at least dangerous 
condition, find even the ability to meet the 
Russian— much less suggest it? 

But so it was; the arrangement for 
meeting Plangonev was made at her own 
suggestion; and I could only wonder and 
carry out her wishes 

“Frail,”’ I said, ‘they 
women of that type and breeding; but 
this one has a strength of purpose that 
seems incredible. Either an unbelievable 
strength of will or a lack of sensibility 
equally inconceivable.” 

I waited now with more than curiosity 
with a certain real suspense—the meeting 
again of these two so opposite creatures un 
der the new and unnecessarily distressing 
circumstances in that house of fear. Never 
had they seemed so antipodal in the world 
the height of frailty, inutility and protected 
beauty on the one side, of strength and 
directness and common fiber upon the other 
Never was the contrast so deeply marked 
to me as when I met with them that first 
time, in the great dark carved room again, 
for the transfer of the great sums that were 
to be made through her to us for our fund 
of freedom 

“One thing you will understand of 
course,”’ she proclaimed at the outset: ‘‘no 
one will be able to see my father from now 
or - 

‘*How is he?” I asked earnestly again 
always quickly anxious as to the result of 
that night’s conference upon him 

“As well as may be expected,” she re- 
turned vaguely But still not capable 
of being seen = 

“Why,” interjected Plangonev; and he 
gazed at her with that now bold and open 
glance of appraisal and physical admira- 
‘“‘why should we see him, when we 
can see and be with you? Why—so long 
as you and I can continue carrying out the 
work together--in harmony?” he asked, 
and smiled a curious drawn smile 

I liked his attitude toward her very little, 
and I warned him so 

“TI?” he said with a 
“Watch her!” 

And I did from that time on. 
great puzzle to me. 

And now began the drag and tedium of 
the mere transfer of that enormous sum 
those tens of millions in money and securi- 

especially the great bonds 


expert 


may appear 


tion 


meaning smile 


She was a 


mass of 
which Plangonev preferred to take 

Much of it was carried to my place, but 
to his; and I was startled at the 
thought of so much property with such 
slight protection 

“Suppose a fire should start,’’ I said, 
expostulating, ‘‘in either place?” 

He laughed, and even struck my back; 
for he was in high spirits now, higher every 
day. 

‘It will not be lor 
laughing. ‘Not longer 
day.” 

“Red Friday!” I repeated; for 
naturally, for sometime I had felt there was 
some big movement in the wind. 

Yet this time, too, he put me off with an 
evasion. 

“You had,” he said, ‘“ your Black Friday 
in the United States; following your other, 
your Civil War, as you remember.” 
And I of course recalled that much 


ties 


most 


1 now,” he said, 
than our Red Fri- 


now, 
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“Why should we not have ours, we of 
the new freedom, our Red Friday now?” 
he asked. 

I caught his intimation, naturally; but 
no more, he evidently not desiring to 
elucidate. 

Our transfer, meanwhile, to our fund of 
freedom went on day after day in the office 
of Black. It was not especially exciting 
or spectacular. What was it, after all, as 
Plangonev said, but the transfer of paper 
no different from other paper; an occupa 
tion as traditionally stupid as the work of 
a bank clerk in the immense modern treasur¢ 
house of a bank? One-tenth of that 
amount in jewels or precious metals, I re- 
flected, would have made a scintillant and 
alluring appeal to the imagination that 
would have lasted a full lifetime, where this 
sight merely tended into yawning. 

But there was still another matter that 
would furnish me as a comparatively un- 
occupied onlooker an interest and great 
curiosity; and that was the attitude of the 
two principals in the affair—of Plangonev 
and the young woman. 

It has been often asked of me since the 
event if there was nothing in the manner 
of Charlotte Black to give me a clew to what 
she was about— some indication of purpose 
My answer is there were continuously and 
all too obviously signs of purpose—but of 
purpose I could not interpret satisfactorily 
to myself. 

The first and most obvious of all of cours« 
was her prolonging of the work of the 
transfer. At first I thought I must be 
wrong; that her actions must perhaps be 
the result of inexperience in such matters, 
and consequent slowness. But as time went 
on it became perfectly apparent even to me 
that Charlotte Black was deliberately pro- 
longing the process of our transfer. My 
thought would have been that naturally at 
the first possible moment she would desire 
to end the transaction and remove from her 
house that agent—that dangerous mur 
derous blackmailer, from her standpoint 
who threatened it in such an intolerable 
way. Ifsoshe should have ended her work 
at once. She did not end it. On the con 
trary she prolonged it. And there could be 
but one inference: She deliberately pre 
ferred to hold rather, hold Plan- 
goney there. For very obviously it was not 
I she would hold or release, I being very 
clearly a matter of indifference in the trans- 
action 

It was a strange and unattractive thing 
this attitude of hers, as now I saw 
it develop. Upstairs—over us in the great 
master’s bedroom of that dark house of 
fear— Stephen Black, stil , still in no 
different strength so far as we could learn 
held to his life barely through every artifice 
that wealth and science could provide 
stricken down by this man, his enemy, 
with as brutal directness as with a club 
And here below, this enemy sat with Black’ 
own daughter, chatting, laughing— yes 
from all surface indications, still interesting 
her; attracting her, to all appearances, ir 
spite of the disparity of ages and the yawn 
ing difference of their tastes and lives and 


training 


us—or, 


to see 


prone 


It was not only the man’s bold attitude 


toward the woman; with that alone | 
could have dealt; it was—I could not 
deny that to myself now—the thing he had 





first called my attention to, her attitude 
toward him. For as time went on and 
Plangonev grew bolder, rather than any 
shrinking her own manner showed a coming 
out to meet him—the constant studied ap 
peals to a man’s vanity and pity and hope 
the weakness and beauty of woman artfu 
appealing to a man’s strength; a duel, a 
game as old as man, but never played, I 
thought, in more distressing circumstances 
The hints of Plangonev, the memories 
of the singular intellectual attraction he 
had seeimed to have for her in previou 
months—apparently in spite of her taste 
and will—came back to me. I would not 
trust my own observations of them, but at 
times, too, I could scarcely doubt then 
“If it should be true of her,” I said to 
myself more than once—‘“‘if this byplay 
should be what it now grows to seem | 
would never trust a woman again.” 
Plangonev, on his side, no longer talked 
of her to me-—-though several times after 
leaving her I saw him smile. The absence 
of his usual bitter comment on the cruelty 
and the physical loveliness of the women 
of the great bourgeois struck me as signifi 
cant in itself. And I watched the apparent 
progress of their closer understanding grow 
with a most unpleasant mixture of discom 
fort and surpri e. 
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It was the last day, finally, when I had 
my last shock from it. We were getting 
together the last of the freedom fund and 
making up the last of the accounts, Plan- 
gonev aiding Charlotte Black assiduously 
in their completion. Plangonev had been 
more than usually bold in his attentions on 
that day—politer, so to say, than a trained 
bear; and Charlotte Black more interested 
and appealing. We were on the verge of 
leaving, when Plangonev’s sudden recon- 
sideration came. 

“I shall regret much,” he said to her, 
“going.”” And I noticed that unusually 
mocking smile upon his face as he said it to 
her, she smiling back at him. 

And then as by an impulse he put the 
papers he was carrying upon the great center 
table 

“After all,” he 
that unpleasant 
‘why should I go quite yet i 

And suddenly with an utter change in 
manner he turned toward me. 

“You may step outside,’’ he said to me 
in a tone he had never used before, “if you 
please. I have something to say to Miss 
Black—-in which it will not be necessary 
that we should have the benefit of clergy 

I rose, angered by the gratuitous insult of 
his words and manner. And I looked nat- 
urally toward the young woman. 

‘That,”’ I answered him, “will be, 
urally, for Miss Black to say.” 

‘If you will, please!” she said to me, 
intimating that I should go 
And I noticed that she 

Plangonev 

And with that of course I stepped with- 
out, into the inclosed stone corridor—the 
passage, ostensibly a fire escape, which led 
down to the secret entrance upon Sixty- 
fifth Street. If I had given way to my 
own instincts I should of course have gone 
angrily on. But remembering all the cir- 
cumstances I deemed it best to wait 

I was there several minutes before the 
paneled door slid open once again, before 
me 

‘After 
saying, “I 
Friday.” 

“On Friday,” she replied 

And I noted she was still smiling 


and smiled again 
her 


said 
meaning smile at 


nat- 


was smiling at 


Plangonev was 
before 


then,” 
you again, not 


to-night, 
shall see 
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HAVE not so far dwelt on Plangonev’s 

relations with women. It is neither pleas- 
ant nor necessary to do so after the recent 
and lingering discussion of them in so many 
parts of our daily press. Suffice it to say 
that by our established standards they were 
not good. 

On the other hand it must be said for 
him that he never made the slightest pre- 
tense they were. They represented no 
more obligation upon either side than might 
have been expected from persons economi- 

cally free who, holding the somewhat nega- 

tive doctrine of free association, found 
themselves in social conditions like those 
Plangonev encountered in New York, where 
individuals were in a constant state of 
change and irresponsibility and unrest. 

But, be that as it may, I need not say I 
never sympathized with him, either in his 
theory or practice; and it was with sus- 
picion and unease as well as personal humil- 
iation that I found myself waiting outside 
in that bare white stone funnel of the secret 
stairway, while Plangonev discussed with 
Charlotte Black the matter, whatever it 
might be, for the private consideration of 
which they had so summarily dismissed me 
from the room. 

I recalled as I waited—more angry al- 
ways, and more puzzled—the expressions 
of their faces and the strange and unpleas- 
ant development of their attitude toward 
one another in the last few days and hours. 
And there came to me then of course above 
all else the look that Plangonev’s face as- 
sumed so often after we had parted from 
her—that gleam, as I conceived it, which 
comes in the face of plunderers of cities; 
and his hard and yet admiring comments 
upon the cruelty and weaknesses and care- 
fully cultivated physical beauty of the 
women of the great bourgeois. 

All this had no tendency, you may be 
sure, to modify my natural personal sense 
of resentment, and I voiced my displeasure 
immediately we found ourselves outside the 
guarded door upon Sixty-fifth Street. 

“What does it mean,” I asked, “in the 
first place? Why was it impossible that I 
should be present? Are you,” I said, my 
angry suspicions flaring into immoderate 
speech—“are you involving that young 
woman in another and more sinister form of 
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blackmail? Are you using the potentialities 
of her father’s sickness to enforce new de- 
mands— of a character I may not hear?”’ 
And Plangonev merely laughed. 
“Is it merely money—the legitimate 
business of our fund?” I cried. “Or is 


And Plangonev laughed a still louder 
laugh, nodding his head as he did so. 

“Bourgeois,” he said. ‘‘ Bourgeois to the 
bone!” 

““T mean it 
on the sidew 
“T mean just what I say! 
deterred by mere epithets.” 

“Then I must tell you, I see,’”’ said Plan- 
gonev, still smiling, mocking me. ‘But 
come, let us go on. We may talk as well 
walking without attracting attention 
standing here.” 

“What,” I said, moving on with him 
“what is it you proposed to her?” 

“Marriage,” said Plangonev wit ha most 
unp leasing smile. 

farriage!’’ I exclaimed. 
at es,” he answered in his most jeering 
way. “Am I not fortunate? 

*‘Marriage!”’ I cried. “‘With you!” I 
was cold with anger, feeling certain now 
that he was flouting me. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

““And she refused you,” I said, passing 
on, disregarding him and his jesting. Mar- 
riage with him of course was not impossible 
merely, it was inconceivably grotesque. 

“Far from it,”’ said Plangonev calmly. 

I looked at him, confused now as well as 
angry. For I felt there was sincerity in his 
voice as well as jeering. 

“*You have seen her 
me?” he asked me then. 

And a sharp memory of her recent con- 
duct caught me. 

“If she had wished—even just now—to 
repulse me or to avoid me even,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘would she not have done so—by 
simply asking you to remain with us till I 
went? Instead — what did she do?’ 

I was silent, dumfounded. There rushed 
back to me of course the manner and ac- 
tions of the woman— her apparent appeals 
to Plangonev; to his vanity, to his pity and 
his physical admiration. Was it possible 
this thing that he was telling me now, with 
now every apparent sincerity? 

‘Marriage with you!” I 
“At her age!”’ 

“Why not?” said Plangonev. “Could 
she not have married those as old and ugly 
in her own class without exciting com- 
ment?” 

“Even then,” I 


.”’ I said; and I stopped now 
alk and faced him squarely. 
I shall not be 


her actions toward 


said again. 


returned —“‘ marriage 
with you! She must know exactly what 
that would mean. She must know of you— 
of your life and of your principles.” 

“She is certainly,” said Plangonev 
calmly, “not uninformed. As she would 
not be perhaps of the similar probabilities 
in the habits of a possib le husband within 
the great bourgeois.” 

I went on, disregarding his remark, ques- 
tioning him. 

“You mean to say,”’ I cried again, not 
yet convinced, “that she will marry you?” 


“Not me,” said Plangonev tersely; 
“_ 

“Not you!” I cried again. 

“Not me; no,” replied the Russian. 


“Am 1 a fool? Me?” he said, spreading 
out his arms to show his coarse and dingy 
person. “I laugh. She acts well, but not 
well enough. She will not deceive me so. 
She pretends— most warmly. But under- 
neath she is colder than the mermaid. She 
marry me!”’ he cried laughing. ‘ No!” 
‘What is it?” I said, regarding him now 
closely. ‘‘What are you trying to say 


when you just informed me she would 
marry you?” 
“Not me. But luxury—money—safety!”’ 


“What have you been telling her?” | 
called to him. ‘‘What. means have you 
used to bring this about—this so-called 
promise of marriage you are speaking 
about?” 

Nothing new, nothing very unusual in 
her class,’’ said Plangonev. “And nothing 
certainly but the strictest truth. I have 
but shown her plainly,”’ he said, “our 
plans. The situation she will be in when 
they are all complete, when we have taken 
the remainder of her father’s wealth; and 
the conditions which we must now expect 
after our Friday.” 

I walked now, with my mouth closed 
waiting for his voluntary statements. 

“You miss the key—that is all,” pur- 
sued Plangonev. “it is, as to all things in 
history or biology, economic. The terms 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
of future living. And marriage as they 
conduct it—the bourgeois—is concededly 
nothing more than the transfer of one 
property to another. For the marriage of 
convenience is not confined to the great 
bourgeois alone; it goes with property 
with every little peasant’s property in 
Europe 7 

‘In Europe, perhaps,” I cried, “‘but not 
here!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Plangonev. ‘Here too. 
They protest and protest — your women. 
But in the end they yield—to common 
sense and prudence. Why not?” he went 
on calmly. “It is the natural and laudable 
instinct of woman— without support yet 
from the state during child-bearing — toseek 
property, the certainty of food and clothing 
when she most needs it. After all,’’ said 
Plangonev with his hard smile, “‘they are 
human— women — outside of mid-Victorian 
poetry. They must eat, and clothe and feed 
their offspring. It is a not unnatural in- 
stinct. 

“And with this one,” he said in my 
silence—‘‘with this fine specimen of the 
women of the great bourgeois especially 
Place yourself for a minute in the position 
of this woman. A creature of wealth, a 
thing made of money—as clearly as spun 
cloth of gold. Up to now, rich, useless, 
warmed and fed and cared for and beautified 
by a multitude of servants; almost incap- 
able of locomotion upon her own white feet. 
Suddenly this emptiness yawns underneath. 
One by one the great bourgeois—these 
people she knows best—go sliding down 
into the abyss. And she herself alone waits 
on the verge of it. 

“And so when I speak,” he said—‘‘I! 
She, knowing, seeing with her own eyes 
where the money and power are now trans- 
ferred! What more natural,”’ he asked, 
“for her type?” 

I said nothing— turning all this over in 
my mind appalled, humiliated and hor- 
rified. 

“It is the same exactly-—as her father 
Why not? The same bait for both. Why 
should it be different?” 

But I gave a groan—-of horror and dis- 
gust 

“They disintegrate--the whole class,” 
said Plangonevy, “‘ by pure necessity, by the 
simple necessity of the law of Marx.” 

“T’ll not believe it!”’ I cried loudly 

“What?” Plangonev asked, surprised 
at my sudden outburst, the loudness of my 
voice. 

“It is monstrous!”’ I said. “You!” I 
cried. ‘“‘She marry you—the hunter, the 
possible murderer of her father! 

‘The instinct,’ said Plangonev, now re- 
covered from his surprise and again laugh- 
ing at me—‘“‘ theinstinct of self-preservation 
is still a very strong one everywhere; even 
with the female.” 

“T will not,” I said—‘“‘T will not credit 
it. It is monstrous—monstrous! She would 
be no woman. For a woman it would be 
impossible.”’ 

He only smiled 

“Law!” I eried. ‘Economics! Your 
law-- your damnable—yes, damnable law 
of Marx would not so stretch its hands into 
a woman’s heart—no matter what the ne- 
cessity.”’ 

And Plangonev laughed a great laugh 

now —almost crowing with laughter. 
“Oh, comrade, Comrade Todd,” he said, 
what blasphemy for a Christian socialist! 
Doubt of M: irx himself! What a fury of 
bourgeois emotion! Why not,” he said, 
“if you doubt me, ask her? What more 
simple? Why not te lephone her and see if 
I am truthful 

He was in such high spirits as I had never 
seen bef re 

‘But now,” he said, “if you were willing 
1 could discuss with you something more 
consequential than the emotional reactions 
of women. I could tell you now of our Red 
Friday.” 

I listened dully at first--even to that! It 
affected me withstrange and unaccountable 
poignancy —what I had just heard; more 
in fact than any of the more superficially 
astonishing developments before —this ar- 
raignment of his of the faith of our women. 
This sneering half jest of his upon the 
negation by the inexorable law of Marx 
of all our established and treasured in- 
stincts. It was a shock unlike anything 
that had come to me—not so much pain 
and horror as the sense of nausea; the sense 
which, I have been told, those passing 
through the experience of an earthquake 
feel at the undreamed-of terror of the giving 
way of the solid earth beneath them 
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But then my mind began gathering in the 
details of Plangonev’s conversation. 

“It hangs now—the whole thing,”’ he 
explained, “‘by a thread; and a frayed one 
at that. Debt— dead capital—clogs every- 
thing: the banks, private industry, the 
Government. Debt! Debt! Debt!” he 
said, and laughed. “‘They support the 
staggering structure of credit now by main 
strength and combined agreements— hoping 
not to give it any shock. They will not sell, 
for example, or offer to sell, any quantity 
of securities.” 

I listened now, breathless. 

“There have been no sales for months, 
beyond the little dribblings of small hold- 
ers. Now we,” he continued, “with this 
great mass of bonds in our hands, come out 
with them—on the market.” 

“The bond market?” I asked. “‘ The old 
stock market in Wall Street?” 

Plangonev nodded. 

“And offer them down indefinitely,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ without rest.”’ 

“On Friday?” I said, seeing now. 

“Why not?” said Plangonev—‘“ remem- 
bering the traditions of the day; the 
chances that it makes for advertising — in 
accordance with old superstition So we 


proletz aris it,”” he said, “shall have, too, our | 


Friday! Red Friday—the end of capital 
ism in the United States.” 

‘The end of the world,” I cried, “‘as we 
have known it—according to the laws of 
Marx!”’ 

And when I saw it at hand—that long- 
hoped-for time——strangely enough a sense of 
terrible depression came over me; depres 
sion and distrust. How often I had longed 
for just this time. Now that it was upon 
us looming over us, inevitable—I felt I 
cannot say what shrinking! 

“After it—after this Red Friday,” I 
asked myself sharply —‘‘ what?” 


I was far too agitated to ask this aloud | 


of Plangonev then. I parted from him and 
went on home. 
xv 

HAT was Tuesday— Tuesday evening, 

the 15th of August, 1922. I sat in my 
room alone, buried in thought, endeavoring 
with all my powers to realize the conditions 
of the impending change. I recalled to my 
self the more recent indications of intense 
bitterness among the farmers of the Anti 
Confiscation League against the growth of 
governmental control and increasing taxes 
I brought up the violent agitations now 
springing up among the proletariat of the 
cities for more and ha governmental 
enterprises, if these would only give them 
work and food. And I strove to imagine 
what would happen if these so antagonistic 
forces should be thrown now suddenly into 
violent conflict. 

I strove in vain. Overtaxed perhaps 
by the emotional experiences of the hours 
before, my mind refused to envisage the 
possibilities of the situation. I merely ex 
perienced an overwhelming sense of appre- 
hension and alarm and helplessness, which I 
could not shake off and which even pursued 
me into my late-taken sleep 

“One thing I can do,”’ I told myself 
before sleeping: ‘‘That is to prove or dis 
prove the statements of Plangonev concern 
ing Miss Black At the risk of possible 
rebuff, I shall certainly offer my service 
to her in case I may be of assistance to her 
in this matter.’” For the more I considered 
it, naturally, the more preposterous it 
seemed —the idea of marriage or promise of 
marriage given by her to him 

It was growing warm that night. I slept 
badly and woke soon and quite early A 
soon as it was seemly I called over the tele 
phone for Miss Black at her house 

“Miss Black,’ came back the answer 
finally from her secretary, “begs to be ex 
cused permanently from answering Mr 
Todd's calls.” 

What could I infer from that—- beyond 
the crushing personal repulse to me? But 
one thing: She was not only satisfied wit! 
the conditions as the y were, but she defi 
nitely warned me not to interfere. I sat 
bowed down both in personal pride and ir 
spirit by this turn of affairs, staring into 
the telephone transmitter until the central 
rang a bell of protest in my ear. 

With that I straightened myself up and 
resolved to dismiss the woman from my 
mind. There were larger things to be con 
sidered at this time, I told myself— accept 
ing bitterly Plangonev’s attitude—than the 
emotional faith of woman, no matter how 
we might idealize it. I got up now, and 
determined to seek Plangonev at once and 
demand a further outline of his expectations 
and plans—not for Red Friday, but for 
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what would come immediately afterward. 
I then set out at once upon my way. 

It was an August morning in the New 
York slums, that time of immense and sod- 
den discomfort, when the peculiar, heavy 
sea atmosphere of the place hangs like a 
blue-gray pall over the city, and rests, a 
stifling burden, upon the great East Side, 
heavy with the indescribable close odors of 
human occupation, plangent with the sound 
of human life in a nervous state that borders 
upon pain—the hoarse cries of hucksters, 
the shrill complaints of ailing and uncom- 
fortable children, the coughing and shuf- 
fling of the old and wigged and bowed upon 
the streets. In the midst of this I found 
Plangonev by his open window in his upper 
tenement, cheerful to a degree I had never 
known before, reaching out to me, willing 
as never in the past to explain the situation 
we were approaching; and starting, in fact, 
with evident relish, to recall the develop- 
ment of our plot of debt from its beginning. 

“Our problem,” he said, smiling reminis- 
cently, was a very interest ing one. We had 
here a country non-socialistic to the core, 
individualistic to the last degree, touc hed 
least of all by the waste and destruction of 
capital which were incident to the great war. 
A stronghold, certainly, of our enemies. 

‘What should we do?” he asked ana- 
lytically. ‘‘Should we start a propaganda 
of socialism, through what socialists there 
were then—a few extreme and recent for- 
eigners, of specially disregarded races? Or 
your amateur saviors, perhaps?” 

I sat, returning the humorous glance he 
turned on me with this question 

“‘A hundred years,”” he made 
himself—‘‘no less!” And laughed 
waved his hand 

“What then?” he asked, turned serious 
again. ‘What was there? What but the 
means we possess here in the native popu- 
lation for the promotion of the Law of 
Marx--the destruction of capital in every 
way~ followed, of course, by its collapse 
and our new freedom?” 


answer to 
and 


‘You worked out, in other words,” I 
contributed, “‘our plot of debt.” 
‘Yes,"’ said Plangonevy, “‘ with what tools 


were native to the population.” 

He stopped, considering, and the clangor 
of the heat-tortured street underneath filled 
up his silence as he calmly thought. 

‘The theory,”’ he went on then—“ that 
was simple—the destruction and assump- 
tion of private, or more often corporate, 
property by popular vote; through gov- 
ernment waste and expenditure and com- 
petition in industry, and then taxation. 
There is nothing new in that. It is perhaps 
a century almost since your Chief Justice 
Marshall told you that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. The theory was well 
known,” he reiterated, thinking ‘Yes. 
But what—who were those here who were 
the most useful agents for us?’ 

“Who were?” I inquired in the pause 
while he stopped to ruminate 

‘The free labor for one thing, certainly,” 
he replied finally; “‘the wild, unorganized 
or lately organized labor —especially in the 
West, where it is most highly paid and 
least married, and so most independent 
and strongest, naturally, both financially 
and socially, to fight.” 

“Yes,”’ I said, prompting him to go on. 

‘And then, certainly,”” he said, canvass- 
ing always the matter most carefully, ‘‘the 
Agrarians, or, let us say, the leaders of the 
Agrarians, lashing their natural prejudices 
against the corporatiens into wildness 

‘And then, certainly,” he continued 
judicially, “‘the city politicians, always 
and forever grinding out gratuities for 
themselves and their followers, by their 
same old popular recipe of confiscation of 


the property of the rich by public waste 
and taxation.” 

‘Is that the last?"’ | asked him when he 
paused 


} answered me. ‘No, 
after all, we must not forget that great new 
agency of the cheaper American press, 
which depends upon the excitation of the 
proletariat for its circulation.” 

And I moved uneasily when he said this 

‘We must not underestimate, certainly,” 
he went on, “the aid that these have been 
to us in the destruction of capital in the 
United States, making perhaps the most 
obvious and noticeable instrument of all. 
And especially,”’ he said, reflecting, ‘in 
those where the proprietors not 
recognized politically in society as it 
exists have an incentive to cause social dis- 
integration, either in war or peace, toa point 
where the proletariat will accept them as 
their elected leaders.” 


No, not yet,”” he 


cases 
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And now I sat upright, for he was coming 
now to the point of my immediate interest. 
“Who,” I said quickly—“ who after Red 
Friday will be the leaders of the new free- 
dom? To whom will the great new power 
of governing fall?” 

And Plangonev 
mocking smile. 

““Would it be your friends,” 

“the amateur saviors of society? 

And in spite of my urgent concern, I now 
laughed myself at the humorous look on his 
face. 
““No,”’ he said briefly; 
others probably!” 

“Who?” I insisted. ‘I cannot see who 
there is now in sight that is competent to 
control.”” 

“Should we have a miracle,”’ asked Plan- 
gonev, “by Jehovah, like the ancient He- 
brews, manufacturing us from nothing now 
a leader? No,” he said thoughtfully, “we 
will use what we now have. 

“What?” I inquired. 

“Who but those who have now appointed 
themselves?"’ asked P langone v, evidently 
enjoying my excitement. “‘W ho but those 
now in control? At Washington, naturally, 
your bureaucrats, who now run your rail- 
roads and your telegr ‘aphs.” F 

‘Those!”’ I said. ‘‘ Those who now take 
a week to send a letter or e xpress package, 
where formerly it took a day! 

And I sat up, alarmed at the suggestion. 
But Plangonev smiled back at me broadly. 

“Can you expect more, in executive 
work,” he asked, ‘‘from lawyers taken from 
the agrarian districts, and their political 
friends?” 

‘And who else,”’ I asked, pressing him 
“outside of Washington?” 

““Who else--in the cities but the city 
political leaders, who have had your city 
contracts? And certainly the daily press of 
the proletariat, who have considered this 
change so deeply, and urged it both di- 
rec etly and indire Te tly so wel 

‘These!” I said. ‘‘ Will these have control 
of us,’’I asked, stammering, “after — after 
our Red Friday?” 

‘Why not?” said Plangonev. ‘‘ They are 
the are they not, the movement has 
raised up?” 

*Those,”’ I said, “ 
ernmental and economic! 
the day after to-morrow! 

“Why not?” Plangonev asked again, 
and gazed down through the dilapidated 
fire-escape into the noisy, reeking street 
below 

* Answer me,”’ I said, standing up, calling 
out in spite of the heat of the day, in spite 
of my wilted collar and the perspiration 
rolling down my face. ‘‘ Answer me this! 
You know, of course,” I said, collecting 
myself, “‘of the Anti-Confiscation League 
among the farmers—how ugly it grows in 
the South and West against government 
waste and operation and taxes?” 

**So I have heard,” said Plangonev; ‘‘so 
I believe.” 

‘And inside the cities the proletariat, 
uglier and uglier, demanding work and 
wages where there is neither?” 

es, 

“What then?” I cried, staring. ‘‘ What 
will come immediately after your Red Fri- 
day, your collapse of capital? What crisis 
will occur?” 

For this question, which had 
growing torture to me for days, 
become intolerable 

‘In what way? 
calmly 

“What will happen,” I cried, ‘ with uni- 
versal bankruptcy? The banks gone, the 
corporations stopped, every little private 
storekeeper even without money! What 
will occur?” 

‘There would still be,’ said Plangonev, 
“your government, operating the railroads 
and the telegraphs and the ships.” 


looked at me with a 


he asked 
rap 


“‘we shall use 


ones, 


our leaders, both gov- 
After Friday 


been a 
had now 


inquired Plangonev 


‘But food!” I cried. ‘Here in the city 
of New York alone! For they say a city 
like this is always less than a week from 


starvation. How will they feed it? How 
will there be the means even to buy food?” 

‘That,’ said Plangonev, “‘ does threaten 
to be our next grave question.’’ And an 
evil humor gleamed now clearly from his 
eye. 

“With this unrest there is now,” I per- 
sisted—‘“‘with this present temper of the 
proletariat, so often lately out of work 
what will there be? What will these do if 
they lack actual food?” 

‘Your friends will find means to provide 
it legally, no doubt,” responded Plangonev; 
“your managers of your departments at 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Washington, under the new rights growing 

out of the great war and since, under our 

plot of debt They and the proletariat 

press have already no doubt worked out 

the theory of such action under the advice 

of your theorists your amateur saviors.” 

And at that | gave a gesture of distaste 
and anger 

on,”’ Leried. “I 

these men have 

mall doubt 

‘ to take them, 

I cried “where 

wd for those who 

perhaps,”’ said 





Plangonev 


lake it!’ Lexclaimed. “‘ From where 

oo where it , no doubt,”” the Ru 
an answered From the farmers ulti 
mately 


The farmers!” I more loudly 


cried, 











even, if that was poss ‘The Govern 
nent take the property of farmers now, in 
face of this Anti-Confiscation League ex 
citement, when any unexpected spark may 
end our national situation flaring into 
open violence!’ 
‘Why not?” asked Plangonev indiffer 
ently 
And I looked at him, watching him now 
with a continually sinking heart 
Uniess,"” he went on deliberately in my 
ilence, “it may break earlier-—in the 
cite 
‘What?” I asked, my voice now shrill 
th apprehension 
Violence, he said ‘Rioting in the 


of food for the 
Hunger,” he 
him, “is a very 


ei absence 
Petrograd 


tared at 


ies, in the pro 
letariat As in 
concluded, as l 


urgent thing 
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My heart stood still I was cold even in 
that intense heat 

‘Violence!"’ I stuttered 

‘Without doubt,” 
less, unlike in Petrograd, 
uct vigorously and quickly 

‘They!" I said, my breath returning 

Those caterers to the mob! Those supine 

servants of the mass! Those grotesque 
laves of the voice of the cheap news- 
paper!” 

And at that he laughed aloud at me. I 
stood straight before him, accusing him, 
for I realized now entirely —not more from 
his words than from the expression of his 
face! I saw now he was playing with me, 
as a cat with a mouse 

“You mean then,” calming my 
elf, “in spite of all you have promised me, 
that you look for viole nce?” 

He laughed outright 

“Who,” he asked, and looked at me with 
that devil's smile-—‘“‘who but a pacifist 
could conceive of revolution without vio- 
lence?” 

*Then,” I said, 
into his eyes, “you lied 

‘Why not,” he inquired 
pacifist?” 

I could have struck him—struck him 
down. But I withheld myself. I must 
strive now, I saw, as my next duty, to catch 
a glimpse of what was now upon us. 

‘And after this, after your Red Friday, 
if these present officials fail —as you and 
your confederates confidently expect they 
will?" I demanded, and gazed directly 
into his eyes 

There was no gesture of denial now, noth- 
ing but that set, scornful smile 

“As you expect will,”’ 
firmly, reiterating my charge 
planned this too,” I said, “from the 


‘Petrograd! 
said Plangonev. ‘* Un 
your rulers will 


I 8 aid, 


and gazed now straight 
You lied to me!” 
calmly, ‘to a 


I repeated 
‘For you 
first! 


they 
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Who,” I asked, ‘when these have failed, 
will inherit the new power that will surely 
drop from these weak hands?” 


‘Why not as in Russia,” asked Plan- 
gonev—‘‘exactly? Why should we not 
have here, as our Lenine has once said, 


to go for power always deeper and lower 
in the proletariat?” 

“To you!” | said. “In other words, 
will fall to you, and your Bolshevik asso- 


ciates, manipulating always the most vio- 
lent and least educated elements of the 
population.” 

“The most oppressed,"’ Plangonev cor- 


cted, watching me. 

‘You fiend!" I cried. ‘You planned 
this from the first. You not only made this 
situation by your plot of debt, you stimu- 
lated always rancor and distrust and want. 
You timed your catastrophe, your Red 
Friday, deliberately, when it would lead t 
violence. You set the devil loose in this 
devoted country,” I said, ‘dancing to the 
chants of spellbinders, upon a settled date, 
upon next Friday. And then you expec 
following that, to take the whole thing over 
in your hands, by long-planned and delib- 
erate treachery of your confeder i 

“Confederates,” repeated 
calmly ** Confederates No, 
part.” 

“Only,” I answered, ‘as 
choose to make them.” 

“You do me too muc h honor,” said 
Plangonev. “It is nothing which I have 
done, but direct the natural forces. It is 
like chemistry merely,”” he went on, em- 
ploying his familiar simile ‘When the 
elements are there, we should mix them 
merely, and the new reaction, the new 
precipitation, shall take place inevitably.” 

“ As in your accursed, degenerating Law 
of Marx,” I cried, myself 


ates 
Plangonev 
only in 


far as you 


beside 
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And he laughed now gleefully. 

‘And then,” I said, catching myself 
again, “what then? Will that stop violence, 
or tend to, when you secure your desired 
control?” 

“Not,” said Plangonev, “if the 
geois still desire it. Or the farmers.”’ 

‘Desire it?” I said. 

“As in Russia—defending their former 
property.” 

“And how long,” I said, restraining my- 
self with a supreme effort —“‘how long 
would you conjecture such a reign of terror 
once begun would last?” 

“How should we know?” asked Plan- 
gonev. “‘As our Trotzky has once said: 
‘What even if it should take fifty years?’”’ 

“Fifty years!” I cried, aghast. 

‘What is fifty years,” queried Plan- 
gonev, “in the life of the race? But still,” 
he conceded, “‘it may be shorter, as in the 
French Revolution. Perhaps all within a 
decade. Yet history shows us we should 
not expect too much. The new fermenta- 
tions of society are slow in settling, as any 
social scientist knows.”” 

And now once more I felt my self-control] 


slipping. 

“You monster!” I cried. ‘You mon- 
ster of science and logic! You foresaw this 
always from the first. Violence!" I cried 
“A reign of terror, lasting decades!” 

He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“T shall revolt!”’ I cried. shall re- 
nounce you publicly!” 

“Why not,” said Plangonev, “now it is 
all inevitable?”” And rose and turned his 
back toward me 

I turned and stumbled down the 
stairs into the shrieking, stinking, 
smitten August street. 


bour- 
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that by God he had rather 
prese nt 


ment since, 
be in his grave than in hi 
hat he had rather be on his farm than be 
made emperor of the world and yet that 
they were charging him with wanting to be 


' * 
a King 


ituation 


parallels between Washing 
ton and Paderewski because I believe that 
they are legitimate; and that as Washing 


ton stands in the gallery of immortals as a 


I make these 


patriot of almost godlike purity, so Pade 
rewski’s ardor for Poland will be recorded 
for all time as a white flame of sacred ar 


dor, very human in its fuel but very holy in 
ts fire 

I feel that we ought not to be deluded by 
our ne some of Washington's crit- 


ssome of Wa shing 


Arness, aS 


but should doa 


ics were, 
ton's contemporaries did who realized the 
future and granted supreme laurels while 


the passionate patriot still lived 
Paderewski is not lacking in such ap 
proval. He has a following that reveres 
him, and even the enemies of his program 
are generally willing to admit Paderewski's 
nobility of soul. They try to undermine 
him as a misguided zealot blinded by wor 
ship or as the trusting tool of wicked fac 


tionists, imperialists and oppressors. But 
Paderewski is not likely to be fooled by 
either party, his adorers or his deprecator 
He is a giant of mental and physical 


trength, a glutton for work, a level-headed 
1dministrator with an incessant and irre 
pressible vivacity, a ready wit and a splen 
did tolerance for his 

He has need for all his qualitie 
patriot ever found his country it 
tangle as Poland. If any man can save her 
Paderewski is certainly the 
his peculiar qualities, his amazing magnet 
am and his ambition to re all the 
»pposing parties 

His work in rousing the Poles in America 
to their opportunity and to a general unity 
was tremendous. Hew rought not only the 
irtists and the cultured Poles to fervor, 
but the workmen too. At meetings of coal 
niners he sat as a brother giving and tak 
ng counsel and inspiring poor laborers to 
rodigic and sacrifice for the 
vision he them of a Poland once 
nore free, once glorious 

The success of Poland is perhaps more 
mportant to the world’s peace than that of 
iny other nation. It must be the tirm fire 
wall to protect Russia from exploitation by 
ommercial Germany, and to protect Eu 
from the spread of the Bolshevistic 
now raging in Russia 
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S since no 
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one because of 
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painted 


more 
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annot be under 
acquaintance 


rhe 


stood 


Polish 


without a 


Situation ¢ 
prolonged 


with the peculiarly cruel history of the 
country and the resultant temper of its 
people. It cannot be understood without 


the authority of sympathy. I have at least 
that qualification 
My own interest in Poland, if the personal 
reference may be pardoned, began about 
fifteen years ago when I decided to write a 
musical novel, and chose a Polish pianist as 
the hero. Desiring to study the language 
and familiarize myself with its people and 
their English dialect, 1 sought a teacher of 
Polish from the editor of a Polish paper in 
New York. Struszkiewicz was the editor's 
name, and we struck up a friendship lasting 
till his death some years later. I took only 
a few lessons, my teacher being a captain in 
the Russian Army who had deserted rather 
than fight the Japanese for the Czar who 
drove so many Poles to their deaths. 


I came to know also Alexander Lambert, 
me eminent teacher of the piano; and Sto 
ski, the pianist, a pupil of Paderewski's, 


vhom I knew also in Paris. One of my best 
friends is Sigismond Ivanowski, the painter 
ind illustrator, who was incidentally cham- 
pion amateur lightweight wrestler of Rus- 





sia, later aide to Paderewski as a lieutenant 
holding a commission in the French Army, 
now a major and aide to Paderewski in 
Poland 


Through these and other Polish friends 
I came to know something of the character 
of the their history, their legends, 
their aspirations. I learned their peculiar 
detestation of the Germans, who were less 
barbaric in their cruelty than the Russians, 
but more contemptuous. The Russians 
treated the Poles as dangerous enemies, the 
Germans as troublesome swine. The his- 
tory of Germany’s efforts to put an end to 
the Polish language, to deprive Polish land- 
owners of their land and to destroy all na- 
tional feeling is one of the blackest pages 
in the history of any race 

The president of the Polish National De- 
partment, John F. Smulski, now an impor- 
tant banker in Chicago, told me that he was 
branded as a criminal at the age of eight, 
because he wore to school the four-cornered 
cap as a national emblem after the Germans 
had forbidden it. He was whipped almost 
to death and thrown into jail for forty- 

ight hours— this at the age of eight! 

It was through my acquaintance with 
Struszkiewicz that I learned of the Polish 
word Zal, which I took for the name of my 
novel. Zal means that peculiarly dark and 
persistent despair which was a_ Polish 


Poles, 








characteristic, because for more than a hun- 
dred years Polish pride had known so much 
demoniac oppression from the three nations 
that had divided it up a century and a half 
ago and vied with each other in trying to 
break its spirit 

Zal was the mood the Pole relapsed into 
after his moments of hope or forgetfulness. 
Rebellion after rebellion was crushed in 
slaughter and a large part of the best spirits 
were forced into exile. There was no hope 
on their horizon and their love of country 
preyed upon them. That was why the 
Poles became so musical, since music is the 
consolation of despair, the wine of hope 
and the shrine of memory. 

Coming to know Polish people, their 
legends and history, not from books but from 
the living recital, | came to love and admire 
the race. Incidentally the foreman of my 
farm for ten years has been a Polish farmer 
whose qualities are the envy of my neigh- 
bors and my own constant admiration. 

When on account of my impaired hearing 
I was refused the privilege of going to 
France with my old 69th Re *gime nt I se- 
cured a swivel-chair emplacement in Wash- 
ington. And here I drifted into relations 
with the Poles and their political and mili- 
tary affairs. My acquaintance with them 
and my sympathy for them led to my ap- 
pointment as liaison officer with the Polish 
National Committee and with the Mid- 
European Union. 

Though I cannot speak very fully of 
what followed I can, without violating any 
military confidence, say what follows: 

Before | was made liaison officer I hap- 
pened to be talking to a feilow captain who 
was concerned in a Polish complication. 
He said: ‘There's no handling the Poles; 
they’re all politics and dissension, and I 
don't think we ought to interfere in their 
squabbles.” 

I said something to this effect: “It is 
difficult of course for Americans to under- 
stand dissensions. We have always had 
our independence, while Poland lost hers 
just before we got ours; in 1772 was the 
first partition 

‘Americans agree perfectly on every- 
thing. That is why we have no political 
parties; that is why our Presidents are 
always elected and reélected unanimously; 
that is why we entered the war instantly 
without discussion; that is why there are 
no debates in Congress; that is why the 
two most prominent Americans, Roosevelt 
and Wilson, never differed in an opinion. 
We don’t know what it is to have backbiting, 
charges of selfishness, graft, partisanship, 








politics, bossism or unkind remarks. Every 
American agrees perfectly with every other 
American, and no one ever criticizes an- 
other or distrusts his wisdom 

‘And yet it seems to me for this very 
reason we ought to be merciful to the 
Poles, whose country has been divided up 
among three hostile nations for just a hun- 
dred and forty-six years, each of the three 
nations trying to outdo the others in per- 
secution; Austria falling behind the others 
from lack of unity, Russia a poor second 
from lack of inte llige nce, and Germany far 
ahead of all because of her efficiency in 
everything detestable.” 

In short—or in long—I made myself 
thoroughly detestable, but I convinced him 
and some others that the Poles were no 
more apt to dissension than ourselves, that 
such disagreements as they had were inev- 
itable to any proud people, and that they 
were handling them with as much unity 
and intelligence as any race could display 
_ or the same circumstances. 

I also maintained that it was our duty to 
throw the weight of our influence and to 
give all possible aid on the side of the Polish 
National Committee as against any of its 
opponents, for the simple reason that the 
Polish National Committee was recognized 
by the State and War Departments and by 
our Allies as the official Polish body, and 
that it was definitely engaged in direct hos- 
tilities with Germany, while the factions 
opposed to it were either half-hearted 
suspic iously _ German or pro-Austrian. 

The Polish National Committee was or- 
ganized in Paris under the chairmanship of 
Roman Dmowski, but under the inspiration 
of Paderewski, who then came to America 
as its American representative and stood in 
the same relation to us as Lord Reading, Am- 
bassador Jusserand or Ambassador Cellere. 

Paderewski and his associates, Ivanow- 
ski, Smulski, Znamiecki and many others, 
were doing their best to raise and train sol- 
diers to shoot Germans. Their opponents 
were doing their best to prevent or impede 
this war measure, and I insisted that they 
were therefore on the two sides of the sharp 
clear line which to my mind divided good 
people from bad during the war: those who 
believed in shooting Germans as fast as 
possible till Germany surrendered were 
good Americans or good Allies; and those 
who did not were bad Americans or bad 
Allies or good Germans and good enemies. 

In times of peace I believe in all the free- 
dom possible to the greatest number. In 
times of war I believe in the completest 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Either way, the war has given you a new sense for values. Asn 
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for your engine. To get the best results you should use a plug 
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Continued from Page 88) 
practicable suppression of all those who 
prolong the war, impede victory or hamper 
the fighters and suppliers. It is to me a 
hideous inconsistency to ask soldiers to sur- 
render their liberties of action, language, 
‘omfort, movement and self-control, and if 
need be their lives, and simultaneously to 
permit natives or foreigners at home to wag 
their long tongues or print their seditious 
papers in perfect safety under the protec- 
tion of the freedom they will not protect. 

A spy may be courageous in his secrecy 
and an alien cannot help himself, but an 
American who could not lend his country 
n its years of supreme torment the help of 
hand, word or coin ought to shut up or be 
shut up. 

{ became therefore as fierce an enemy of 
the Polish K. O. N. as my small authority 
permitted. 

The K. O. N. began as a general Polish 

‘lief movement, but assumed a specific 
character and particularly opposed 
the National Committee and Pade- 
ewski. “‘K.O.N.” is the abbreviation 
for “‘ Komitet 
Committee of National Defense 

When Mr. Dmowski was in this 
country I had many talks with him 
and he explained certain things that 
confuse the non-Polish as well as the 
Polish mind 

Mr. Dmowski is as unlike Pade- 
rewski as possible. He has had a life 
ong political career and was the 
eader of the Polish Party in the 
Russian Duma at the time of its 
lemise. He is one of the wittiest 
men I ever met, amiably satirical, 

alm almost to frigidity were it not 
for his exquisite courtesy 

“Poland,” he said, “suffers from 
being a country without a govern 
ment. If an Englishman, a Frencl 
man, an Italian comes here and 
says ‘I am a representative of my 
ountry, and its policy is thus and 
o,” you can ask the ambassador of 
his country who and what he is and 
vhether or not he tells the truth. 
But any Pole can say what he pleases, and 
who is to disqualify him? 

‘*Now all Poles wish to be free, but there 
is a tremendous difference in their ways 
going about it. The tripartite division sep- 
arated the Poles for over a century into 
three nations under three forms of civiliza- 
tion, all having their influence on their sub- 
jects. The Austrians after a time became 
the mildest in their persecution. They were 
comparatively liberal. They had to be, for 
they needed the Polish vote. They pre- 
ferred to keep us down by stirring up dis- 
sensions. 

“‘T foresaw this world war ten years ago 
and I said to myself: ‘What must Poland 
do to gain her freedom? She must side with 
one nation or the other. Which way shall 
she turn? Russia is barbaric. Russia is not 
a nation; it is a mass of nations, most of 
them in a very primitive state, many of 
them bedouins or savages. Russia will 
fight Germany sooner or later. If the Poles 
ide with Germany against Russia we shall 
never be free because Germar y 1s suc h an 
irresistible organizer. Weshould beabsorbed 
into Germany. Therefore Germany is our 
real enemy. Austria is mild, but Austria 
will side with Germany and be dominated 
by her.’ 

‘Our one hope of national independence, 
therefore, was to throw our destinies in 
with Russia, which also meant with Eng 
land and France. When I made up my 
mind | came out frankly and said that 
Poland must join forces with Russia. I 
was at the time, if I may be pardoned the 
statement, the most popular politician in 
Poland and had the greatest majorities 

“The moment I announced my program I 
was assailed with fury. My majority fell 
till I barely succeeded in being elected 
People said: ‘What, turn against our best 
friend, Austria, and | 
bitterest enemy, Russ 
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You have been bought over 
When I spoke the crowds shouted ‘ Rubles! 


Rubles!’ in my face. I was accused of be 
a Russian imperialist. But I was right 
‘Among those who opposed me was Gen- 
eral Pilsudski, a fine sincere man— a radical] 
ialist, incidentally. He believed that our 
hope lay with Germany, and when Ger- 
many proclaimed her purpose to establish 
an independent Poland, Pilsudski believed 
her. The regency was established, and a 
Polish Army was called for. Pilsudski was 
to head it. But he soon found that Ger 
many meant toestablish a Poland consisting 





only of Russia’s share of Poland and the 
Polish Army was to be used for Germany's 
purposes alone. Pilsudski refused to serve 
and was thrown into prison.” 

This cleared my mind of many misun- 
derstandings that still cloud much of the 
discussion of the Polish cause. 

Paderewski and Dmowski both praised 
Pilsudski. They differ with him politically, 
as ex-President Taft differs with President 
Wilson, yet we see both the latter working 
together for the League of Nations, while 
other Republicans and Democrats join in 
opposing it. 

It was disconcerting to the critics of 
Paderewski and Dmowski to see Pilsudski 
welcome their codperation in the great task 
of establishing Poland as a nation first and 
her political details later. 

Pilsudski took command of the Polish 
troops in Poland and he is calling for the 
aid of the Polish Army in France under 
General Haller. This army is made up of 


these brave boys were still wearing the 
German army uniforms which the Germans 
had forcibly compelled them to wear during 
this war. Oftentimes without food, without 
any general to command them, they ac 
complished miracles nevertheless. It was 
these same Poles who had served in the 
German ranks against their will, who took 
Gnesen, Inowrazlaw, and disarmed the 
German garrisons of occupation. And on 
the night of our departure from Posen they 
stormed Ostrowo—the frontier town—in 
order that we might be the first ones to pass 
from one part of Poland to the other 
without having to undergo German in- 
spection. 

“Neither pen nor words can describe 
adequately Mr. Paderewski’s entry into 
Posen, Warsaw and Cracow He was 
greeted as a savior, a liberator. Such a 
greeting could only be given by a people 
whose lot had been slavery for over one 
hundred and forty years and which is 














The Passport Photographs of the Paderewskis 


Poles taken prisoners from the German 
armies, wherein they were forced to serve, 
and of the troops raised in America by 
Paderewski and his associates. Thirty 
thousand Poles were recently recruited in 
Italy from the prisoners of war, and formed 
with solemn ceremonies before the statue 
of Garibaldi. Paderewski and his partisans 
are gathering armies thus while their critics 
are gathering adjectives of reproach and 
hurling even these not at Germany, but at 
Paderewski 

Paderewski went to Poland on a British 
warship, landing at the ancient Polish port 
of Dantzic. He was made Premier of Po- 
land and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
30 recognized by the Allies at Paris. A 
clash having arisen with Pilsudski over cer 
tain policies, Pilsudski resigned. His resig- 
nation was not accepted. Thereupon Pade- 
rewski resigned, and he also was requested 
to retain his portfolio. The self-sacrifice 
mplied is characteristic and reveals the 
true patriotism of both leaders 

A vivid picture of Paderewski’s return to 
the land he has done so much for is con- 
tained in a letter from his wife to her son, 
Mr. W. O. Gorski, who permits me to quote 
it entire: 

“WARSAW, January 9, 1919 

**My dear Son: At last I have an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with you by letter 
‘ling you how much I miss you both 
“Probably you have read in the papers 
about our trip to Poland. A British cruiser 
landed us in Dantzic. From the very mo- 
ment we set foot on Polish soil worries and 
sorrows have not ceased to surround us 
The unfriendly reception on the part of the 
Germans in Dantzic, the verbal instructions 
received from a German general forbidding 
is to proceed to Posen, the bloody riots 
which occurred in Posen, which city we 


visited in spite of orders to the cor trary, 


{ 
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all these instances were but an illustration 
of the conditions existing in Poland, even 
to-day 

“In Posen the Hotel Bazar wherein we 
stopped was attacked by a German regi 
ment with peculiar and special ferocity 
Five dumdum bullets entered Mr. Pade 
rewski’s room. During five days we lived in 
a truly warlike atmosphere. The hotel wa 
ransformed into a redoubt. Arms and an 
munition were being carried to it day and 
night. In every window there was a ma 
chine gun, and we were defended by our 
dear Polish soldiers, who stood guard over 
Most of 


us without a moment’s respite 


coming back to life and is standing on 
threshold of freedom 

“Here in Warsaw to-day the skies are 
black, as though prognosticating the ap 
proach of a storm. I feel terribly de 
pressed. The population is without work, 
without bread, without any possibility of 
earning its livelihood, and as a result the 
cost of living is terribly high—higher than 
anyone in America could possibly imagine 

“No relief in any shape from outside has 
reached us so far, though Mr. Kellogg, of 
the American Commission, has arrived and 
in spite of the fact that the British have 
also sent a mission to investigate the condi 





tions. Plenty of investigating committees, 
but no actual relief in sight. My only trust 
rests in God, as usual, and that is my sole 
consolation 

“Mr. Paderewski is overworked He 


labors prac tically day and night, insisting 
upon reading himself every document he 
signs, preparing speeches, receiving delega 
tions from every part of the country 

‘I am starting a home for disabled Pol 
ish soldiers, and am trying to organize a 
the Polish women into one large societ 
all of them without distinction as to creed 
or race, and am binding them into one fra 
ternal relief organization. Shall I succeed 
That I shall know within a few day 

“We arrived here without baggage, eact 
one bringing only a small suitcase. It lool 
as though we shall have to rernain here 
until March, for there is so much wor 
ahead of us and Mr. Paderewski cannot 
abandon his post. We travel in the private 
car of ex-Governor General von Besseler 
Polish and foreign officers accompany u 
everywhere. Sentries stand at our door 
and watch over our safety. It all 
a fairy tale. What a pity that you cou 
not be with us to witness the rebirth of our 
dearly loved country 

‘The skies are getting darker and darke 
] am growing more at 
more depressed. Yesterday 
day. I visited the military 
are lying the wounded 
back from Lemberg, and also the Polis} 
prisoners of war, whom Germany release 
now in a condition beyond description 
They arrive here half naked in unheated 
cattle cars and so weakened by starvation 
that they have to be carried to the hospital 
There are thousands and thousands of 
them and we have no medicine, no hospital 
supplies worth speaking of. What there i 
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of it must be bought by e ounce 






is needed by the pound. My heart break 
when I think of it all 

“Pray to God that he grant us to be to 
gether once more 


“HELENA PADEREWSKA.” 


The Polish problem is complicated by 
various element religious and 
Paderewski is doing his utmost to restrict 
these to their proper subordination 

The K. O. N. represents two creeds which 
have combined forces: First, the radical 
socialists; second, the pro-Austrian Poles, 
who were seriously embarrassed by our 
declaration of war against Austria and com 
pelled to mask their activities under a pre 
tense that the Paderewski parity were 
anti-American or self-seeking enemies of 
Poland 

Many of the K. O. N. people are of the 
extreme radical opinion represented in thi 
country by the I. W. W. To them all gov 
ernments are tyrannical, all success is op 
pression. Since they are so dissatisfied 
with our republican institutions and 
do not believe in the verdict of the 
ballots, it is not surprising that they 
look with hatred on any practicable 
form of Polish government 

They call themselves liberal, but 
they are mighty illiberal to anybody 
who disagrees with them. They re 
hearty support from those 
Americans who are intensely con 
cerned lest this country should be im 
polite to the Bolshevists, the 1.W.W 
and the anarchists, 

Numerous K. O. N. papers are pub 
lished in America and they fought 
the organization of the Polish Army 
with the most outrageous bitterness 
alleging that its success meant the 
massacre of the Polesin Poland. They 
were finally warned that their activi 
ties were hostile to our own govern 
mental policies and were threatened 
with suppression. Then they pub 
lished loud protestations of loyalty 
to America and to Poland and spoke 
more guardedly, but their rancor per 
sisted and the cessation of the censor 
ship at the signing of the armistice set then 
in full ery again 

It was from them and their Americar 
ympathizers that the attacks on Pade 
rewski’s imperialistic ambitions arose, and 
continued. Some of them wrote hin 
threatening letters He showed one o 


beginning something like this 
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ceive 


‘ 
them to me, 


levered Maestro You are illustriou 
beyond praise as a musician, but you 
hould not let the 
delude you into the insanity that you have 
ability as a political leader.” 


sycophant about you 


Paderewski has pretty well proved hi 
genius in state manship, but he walked or 


thorns to his triumph He showed the 
greatness of his heart in his patience wit! 
! worst enemies 


There was abundant authority for har 


dling these people under the Espionage Act 











but when it is proposed that this one or 
that should be prosecuted for his seditiou 
activities Padere ' al Vay shook his 
nead 1ying 
He sincere Ile believes what he 
i He es Poland in his own way. I 
ould not e to see any Pole disgraced 
Allla is that they let our army alone, 
at the jut andering the brave Zoot 
eY } " junteering that t y shal 
in ide to cea from interference wit 
The K. O. N ire doubtles sincere 
Nearly everybody he Tories were 
ere in our Revolut onary War, sincerely 
listrustful of Washington and his associate 
But if they had had their way there would 
! e been no repubil here 
he seore cour after all. The men who 
fought Germany to a standstill did mucl 
hat was foolish, vicious, unjust, unkind and 
ourteou but they saved the world 
ind tt must alwa outweigh the other 
olum! The men who opposed the war 
are very noble and they admit it them 
ves. But they also have done much that 
as fooush, iclou injust Inking and 
lisecourteous; and they saved only their 
own self-satisfaction. And this must alwa 
outweigh the column in which they inscribe 
their undeniable merit 
Paderewski and the other Poles cut the 


Gordian knot of tangled rights and 
and aligned themselves with the warriors 
against Germany. They organized troops, 


carried on secret correspondence with cor 


VTONYS 


mittes n Poland, laid ever possible trap 


Continued on Page 97 
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Fierce Duty, Unusual Mileage 








* UR Goodyear Solid Tires deliver exceptional mileage considering that 

some of them have withstood the awful heat from steel-furnaces, have 
run continuously over scrap iron and have been used on trucks pulling 
trailers carrying up to 30 tons. Mileages to 15,000 in this service surely 
are creditable. We are re-equipping entirely with Goodyears.’’—Robert 
M. Andrews, President, Andrews Cartage Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 








MAGINE a set of truck tires carrying 5-ton 
_loads for six months between steel-mill 
furnaces where the withering heat from the fire- 
doors threatened literally to melt their rubber! 


That is the sort of testimony to the high merit 
of Goodyear Solid Tires that comes from Mr. 
Robert M. Andrews, president of a large 
trucking company in Cleveland. 


Mr. Andrews describes such a set of Goodyear 
Solid Tires, recounting how they not only 
resisted this heat but, also, constant and severe 
punishment from scrap iron over which they 
were obliged to run from morning until night. 


But even these facts do not furnish the whole 
dramatic story of this set, because they after- 
ward continued in general service at the steel 
mills for a period of one and one-half years. 


Their final and decidedly notable score, for 
this relentless grind, was 15,000 miles. 


In other branches of Mr. Andrews’ cartage 
work, uniformly exceptional mileages are 
rolled up by Goodyear Solid Tires on trucks 
that haul crushing dead-weight loads of ma- 
chinery, raw iron and steel. 


Last year some of these Goodyear-equipped 
trucks pulled trailers carrying nuge heat-treat- 


ing furnaces, weighing from 20 to 25 tons, and 
other terrific burdens up to 60,000 pounds. 


Yet his total report, covering experience with 
these tires on nine heavy duty trucks always 
traveling over bad pavements, states that all 
the Goodyear Solids averaged between 10,000 
and 15,000 miles of hard service. 


In addition, it includes appreciative mention 
of a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station in 
charge of experienced truck tire men who 
make recommendations of tire-sizes based on 
his working conditions, inspect his tires regu- 
larly and suggest effective measures of tire 
conservation. 


In other words, Mr. Andrews’ whole experi- 
ence illustrates how the stamina of Goodyear 
Solid Tires plus the help of the Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station has helped him to keep 
tire costs down in the face of fierce conditions. 


Hundreds of these Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Stations are located in the industrial 
centers of the country, where they maintain 
hydraulic presses and complete facilities for 
the prompt application and inspection of 


Goodyear Truck Tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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is Our Word of Honor to the Public 
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What [his Watermark 


Means to You 


L, Vi, IVATERMARKS of various kinds were used in paper as 


early as the year 1282. 


In the sixteenth century a paper- 


maker identified himself with his product by using his full name 


as his watermark. 


He showed his confidence in his goods, his 


willingness to stand back of them with his business reputation. 


NXACTLY the 


attaches to the 


same significance 
Hammermi]! 
watermark. Hammermill is our 
full name, and itis ‘Our Word of Honor 
to the That this 
been scrupulously kept is best evidenced 
by the fact that Hammermill Bond is 
today the most widely -used bond paper 


Public.’’ word has 


in the world. It is also the lowest-priced 
standard bond paper that is made. 


Look for the Hammermill watermark 
when you buy paper for your business 
requirements. This 
mark identifies a paper made especially 


distinctive water- 
to meet the needs of the business man. 
It is manufactured in a mill built for the 
purpose of making Hammermill Bond, 
the first paper of this kind produced in 
than twenty 
years Hammermill has been making this 


this country. For more 





same product, constantly improving its 
quality, until now it has earned a place 
among thousands of users as the standard 
bond paper for business printing. 


Satisfaction and economy both follow 
when you standardize your printing on 
the paper which bears the Hammermill 
watermark instead of trying to choose 
from a myriad of samples in the field of 
unknown papers. 


Write to us for a portfolio of office 
Bond. 
You will find these forms of interest and 
value to you, and they will show you Ham- 


forms printed on Hammermill 


mermill’s twelve colors besides white: 
its three finishes—bond, ripple, and linen. 


Your letterhead will tell us which of 
our thirty portfolios to send you. We are 
glad to send the full set to any printer. 


April 19,1919 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
for Germany and Austria and sprung every 
possible mine under the enemies of Polish 
freedom. Not the least difficult part of 
their task was the necessity for enduring 
the bitter criticism of fellow countrymen 
who could not agree with them or with 
anybody. 

But all the while Paderewski maintained 
an attitude of single-hearted patriotism. 
He was kinder to his enemies than they 
to him. 

Speaking of the K. O. N. reminds me of 
a visit Paderewski paid to our office on one 
occasion trying to straighten up the records 
of a compatriot whose zeal had been com- 
bated by the K. O. N. with the accusation 
that he was a German spy; Paderewski 
was also accused of being in German pay, 
though his opera, Manru, had been for- 
bidden in Germany for years because of 
his outspoken hostility to Germany 

Paderewski tried hard to explain the 
Polish situation to an excellent officer who 
had not been initiated sufficiently even to 
understand the Polish proper names, to say 
nothing of their improper politics. 

At the end of the interview this colonel 
made a memorandum under Paderewski’s 
eyes: ‘‘ Paderewski, K. O. N.” 

This was equivalent to writing ‘ Josephus 
Daniels, Distiller’; ‘‘General Jake Per- 
sheim, German-American Alliance”; or 
“J. P. Morgan, Bolshevist.”’ 

The temperamental Paderewski did not 
fly into a passion. He did not so much as 
make a protest. He waited till he got out 
into the hall, where I met him. Then he 
told me about it and shrieked with laughter. 
He leaned against the wall suffocating and 
gasping: 


‘“*Paderewski, K. O. N.! Paderewski, K. 
: aes 





O .! 

The stenographers and clerks, who were 
always in a panic of enthusiasm when 
Paderewski called on us, ran out to see who 
was making all the noise. They thought he 
had gone mad. But his laughter proved his 
perfect sanity 

On another occasion he disproved the 
allegation that he is too temperamental to 
be a statesman. When I was assistant to 
the Adjutant General of New York State 
during the mobilization Mr. David Harvey 
asked me to interest Governor Whitman in 
a project to give a great benefit at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and present the 
proceeds to Marshal Joffre, then visiting 
this country, as a gift from him to the or- 
phans of France. Governor Whitman en- 
thusiastically sponsored the plan, and the 
result was a check for $85,000 from one 
night’s performance. This was then equiv- 
alent to 500,000 franes 

Paderewski volunteered to play the 
piano. Just as he was playing Chopin's 
Polonaise in A Flat, Joffre arrived and ap- 
peared in a box at the back of the house 
The whole house rose, turned its back on 
Paderewski and drowned his music in its 
uproar of welcome He continued to play, 
smiting the keys with terrific energy 

My wife and others were greatly dis- 
tressed at the discourtesy of the audi- 
ence to the field marshal of the piano. 
We were all afraid that his pride would 
be hurt by the neglect. But Mr. Harvey 
reported that Paderewski came off the 
stage aglow with a higher pride, exclaim- 
ing: 

“What a privilege that I should be al- 
lowed to play the triumphal march for 
the entrance of the lion of France! For 
he is my general too.” 

Mr. Gorski told me that he also said: 

“T feel a premonition that this is the 
last appearance I shall make in public 
as a planist. Finis coronat opus.” 

He has not since appeared. The amount 
of the financial sacrifice he has made for his 
country can be imagined when it is real- 
ized that his regular fee is two thousand 
dollars a performance and he could easily 
repeat the records he made when he first 
came to America and played twice a 
day for a whole season to enormous 
throngs. It is not generally known that 
the profits of that first tour went to his 
managers, who had him under a contract 
for two hundred dollars a performance 

During his career he never neglected 
an infinite toil to perfect himself and prac- 
ticed sometimes as much as seventeen 
hours a day. Yet he found time to mas- 
ter several languages and to read so 
widely as to astound any listener with 
the wideness and profundity of his infor- 
mation and the apt readiness of his 
amazing memory. When the Allied Com- 
mission visited him in Poland recently 


he addressed each of the members in his 
own language. 

One Pole, affiliated with the K. O. N., 
who was ridiculing his “‘ pretensions” to me 
once, sniffed: ‘Why, he isn’t even a uni- 
versity graduate!" 

His critic had prepared himself for 
leadership by running a skating rink in 
Warsaw, and by assuming the title of 
““General”’ because of certain Red Cross 
committee work he had undertaken 

Then I retorted: ‘Many a blithering 
idiot has gone through a university and 
come out with an unimpaired ignorance 
and many a great scholar has educated 
himself outside the universities.”’ 

He thereupon sneered: ‘“‘ Paderewski’s 
pretending to act for Poland is as foolish as 
it would be for John Philip Sousa to repre 
sent America abroad.” 

As a matter of fact Mr. Sousa is a man of 
extraordinary intelligence, and might quite 
as well represent us as many of the emis- 
saries we sent. Furthermore, his music 
swept round the world and has instilled 
more martial ardor in languid hearts and 
put more vim into weary feet than the 
words of a dozen generals. 

Paderewski’s music has been of a differ 
ent sort, but he, too, has spoken the uni 
versal language and has shown that music 
is not only compatible with statesmanship 
but that it is a splendid school for it. It 
voices racial and national longings as no 
other speech can, and it both kindles and 
inflames the embers of patriotism by its 
divine afflation. 

Paderewski was not content to make 
music alone. He studied the political diffi 
culties of Poland and the wild chaos about 
her. He was in constant touch with our 
State Department and with President Wil- 
son, and he secured the promise of our help 
in the establishment of a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland. 

It is not enough to say to the waves of 
the peoples: ‘‘Here are the exact bounda 
ries of the Polish majority of population 
Do not cross them.” Poland must have 
strength, a seaport and fortresses. If at 
certain points certain foreign elements are 
included no harm will be done comparable 
with the fatality of establishing a Poland 
without a Dantzic to give her a seaport 

Paderewski and his associates have given 
every guaranty of absolute justice and 
equality that can be given. The constitu 
tion proposed is a combination of the 
American constitution and the Swiss consti 
tution. An American is helping to draft it 

Absolute religious freedom is the answer 
to the reiterated slanders that he proposes 
to establish a Catholic tyranny and to op 
press the Jews The Jews have been as 
sured of exactly the same rights that they 
have in the United States. Some of them 
laim more than this and go so far as to 
demand what would amount to a nation 
within a nation. Others of them deny thi 
and make more reasonable claims. 

Paderewski told me that he tried to en- 
list the cooperation of the leading Jews in 
the Polish cause When the stories of po 
groms began to be circulated the Poles asked 
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to have a commission of Jews, Americans 
and Poles sent to make the fullest possible 
investigation 

There have been most regrettable at 
tacks upon the Jews in Poland. There is 
no justifying them, but a partial explana 
tion is to be found in the prominence of 
certain Jews in the Bolshevist movement, 
the hostility of many Jews to Polish inde 
pendence, and the predominance of Jews 
among the shopkeepers at a time when the 
populace is desperate for food and clothes 

The new Polish Government has been 
repressing persecution with no hesitant 
rigor. August Zaleski, Chargé d’Affaires 
for Poland at Berne, stated the outcome 

“Fifteen hundred persons were arrested 
and sixty were executed for taking part 
in these anti-Jewish outbreaks A com 
mittee of five has been appointed by the 
Polish Government to sift the matter to 
the bottom. Two of the committee are 
well-known Jews, Doctor Hausner and 
M. Diamand, the latter a former Austrian 
deputy and leader of Galician socialists 
The Polish Government has announced 
that it will pay damages to the families of 
the pogrom victims. All Polish citizens 
have equal rights under the present govern 
ment. The word ‘Jew’ will not appear in 
the Polish constitution.” 

Paderewski told Elias Tobenkin on the 
steamer crossing to France that the land 
question, the labor question and others 
would have close attention as soon as the 
primal thing was accomplished, the estab 
lishment of a government. He proposes 
that the state buy the land and sell it to the 
peasants without impoverishing the land 
holders, who have already suffered much 
devastation. The labor problem is not men 
acing, as Poland is so largely agricultural 

Of the Jewish problem he said: “I have 
never looked upon the Jews of Poland as 
other than Poles of the Mosaic faith. Reli 
gious freedom has always been one of the 
fundamentals of the Polish constitutions 
Inquisition has never been put in practice 
in Poland, even in Europe's darkest days 
There has never been a pogrom in Poland 
My hope is that in the new Poland the Jews 
will be just as Polish in their language and 
culture— while staying true to their ancient 
faith as the Jews and Poles of America 
are Americans.” 

A prominent agitator for Ukrainian ir 
terests and very hostile to the Poles — who 
had withdrawn from the mid-European 
Union because of the attacks of the Ukrain 
ians on Lemberg — told me with an almost 
joyous enthusiasm that the Jewish pogroms 
in Poland would have a bad effect on the 
Polish aspirations. 

I called his attention to the fact that 
Lemberg, where the worst atrocities were 
alleged, was claimed as a Ukrainian city by 
the Ukrainians and that Kieff, where the 
pogroms were invented, was the Ukrainian 
capital. 

A few days later the papers announced 
wholesale butcheries of Jews by Ukrainiar 
in the all-Jewish city of Berdichef, giving a 
doubtless exaggerated estimate of several 
hundred deaths. 
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A Recruiting Station for the Polish Army in 
New York City 
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But the Jewish problem is a difficult one 
in Poland as in all other parts of the world 
and, as Mr. Ben-Avi, a Jew from Syria, 
told me: ‘“‘The reason most nations are so 
enthusiastic over the Zionist movement is 
that they hope the Jews will all go home 
and debarrass them of their problem.” 

Another acquaintance is the head and 
front of Polish offending in the Jewish con 
flict. He was concerned in an anti-Semitic 
commercial boycott which caused great 
bitterness. He told me why it started: 

“When Russian persecutions were at 
their height droves of Jews came over into 
Poland, which was the first country to 
treat the Jews liberally and has suffered 
ever since for its hospitality. These Jewish 
fugitives naturally turned to shopkeeping, 
and they so overwhelmed the Poles by 
sheer numbers and by their relentless 
undercutting of prices that it came to be a 
matter of life and death in business. I sided 
with my own people, and instead of mur 
dering the Jews as the Russians did we boy 
cotted them.” 

This explanation naturally fails to please 
the Jews, and many of them are deter 
mined to insist on such guaranties as no 
government would be able to furnish — in- 
cluding a separate districting, with Jewish 
automony, and separate schools Ww here Yid 
dishshall be taught, these schools to be main 
tained out of Polish public funds, yet free 
from supervision. The Poles object that 
Yiddish is only a German dialect and that 
it is a perpetuation of German influence to 
administer schools, courts and other insti 
tutions in the German language Some 
Jews admit this, notably Mr. Ben-Avi, 
who thinks that the Hebrews should revive 
Hebrew — as the Irish have revived Gaelic 
and should give up Yiddish 

On the other hand, it is almost impossible 
to interfere with the language of millions of 
people, and some of the worst cruelties that 
Poland has suffered have heen the result of 
a determination to outlaw their cherished 
mot her-tongue 

The Jewish problem is therefore a Scylla 
and Charybdis Strait that will require 
careful steering. The Jews themselves are 
not agreed. Many of them have a stron 
Polish patriotism; to others Polish free 
dom is a matter of unimportance, if not of 
regret. In the Polish Diet the Jewish mem 
bers recently elected are quarreling among 
themselves. On February twenty-seventh, 
at Warsaw, according to a press dispatch, 
during a debate Nathan Levinstein, of Lem- 
berg, a former member of the Austrian 
Parliament, pointed out to Noah Priluski, 
leader of the Jewish Nationalist Party, that 
it could not be expected that the Poles 
would permit a Jewish state within the 
Polish state. M. Korfanty asked M. Pri 
luski and M. Greenbaum if they claimed 
New York as Jewish because of its large 
Jewish population. He said he did not be- 
lieve that New York Jews would even think 
of asking for the privilege of forming a 
Jewish state within the American state 

M. Korfanty outlined the Polish na 

onal policy, which, he said, promised 





equality to the Jew 
certain — Paderewski is a 
man incapable of persecution or of in 


One thing 


tolerance. The Jewisl persecutions have 
caused him the keenest regret as well as 
ment 
7 independence of a 
people cannot be denied because of their 
} 


ernal problem or their misbehavior, 


political embarra 
In any case the 


hould lose our own he 
ise of the treatment we have given the 
ilar the negroes and the Chinese 
Che Ukrainian problem is another that 
has caused bloodshed already. The Poles 
and the Ukrainians are mingled inextrica- 
bly in parts of Galicia, one population 
predominating in the country, the other 
n the cities. Even where the Ukrainians 
claim a predominance the y base their 
Austrian census, which 
Poles only the Catholics, 
omitting Protestant, Greek Orthodox and 
Jewish Poles The Poles insist that 
Ukrainia is vital to Russian salvation. As 
Mr. Dmowski told me 

“Ukrainia should be arn autonomous 
people in the United States of Rus 
ia. Take Ukrainia away from Russia 
and you leave that desperate people no 
outlet to free water except at Archangel, 
which is frozen during a large part of the 
year. Russia must have Ukrainia’s grain, 
its mines, its oil, its railroads or the heart 
will be cut out of it.” 

Furthermore the Ukrainians were gen- 
erally in close sympathy with German 

(Concluded on Page 101 
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soldiers and civilians alike will not be easily 





satistied. For they will want more than mere 
style and ht and tabric. They will demand 
what the war has taught to be so essential— 
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(Concluded from Page 97) 
ambitions, and made an early peace with the 
Germans. How the Germans felt and feel 
about Ukrainian and Polish ambitions and 
their interest in the outcome is vividly 
shown in an editorial which came to me, 
translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
February 16, 1918: 


THE POLISH QUESTION 

“VIENNA, February 15, 1918—The con- 
tinued threatening attitude of the Poles 
has led to a general change of attitude in 
the leading circles of the Central Powers. 
The ‘Austro-Polish’ solution was practically 
given up. 

“A resentful Pole who is flirting with the 
Entente must not have a weapon put into 
his hands. The possibility that new Russia 
will take the leadership—with possible 
mental reservations—-and carry on Greater 
Bohemian politics with the Czechs should 
be avoide od 

“Perhaps the independent republics of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Lithuania and the 
U kraine, which would be on friendly terms 
with the Central Powers, would suffice to 
cut Poland entirely off from Russia. 

“Strategic protective measures on the 
Weichsel-Narew line have also been con- 
sidered. The union of the former Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw with West Galicia would 
then be eliminated. Should the Galician 
Poles go over to the antigovernment oppo- 
sition a change should be made in the elec- 
tion procedure in Galicia, where the Poles 
have until now enjoyed many advantages 
and where the Ukrainians and Jews wiil 
from now on form the support of the Aus- 
trian Government. 

“Count Czernin would still like to cling 
to the Austro-Polish solution, but stands 
practically alone in the monarchy, and one 
might say that unless a change of mind is 
manifested in the Poles at the eleventh 
hour the entire combination is finished. Of 
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course under the circumstances there is not 
so much talk of Middle Europe as formerly. 
In spite of all some of the agreement will 
be adhered to.” 


Professor Masaryk is generally recog- 
nized as one of the great statesmen of his 
time, the father of the principle of self- 
determination by races, a beautiful prin- 
ciple which he admits cannot be carried 
out without certain sacrifices and compro- 
mises. 

If, by the way, Masaryk, a college pro- 
fessor, could become the president of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the former teacher of 
French in a Connecticut girls’ boarding 
school, Clemenceau, the “‘ Tiger,’’ could be 
premier of France, there would seem to be 
no particular reason why a pianist should 
not be a good premier for that intensely 
musical country, Poland. 

Professor Masaryk and Mr. Dmowski 
clashed in the United States as the troops 
of their nations have clashed on the battle- 
field recently. I heard Professor Masaryk 
describe his struggles with his conscience 
over starting the Czecho-Slovak revolution. 
He knew it would cost many lives. But he 
made the decision and started the creation 
of the new-old nation combining two kin- 
dred races. As he phrased it in his timid 
English: 

“Thees deceesion was more hard like 
now.” 

So Paderewski took the step that re- 
sulted in the formation of the Polish Na- 
tional Committee in the fall of 1917. It was 
his own idea and he came over from Paris 
to enlist the aid of the United States. But 
already, on November 22, 1916, he had 
protested against Germany’s creation of a 
so-called Independent Poland. The Ger- 
mans would not even announce the borders 
proposed. 

This protest of Paderewski’s roused the 
indignation of many Poles in this country 
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who believed that Poland should take 
what was given and not risk demanding 
more. The Germans set up a mock king- 
dom with a council of regents, made up of 
honorable men, whom the Allies could not 
recognize because of their German affilia- 
tion. As Paderewski put it: ‘The voice of 
the regency could not be heard behind the 
German guns.” 

So the National Committee decided to 
put it to the test and win or lose it all. The 
result is thus far glorious. 

Professor Masaryk told me at his house 
in Washington that the Poles would have 
to appease the Jews and the Ukrainians 
if they hoped to succeed. There have 
since been reports of Jewish slaughters in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

A quaint and unconscious inconsistency 
was revealed in President Masaryk’s other 
wise splendid policies when he said: “The 
Ukrainians are determined that Poland 
shall not have Lemberg and Przemysl. 
Rather than give them to Poland the 
Ukrainians have offered to come into 
Czecho-Slovakia. That would be,very nice, 
as you see by the map, for it would bring 
our boundaries right up to Rumania.” 

The dear man seemed unaware that he 
was forsaking his own sacred principle of 
self-determination. It was bad when it 
meant an enlargement of Poland’s bounda- 
ries, but it was good if it enlarged Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

There are territorial difficulties in Silesia, 
in Lithuania, in Posen and about Dantzic. 

Paderewski believes that Dantzic is ab- 
solutely necessary and that it belongs to 
Poland. He does not want East Prussia, 
but finds little weight in the argument that 
it would be isolated if Dantzic were given 
to Poland. It would be as accessible to 
Germany by sea as any island. The Ger- 
mans made no difficulty about accepting 
Helgoland as a gift. In any case, it seems to 
me supremely ridiculous to make any bones 
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about isolating a small piece of Prussiar 
ground when it means Poland's life, espe 
cially as the Prussians, were willing to iso 
late or absorb anybody and evegybody. 

Paderewski believes that the Lithuanians 
and Ruthenians should be given autonomy, 
but as part of a strong Poland in order that 
they may be protected from Germany and 
Russia. As he putsit: ‘It is much easier 
to devour an artichoke leaf by leaf than to 
swallow it whole.” 

But the purest-minded humanitarian, 
superior soever to the petty ideals of pa 
triotism, would find it impossible to draw a 
map to suit himself, to say nothing of the 
feelings of the numerous races that have 
grown careless of death and privation and 
have had old grievances wakened to new 
bitterness by the sudden hope of freedom 

Those who dreamed that this war would 
see the end of war have seen what history 
has always shown that one great war 
brings on many small ones, and that peace 
is far harder to make than war. The world 
is like Job writhing in an outbreak of boils 
upon boils 

One of the necessities for an approach to 
peace is a strong Poland. The beginning 
has been already made and progress may be 
reported. 

Whatever the future may do or undo, the 
first premier of the first Poland for a cen 
tury and a half was the pianist, Pade 
rewski. He gave his toil, his wealth, his 
art, and his magnificent genius to the up 
building of an army and a government in 
foreign lands ready to be moved into the 
country at the first moment. 

He entered Poland on a battleship and 
faced death in the Sartouie nt mobs. The 
same conciliatory nobility that enabled 
him to form a united Poland abroad gives 
reason to hope that he will continue his 
success at home. 

He has already earned his niche in the 
gallery of the Washingtons of mankind. 


ITALY, JUGOSLAVIA AND THE ADRIATIC 


(Continued from Page 26) 


It would be all very well and good per- 
haps, and Italy might be held by the 
people to the practice of the principles she 
indorses, if the worshiping humble ones did 
not come forth from their prayers and 
shout “Epvviva Italia!’”’ in response to 
purely official interpretations of Wilsonian 
utterances. 

They are told that in all the territories 
now demanded by Italy there are thou- 
sands of their blood brothers who were 
directly referred to by the President when 
he expressed his belief in the right of 
peoples to self-determination, and that 
thanks to Italy’s glorious victory these 
brothers who have groaned for generations 
under the galling yoke of abominable alien 
misrule are now to be “redeemed and re- 
stored to the heart of their Mother Italy.” 

“Evviva Italia! Viva Veelsohn!” 

The object of all the propaganda, and es- 
pecially that part of it that is translated into 
English for British and American consump- 
tion, is to justify Italian ambitions. To cre- 
ate an impression that you are marching in 
one direction when you are moving rapidly in 
exactly the opposite direction requires some 
skill in wholesale hypnotism. An Indian 
fakir who is able to throw a rope into the 
air and attaching it to nothing but the at- 
mosphere hold it there while a full-grown 
boy climbs to the top of it might be able to 
create such an irapression in the mind of an 
admiring audience, but for such a perform- 
ance the Italian lacks the requisite ‘‘com- 
munion with the gods.” 

They talk more than all the other, Allies 
combined about their “sacrifices” in the 
war— which everybody knows turned out 
to be very great and which were in many 
instances very fine. Her sacrifices, then, 
are Italy’s starting point, and from this 
point the Italians build up an amazing 
argument. They declare to begin with that 
they entered the war on exactly the same 
principles that were laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson as America’s basis of partici- 
pation, and they thank him for expressing 
so perfectly the sentiments that animated 
them throughout the conflict. 

Says one earnest writer whose product 
is given to the world through the govern- 
ment agency: 

“The generous people of the North 
American Republic who have spontane- 
ously entered upon the gigantic European 
struggle by the side of the Allies are now 
in a psychological condition which enables 





them better than any other nation to 
understand and to appreciate the ideal 
reasons which, in May, 1915, induced 
Italy to embark voluntarily on this war. 

“Both in the case of Italy and in that 
of the United States of America the rea- 
sons which persuaded the people to go to 
war were, above all, ideal reasons. They 
may be summed up in the desire which the 
two nations had in common of contribut- 
ing to the triumph of right and justice over 
the Central Empires, which consider might 
as synonymous with right. The military 
philosophy of the Austro-Germans openly 
proclaimed that whoever possesses the 
necessary strength to subjugate others is 
entitled to do so without committing any 
injustice. But this monstrous conception 
aroused the indignation of all civilized 
peoples. From this point of view whoever 
understands the motives of the United 
States in entering the war likewise under- 
stands the reasons that determined Italy 
to cast in her lot with the Allies.” 

Then he proceeds in a “however” strain 
to explain that though Italy really en- 
tered the war on purely idealistic prin- 
ciples there were at the same time certain 
political considerations that were bound to 
influence in some degree the Italian de- 
cision. There were! 

After the inclusion of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance and during the years of ‘‘ Germano- 
Italian collaboration in industry, in finance, 
in education, in every field of human 
activity’’—to quote another propagand- 
ist the unredeemed-provinces question be- 
came so much a dead issue that it was 
seldom even mentioned. Now, however, 
the smoldering spark has become a con- 
flagration, and one is surprised to learn 
that throughout the years there have 
always been groups in Italy pledged to 
the task of keeping it alive and of fanning 
it into flame the moment an opportunity 
might present itself to attack Austria. 

NVhich is quite all right, I suppose, ex- 
cept that one doesn’t like to have such 
considerations confused with high prin- 
ciples as they have recently been defined 
and as the Peace Conference is supposed to 
be trying to apply them. 

In stating the Italian case in the Adriatic 
question, one of the governmentally em- 
ployed has this to say: 

““We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the real economic motive of this cruel war 
was the Austro-German plan for getting 








possession of the Eastern markets, and we 


must bear in mind that as long as any one 
of the routes to the East remains open Teu- 
tonic Mitteleuropa will do everything in its 
power to resume its efforts in that direction. 

“There are two routes from Central 
Europe to the East: One crosses the 
Balkan Peninsula and leads to Saloniki or 
else continues via ¢ ‘onstantinople and Bz ig- 
dad to the Persian Gulf; the other route is 
via the Adriatic; it is quick and convenient 
and though it does not admit of the rapid 
realization of vast plans it would afford the 
Central European Powers every oppor- 
tunity of laying fresh snares in the future. 

“It is absolutely necessary therefore 
that some great Power should undertake 
to bar every outlet in this direction. Fiume 
is one of the most important of these out- 
lets and there seems to be some danger of 
its being left open. To prevent this it 
should be given into the custody of Italy. 
An Italian Fiume makes for the interest 
not only of Italy but of the whole civilized 
world, being contrary to the interests of 
German militarism. 

“If we assume that Triest, Istria and 
Dalmatia are to be taken away from Aus 
tria, Germany must be prevented from 
carrying out at Fiume through either Aus 
tria or some one of the states constructed 
ontheruinsof Austria-Hungary the schemes 
she will have been forced to relinquish. 
Fiume in the hands of any other Power 
than the one possessing Triest could an- 
nihilate the great economic advantage 
which the possession of Triest offers to 
Italy and her Allies, and would thus benefit 
Germany. The guardianship of the Adriatic 
cannot be intrusted to a small Power with- 
out running a serious risk, since such a 
Power would not possess the means neces 
sary for the efficient discharge of such a 
grave responsibility.” 

I have never once heard or seen Serbia 
referred to as an Ally in the Italian propa- 
ganda, and the project of the erection of a 
strong Jugoslav state under Serbian sov- 
ereignty is persistently ignored 

Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian historian 
and philosopher, is neither an apologist nor 
a professional propagandist. He can be 
depended on to look for kernels of truth, 
but even he presents in a notable book that 
is intended for the edification of the world a 
mass of contradictions. To quote him briefly: 

‘As for the line to be taken up by Italy, 
the government had come to the conclusion 





that she could not remain merely a spec 
tator for an indefinite period; further that 
the government ought to take advantage 
of this excellent opportunity of settling the 
question of the Unredeemed Provinces—a 
question at once national and strategical 

that this question should be settled diplo- 
matically if possible, but that if diplomacy 
failed Italy should have recourse to arms. 
Accordingly on December 9, 1914, Son 
nino opened negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary by requesting that the conditions 
contained in Article Seven of the Treaty of 
Alliance be carried out. This article laid 
down that any act which disturbed the 
balance of power in the Balkans, whether 
performed by Italy or Austria, would en- 
title the other Power to compensation. By 
declaring war on Serbia, Austria had dis 
turbed the balance of power in the Balkans, 
thus giving Italy the right to compensation 

“What had happened? The mystery is 
now revealed in part. Since December the 
government had been negotiating with 
Austria without, however, coming to any 
arrangement. . . . It took time to in- 
duce Austria to admit the possibility of a 
discussion based on Article Seven, and 
further time to induce her to make any 
proposals. What she offered was much les: 
than Italy asked. Moreover the question 
as to when the agreement would be carried 
into effect was a source of great difficulty. 
On April twenty-sixth the government 
signed an agreement wit} the Triple En 
tente, valid if Italy de« yt war within a 
month. The government ot decided to 
hurry events and declare war without de- 
lay if Austria would not accede to Italy's 
demands. On May third, Austria having 
refused to yield, the government denounced 
the Triple Alliance.” 

Ferrero reveals that Italy obtained from 
the Entente a month's leeway for further 
negotiations with Austria, though a few 
pages before this he sa ys 

‘It was in vain that the German am 
bassador offered the Italian Government 
Tunis and two milliards of francs and that 
the military attaché tried to convince 
Cadorna that it was a matter of a short 
and easy campaign, and that ‘in six weeks 
the whole thing would be over.’” 

In trying to meet Sonnino’s demands 
during the month’s leeway Von Bilow 
agreed to correct the Austro-Italian fron- 
tier more or less in conformity with Italy's 

(Concluded on Page 105 
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Your Car -Your Roads 
and Your Tires 


There are two factors which determine the best tires for your use. 
One is your car. The other, the roads your car travels. 


With these two points clearly in mind, any United States Tire 
Sales and Service Depot Dealer can provide you with tires that will 
give you the long, uninterrupted service you want and should have. 


Experience has taught us that no one tire will meet all the varying 
conditions faced by American motorists. 


That’s why we build five distinct types of United States Tires— 
‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. A_ tire for 
every need of price or use. In this way, we make it possible for 
every American motorist to have good tires that will meet his in- 
dividual requirements to perfection. _ 

Look up our nearest Sales and Service Depot Dealer. Talk over your 
driving conditions with him. He will tell you which United States 


Tires are exactly suited to your needs. Then standardize on them. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’,’ Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ 
and ‘Plain’. Also tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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HE reputation and experience 

that come from doing one thing 
well for 97 years, stand behind every 
pair of Ipswich Hosiery. 


Ipswich Mills have increased their 
production of hosiery of the sensible 
kind. By sensible we mean hosiery 
that looks well, fits well, wears 


well and sells at a moderate price. 
SERVICE knitted into every stitch. 
Let the Ipswich trademark be your 


guide to hosiery satisfaction. Every 
dealer carries Ipswich Hosiery or can 
quickly get it for you. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Ma 


Oldest and i i the iargest H 
in the United State 
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desire; he agreed to the withdrawal of 
Austrian influence in Albanian affairs and 
to permit Italy to take from Albania the 
bay and port of Avlona; he agreed to make 
Triest a free city and to cede to Italy 
certain of the Dalmatian islands, and he 
promised the restoration to Italy, in case 
of an Austro-German victory, of Malta, 
Corsica and Nice, with Tunis thrown in 
for good measure. 

On England’s part the London Pact so 
called was undoubtedly a desperate means 
to a necessary end. Serbia could not but re- 
fuse to sign it because it was an invasion of 
Jugoslavian rights and a compromise with 
Italy’s policy, which spelled danger for 
Serbia and took into consideration none of 
the historic facts now rising up to confront it. 

Nobody has ever questioned Italy’s right 
to the Trentino, while her claim to a defend- 
able frontier at the crest of the encircling 
Alps north and east is recognized as a just 
one. This frontier would give her Triest, 
and with Triest would naturally be included 
the west coast of the Istrian Peninsula with 
the town of Pola, which dominates the 
Quarnero and therefore the gulf and port of 
Fiume, and gives to Italy as complete con- 
trol of the Adriatic as would be necessary 
to her safety under any imaginable cir- 
cumstances. 

But the London Pact gives her the right 
to annex everything west of the Dinaric 
Alps, to turn the Adriatic Sea into an 
Italian lake and to shut off from free access 
to salt water all the interior peoples of 
South Europe, the immediate victims being 
not the Germans, to w hose predatory pro- 
pensities the attention of the world is so 
persistently called, but the Jugoslavs, in- 
cluding the Serbs, to whom the Allied 
world owes as much consideration for service 
rendered —in proportion to their ability to 
erve—as the Italians can rightly demand. 

It is quite impossible to get accurate 
statistics with regard to the division of the 
populations along the Adriatic coast, be- 
cause everybody is lying more or less, and 
one cannot strike a satisfactory average 
because there is no uniformity even in the 
falsifications. There is one fact, however, 
which asserts itself and which cannot be 
denied, and that is that the Italian groups 
in the populations are confined to the 
cities and towns, while the rural popula- 
tion is almost one hundred per ,cent Jugo- 
slav 

But even in some of the cities they have 
to admit the numerical superiority of the 
Slavs. They say, however, that this su- 
periority is due to “artificial immigration”’ 
and to Austria’s systematic process of 
“crushing Italianity’’ within her borders 
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The Slavs on the other hand declare that 
at least fifty per cent of the people who are 
included in the Italian-nationality statis- 
tics are renegades of Croatian or other Slav 
blood who have educated by the 
Italians and drawn into Italian economic 
interests to such an extent that Italian 
sovereignty is to them a personal advantage 

During Italy’s war of liberation the 
Austrians hanged six hundred-odd men for 
what they were pleased to call “high 
treason.”’ An Italian writer harks back to 
this fact and banks it in with exclamation 
points. Then he goes on to say: 

“From 1866 to 1917 Austria has set up 
the gallows for her foreign subjects only 
six times.”” No exclamation points! ‘This 
would seem to mark an improvement in 
the civilization of this decrepit and ana- 
chronistic Empire; but since 1866 the 
gallows has not been the sole instrument 
of death made use of by the Austro- 
Hungarian executioners. Furthermore, 
those who have been executed have at 
least ceased to suffer; but those who live 
under a bitter yoke, in the most debasing 
slavery, are perhaps yet more to be pitied! 

“This slavery has been the lot of the 
Italians of the regions of the Adige, of the 
Julian Veneto, of Fiume, of Dalmatia. De- 
prived of schools, forced to work against 
their own Italian native land, banished 
from their province whenever suspected of 
nourishing Italian sentiments, they have 
endured for many long years a real mar 
tyrdom. 

‘A tremendous instrument in the war 
waged in the past against the Italians sub 
ject to Austria has been the Croatian 
Hatred against the Italian has for many 
decades been artfully stimulated in the 
Croatians, and the latter have wayed a 
fierce war of suppression and violence 
against the Italians of Julian Veneto, of 
Fiume and of Dalmatia.” 

The simple truth being that Austria 
Hungary was far more afraid of Slavian 
discontent than of Italian intrigue within 
her borders. The Italians themselves, 
when they acknowledge the numerical su- 
periority of the Jugoslavs, claim a right to 
ignore it on the ground that the Italians 
in the disputed localities are “‘superior in 
culture”’ and therefore more valuable citi- 
zens. At the same time they accuse Aus- 
tria of having deprived them of schools. 
But in this regard the government 
more generous with the Italians than with 
the Slavs and appropriated considerable 
sums for the maintenance, in the terri 
tories where there were Italian groups, of 
schools in which Italian was the language 
of instruction. Far be it from me,to defend 


Austria, but she has enough sins to answer 
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for without inventing any. She did refuse 
to establish an Italian ‘university, but the 
demand for it cannot impress an American 
as being anything but unreasonable 

I was talking about such things with a 
Jugoslav at Fiume the other day and he 
seemed to think that the Austrian Gov 
ernment had been very wrong and that 
the Italians should have had their univer 
sity. I said to him: “Do you know that 
in the city of New York there are some 
thing like five hundred thousand Italians?” 

“| have heard so,”’ he replied 

“And do you imagine for one moment 
that we maintain Italian forthem?” 

He looked positively astounded, and hi 
reply was explosive: 

“Do you mean to 
don't - 

“Certainly not! How is a country to 
establish unity among its people, to say 
nothing of -siformity, if it keeps the vari 
ous elements separated through education 
and the granting of special privileges?”’ 

“But how do the Italians get an edu- 
cation?” 

“In American schools of course, in which 
the language of instruction is the language 
of the country. American schools don't 
turn out Italians and Germans and Poles 
and Russians and Slavs and what not 
They turn out Americans.”’ 

He looked slightly bewildered, then he 
heaved a great sigh, as though he had seen 
a light afar off, but was still in the dark 

In bolstering up their demand for Fiume 
and the Dalmatian coast the Italians meet 
with a good many difficulties, but ‘Cul 
ture, geography and history,”’ they de 
clare, “are the factors which detract from 
the purely numerical importance of statis- 
tics in those parts where they seem un 
favorable to the Italians.”’ 

They base their historic claims in the 
Roman Empire and cap them with Vene 
tian control in the Adriatic, which came 
to an end in 1797 

The Croatians say: ‘‘ They dare talk to 
us about the rule of Venice! In the first 
place the Venetians to this day hate to be 
called Italians; and if you will look at our 
denuded hills where once there were beau 
tiful forests you will see the only mark of 
her sovereignty that Venice ever left on 
us!" 

The Italians say: ‘France appeals to 
the wishes of the inhabitants of Alsace 
Lorraine as expressed in the famous proc- 
lamation of Bordeaux in 1871. What the 
Germans have done in the interim to de 
nationalize the two provinces simply does 
not count any more than what ha 
done by Austria in Dalmatia and Fiume 
since 1797.” 
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Then there is the geographic argument: 
‘All the lands lying west of the watershed 
which divides the affluents of the Danuly 
from the rivers which flow into the Adriatic 
are geographically Italian,"’ and they quot« 
an English writer, Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 
who respectfully submits that ‘ Physical 
geography ought to occupy the very first 
position where the question is one of polit 
ical agreements involving territorial conce 

and the distribution of races ous 
tou have but a secondary ; 

When you ask an Italian what the 

are going to do for an outlet on the 
after Italy has annexed every port on 
the Adriatic he apt to say Saloniki | 
the natural port of the people east of the 
Dinaric Alps and south of Austria.” 

‘Saloniki is a long haul from the 
side of the Danube and the Save it’s a 
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Importance 


luge 
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long way from the principal markets of the 


world; and besides it belongs to Greece 

“Well, geographically it is 
ural outlet, and Serbia ought 

“One did not say Serbia. One said 
Jugoslavia! Fiume is the natural outlet 
for Jugoslavia, as for all the middle interior 
By annexing every port on the 
Dalmatian coast you make the blockade 
complete. You take with 
its snug little neighbor, Perasto; you tak« 
Ragusa, Trau, Spalato, Sebenico, Zara 
everything! You build up against the inte 
rior peoples an economic barrier that make 
the Dinaric Alps look like molehills, a bar 
rier that will have to be scaled by the inte 
rior peoples with ladders of thorns on their 
with ladders of gold set up by 
them on yours. How long do you thin: 
you can maintain peace on suc! 
And anyhow why don’t you say that you 
real desire and intention is to control the 
commerce of the Adriatic?” 

This I said to an Italian, and it was wit! 
a perfect magnificence of gesture that he 
reminded me of Italy's generosity in leay 
ing to the Jugoslavs some two hundred 
kilometers of coast between Fiume and 
the head of the Dalmatian strip 

“True, there are no harbors on thi 
coast; but if the Jugoslav’ want a harbor 
they can make one!” 

And maybe they can. Under 
Hungarian direction they made the 
of Triest and Fiume, and they 
magnificent -orderly, clean, y built 
and splendidly equipped. But at Triest and 
Fiume they had sheltering headland 
and islands to build behind, while on the 
Adriatic coast that is theirs without dis 
pute there is not an indentation that would 
offer protectior 
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Its Deeds outdo even its 
‘ Powerful Promise 


FYNHIS may be truly said of each ‘Yellow Chassis” 
Republic that we make: 






Good and powerful as it does appear its yreatest qu ilities are unseen, 






The eve cannot see how much terrific power can he linked to such ease of 





handling—and to such economy, too. It does not see the tireless and 






intensive effort of our steel experts to ¢ hoose good steel Nor does it 






the tests and re-tests given to each Republice—which to many truck makers 





would seem needless 





The eve cannot immediately see, perhaps, all the advantages the trucl 





possesses in being made by the largest truck-making concern in the world 






Which produces trucks alone. Tt cannot see our own will to build truce 





’ faithfully, nor know the ready service of our more than 1400) servic 






stations, nor the advantages of study provided our engineers by the more 
than 50,000 Republic Trucks that are now in use 
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useful truck We know that in terms of greater truck-life and greater 






power these things count. 
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You should ask one of our 1400 dealers to show ) 
tell vou of those whose Republic fleets have grown from a single truct 
Republic Trucks do serve 

There is a Republic Truck for every hauling requirement 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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There is definite Gilmer Responsibility and Service to every user of 
Gilmer Endless Belts and Belting. 

It begins with the raw cotton as it leaves the cotton-boll; it reaches its climax in the finished, 
Gilmer-branded Belts and Belting—equal to any service that any belt can render; equal to 
satisfactory service under working conditions where many other belts fail. 

From cotton-boll to branded belt, every process is ‘Gilmer.’ Gilmer mills spin Gilmer yarns; 
Gilmer looms weave Gilmer Belts and Belting to full width and weight; a separate Gilmer finishing 
plant conditions the Woven Endless Belts and Belting. 

Gilmer conditioning includes thorough impregnation with the Gilmer protective compound. 
This compound makes Gilmer Belts and Belting immune to harm from oil, water, acid fumes, heat 
or steam under working conditions; increases friction grip, resists wear and prolongs life of belt, 
and eliminates troublesome stretch. Any lacing may be used with Gilmer Belting. 


Gilmer Endless Belts and Belting demonstrate their superiority under the following conditions: 


Conveving wet materials, as wet sand On small pulleys, two inches and up Where fluctuation of load is severe, be 
merete, because Gilmer products are ward in diameter, because the Gilmer cause high co-efficient of friction permits 
mpletely impregnated with water-proof solid weave adjusts itself to the ar of running belt at minimum tension 
ompound small as well as large pulleys . 
me ee F Under working conditions of heat or 


In outdoer service. b ec unaffected Where exposed to o il or grease, because moisture, where other belts would crack 
by weather nditior Gilmer impregnating compound gives or stretch 
yverfect immunity 
' At high speeds, because uniform thick 


Where biect to frequent shifting, b 
e and binding —_ Where presence of dust or grit would ness and weight gives perfect balance and 
pound pr nts wear and fraying of edge be harmful to other belts ivoids vibration and “slap.” 
Buy Gilmer Endless Belts and Belting from best mill supply and belt specialty houses, or direct. 


Distributors: Some domestic territory is now open; also representation in certain export fields. 


L. H. Gilmer Company 
Philadelphia 
Detroit Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Export Department 
136 Liberty Street, New York 


Manufacturer f Woven Endless Belts, Belt 
ng, Tape and Webbing for all purpo 
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who could do so left isolated suburbs and 
villages and went to live in the larger towns, 
where crowded and in intense discomfort 
they went on from day to day. Nerves 
suffered terribly from the strain, and men 
watched anxiously over their women and 
children, trying to keep up courage, to pro- 
tect the old and delicate from shock, and to 
educate and bring up young people in cir- 
cumstances far too abnormal to be healthful. 

Yet the living forces in our Russian race 
had not died completely out, for as early as 
last October a meeting of representatives of 
the municipalities and of the country dis- 
tricts was held and it was then and there 
decided to make an effort toward the re- 
construction of Russia, beginning with the 
Crimea in a small way. During the next 
month—until the last of November—this 
movement struggled against the govern- 
ment of the Khan Sulkévitch, who was still 
upheld and protected by German troops; 
but when the armistice was signed with our 
id Allies, in November, the enemy found 
himself no longer strong enough or willing 
to support his protégé and Sulkévitch was 
persuaded to resign from his post in fa- 
vor of a new local ministry, provisionally 
formed, and now still ruling the Crimea, 
which hopes for Allied coéperation and aid. 
This ministry declared it took and held 

power only provisionally, until such 
time as Russia should be one state with a 
chosen, fixed and popular form of govern- 
ment. Wherefore this governing group was 
composed not of Crimean elements alone 
but of all the material that could be used 
for the promotion of law and order in the 
and, without any reference to the previous 
places of residence, or the political opinions 
of its various elements. A strange con- 
ylomeration these men made, if regarded 
from the point of view of party politics, 
either in ancient days or in those of the 
revolution. All were sincere, energetic and 
cap able, men of great ideas; and all were 
practical patriots, their one present aim 
being to keep this corner organized and 
safe for life and property; also, to create a 
feeling of love of country, with a small, well- 
oiled administrative machine, which would 
be ready and at hand on the day when, 
God willing, Bolshevism and German in- 
fluence should be overthrown together; 
and when one%might hope to see our Russia 
breathe again, reborn to a new life. 





Bark and His Followers 


The ministry as formed provisionally is 
headed by a prime minister, Krymm, the 
representative of the Crimea in the first 
Duma, and later also in the Council of the 
Empire. Vinaver, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Nabokoff, Minister of Justice, 
are both St. Petersburg men, also ex- 
members of the Duma, and they had been 
elected to represent their districts in the 
great revolutionary constituent assembly 
which never came off. Incidentally, toward 
the end of the old régime they had both 
been elected members of the Russian na- 
tional senate. They had been much in the 
Crimea, and knew that country well. In 
this young government Bogdanoff holds 
the portfolio of the Interior, and he also 
was in the Duma for a long time, and since 
the revolution he had been named com- 
missioner of the Crimea. These men were 
all of the Liberal Cadet Party in old days 
and are democratic in opinion, but not 
socialists; but the latter group also have 
voices in the new orgal ization, for there is 
a Revolutionary Socialist Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Doctor Nikonoff, elected to 
the unborn constituent assembly by his 
radical party, and since then elected acting 
provost of Sebastopol. Bobrowsky, Minis- 
ter of Public Works, is a Social-Democrat; 
and Stewen, Minister for Trade and Com- 
missariat, is well known to all the Crimea. 
Admiral Kanine, ex-commander of the 
Black Sea Fleet, also had a brilliant revo- 
lutionary career, and he took the portfolio 
of Marine. There is no retrograde element 
and no Bolshevik in the cabinet which was 
formed. 

Bark, ex-Finance Minister, with a group 
of followers had wished early to reéstablish 
some sort of security in the economic world, 
and he had formed an independent finan- 
cial committee, for Crimean _ interests 
mainly. He was elected its president, and 
was then asked to hold out a hand through 
his association to the new effort of govern- 
ment. Gladly this was done, for now, as in 
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old days, Bark was liberal and patriotic, 
quite ready to offer the strength of his 
power and his association’s resources in the 
country’s service. Sazonoff, equally brave, 
enthusiastic and wide in his views con- 
sented to go abroad and represent to the 
Allies Russia’s needs and miseries; he 
would plead for their help, so sorely needed 
now, to keep this great new effort alive. 

At its birth the young government called 
upon the inhabitants of the province to 
uphold it, by a proclamation which, freely 
translated, read: 


“ According to the resolution of the 

country, state and municipal councils the 
Crimean Government comes into office at a 
critical moment. The war is nearing its 
end, but our immense, united ‘Russia no 
Saeaae exists, though it had lived for more 
than a thousand years. Scattered over the 
present torn-up divisions bodies of evil- 
minded conspirators are bringing into ex- 
istence sentiments of hatred, smallness and 
selfishness. They are destroying what we 
had of culture, and of law and right and 
civilization.” 


The Provisional Government 


“In these circumstances we consider a 
firm decision to restore Russia to be the 
first patriotic duty of every citizen and the 
first task of our whole nation. Some few 
states which have survived, or have re- 
formed, are now scattered over the surface 
of our country, separated by long distances 
one from the other; but they will be ready 
to join such a union as we propose when it 
becomes possible; and inasmuch as Rus- 
sia’s peril is the consequence of anarchy 
and of wild passions, so its restoration can- 
not be accomplished without a reign of 
right, order, law and liberty in each in- 
dividual state. All efforts must be directed 
therefore to this main purpose. 

“This provisional government in speak- 
ing of united Russia does not mean the old 
bureaucratic one—a centralized state built 
on the oppression or the injury of separate 
races, conquered and absorbed. It meansa 
free, democratic country, in which the right 
to obtain culture shall be guaranteed to 
all classes and nationalities. At the same 
time this government feels convinced the 
wealth and welfare of the nations compos- 
ing Russia can in no wise be founded on 
their opposition to unification. A_tend- 
ency toward separation would make for 
weakness, and this policy has brought our 
country to its present pitiful state. It is of 
the utmost danger to normal life, which we 
all want restored in the Crimea. Therefore 
the government appeals to the whole popu- 
lation of every race and class to help in its 
fight with our worst foe, for support in the 
most resolute measures should they be 
necessary; and we rely on an army which is 
ready to assist us in any way. 

“The government is formed of men well 
known to all the people, and who must be in 
permanent contact with the latter. We rely 
on the confidence of the inhabitants and we 
beg to be trusted by them. Therefore until 
a Diet can be convened the government 
has appointed the Congress of country 
and district councils to remain in session, 
and we will be responsible to this body; 
which in turn will communicate to the gov 
ernment any necessary information as to 
conditions and opinions among our popu- 
lation. A law as to the suffrage and as to 
the Diet will be presented to this Congress 
for confirmation immediately’’—on or 
about December seventh—‘‘and the Con- 
gress will then fix the date of the Diet’s 
inauguration. We have been led to this ac 
tion by discussions held on the eighteenth 
of October and the tenth of November 

“The government takes on itself the 
procuring of provisions and the guarantee 
ing of economic progress and security of 
interests for all branches of the population, 
and the fulfillment of just desires of the 
Tartar and all other nationalities. 

‘The government acknowledges the dif 
ficulties of the task it has undertaken, and 
will use all its powers to solve our many 
problems. It appeals to the citizens every 
where for support and help. May per 
nicious catering to wild hatred pass un 
heeded, and may murder and other crimes 
cease; may anxiety, uncertainty and danger 
disappear, and may all of us be united 
in one decision to push with our whole 
strength toa happy ending the undertaking 








of our salvation and the restoration of our 
common country ty 


As for the army mentioned in this prox 
lamation General Dénikine—whose record 
in the magnificent Russian Army of early 
war days was excellent, and who in revolu- 
tionary times succeeded to Brusilloff and 
Korniloff as commander of the Southeast- 
ern Front—had gathered about himself 
long ago a group of men, all volunteers; 
officers driven to desperation by the situa- 
tion both at the Front and behind the lines 
came to him, asking only for the chance to 
fight and die. Soldiers who had gradually 
formed their own opinion of the red guards 
of the Bolsheviki came too. 

Little by little these gathered till Déni- 
kine counted 200,000 men and more. With 
very shabby and immensely varied uni- 
forms, running from those of imperial 
guardsmen to bright Cossack dress, the 
army was clothed; and they had thin, drawn, 
haggard faces, though with determined 
mouths and eyes. They made up for their 
other defects of appearance by this grim 
look. None of them had lost their faith in 
Russia’s future, so they turned to Dénikine 
with perfect confidence that he could and 
would lead them somehow to success; 
and his own personality — quiet, strong and 
completely brave—was that of -. ideal 
commander for such a force. At Yekater 
inodar, where the country was frie ndly to 
him, and fed and housed his men and 
horses in exchange for the protection Déni 
kine gave the inhabitants, he had settled 
his army and it soon grew. 

Dénikine’s sympathy was at once with 
the Crimean effort, and he promised to the 
fragile government what help and support 
he could give to it. When the Allies 
came in December, and were received by 
this organization with all the dignity of 
which it was capable, and while the popu 
lace of Sebastopol and Simferopol turned 
out in welcome, there were many discus 
sions and consultations among the heads; 
much explanation as to recent develop- 
ments, and also several proposals as to 
possible future action by the combined 
strength of the Crimeans and the Allies. 
The latter were entertained with typical 
Russian hospitality, and though poor little 
Simferopol has less of brilliancy to offer 
than had the palaces and ministries of an 
cient days in Petrograd, the national heart 
behind these fétes beat true, and the quaint 
semi-Oriental capital made a picturesque 
frame for simple receptions. English and 
French sailors must have gathered interest- 
ing impressions from their experiences; and 
they were doubtless pleased to have nothing 
to do with Bolsheviki, and no one to fight 
against upon their landing, as elsewhere 
had been necessary 


A Surprise to the Allies 


Soon a mobilization was decided upon ir 
the Crimea, to include ex-officers up to the 
age of forty, if they were able-bodied, and 
all other men of military age as soldiers 
These were ordered to join Dénikine’s 
forces, which so far had depended entirely 
on volunteers. He had largely gathered 
men of aristocratic traditions from the old 
crack guard regiments, and they had gone 
into his unit as simple soldiers, doing any 
work in the ranks for what they considered 
to be the good cause. 

The new Crimean administration was 
also making a caiculation of monetary and 
material losses, at the hands of both Ger 
man and Bolshevik criminals, in the prov 
ince of the Tauride. 

Another surprise to the Allies when they 
came was the organization of Genera! 
Krassnoff at Novo-Tcherkask, who, like 
Dénikine, has drawn a large following of 
volunteers about himself, and who is prov 
ing his talent as a leader and administrator 
of immense energy and power, holding his 
followers, winning his surroundings, main- 
taining discipline and creating another 
oasis of strength and patriotic organization 
in the great desert of misery that surrounds 
him 

Both these generals have moved in vari 
ous directions. They have inflicted already 
several defeats on the Bolsheviki and on 
the Germans, but the armies of both ure 
wretchedly poor. Ammunition, uniforms, 
underclothes, food, supplies of every sort, 
money to pay troops, transportation for 
them all of these are lacking; and the 






units have only their heroism and what the 
small provincial population back of ther 
can offer for support. 

When the Allied representatives went 
recently from their ships to confer wit! 
Dénikine at Yekaterinodar they were re 
ceived by the general with the utmost sim 
plicity. There was neither space nor 
money for official receptions at his head 
quarters, and he offered nothing to impre 
the deputation save the evident burning 
spirit of his soldiers and that of the com 
mander at their head. He spoke to the 
strangers, and said: 

‘During the last four years of war an 
echo on the Vistula and the Boug Rivers 
answered to the sound of each battle on the 
Somme or on the Marne; the triumph of 
victory, like the keen sorrow of defeat, was 
equally felt by all the Allied Armies 
Though ours were divided from yours by 
a thousand kilometers, we were rightly 
linked to you by fraternity in arms. The 
Russian Army was destroyed a year ago, 
not by a military or moral or even technical! 
superiority of its adversary, but only by 
the Germans’ plotting and a blow from be 
hind through the propaganda of anarchists 
who were the enemies’ agents at home. 

“The volunteer army which I command 
has risen from the ruin of all this; and dur 
ing the various political revolutions, sur 
rounded by enemies and treacheries, it has 
continued to fight hard for the sake of 
Russia. These are conditions heretofore 
unheard of in military history. This army 
remains faithful to treaties concluded with 
the Allies, and in spite of its vast losses and 
temptations it has repulsed the hand of the 
enemy, which it recognized was stretched 
out maliciously 


Russia Will Remember 


‘The Germans have taken much bread 
from Russia, and they have paid for it 
with ammunition left in Bolshevik hands 
These are the cartridges which the red 
armies have used against us in civil war, 
and our fight has torn off the mask a ich 
Germany had worn till recently, though 
the Teuton policy has been hard on us 
Russians since long before the war. Our 
people have much warmth of heart and 
they can well appreciate nobility when 
that exists, even in enemies; and so it was 
that after the battles of Borodino and of 
Sebastopol in the past we became friends 
with you, the French and the English, and 
that now we sincerely rejoice in your vic 
tory 
“We believe that present events in Ru 
sia are but a tragic episode in our history 
After this period of commotion, which has 
been violent and painful, will follow one of 
calm and of great reconstruction; but our 
wound will remind us of the past for a long 
time. As Russia renovates herself, and 
gathers strength and might, even to com 
plete restoration, she will never forget 
those who may give her help to-day, and 
who stretch out to her their arms in her 
great trouble.” 

This was Dénikine’s spirit at the end of 
December. Is it surprising that by the 
middle of February his volunteer army ha 
pushed back the red guards, if reports be 
eg sweeping the country northward and 
eastward to Kharkoff and Pultowa, and 
almost to the Caspian Sea, taking 30,000 
prisoners? So far all this has been without 
help from outside. 

On the southern coast of the Crimea 
Peninsula the nobility also raised its head 
again. In spite of the nervous strain of two 
vhole years past the Empress Mother, ur 
surpassed in bravery, has again refused the 
Allies’ invitation to leave Russian soi! and 
says she will remain until she shall hav 
had absolute certainty as to the fate of he: 
two sons, reported assassinated at Tobo! 
and at Perm. It seems Her Majesty do« 
not believe in these deaths, and that shy 
inspires all those who surround her 
faith and courage in spite of many hard 
ships. Crowded into the tiny villa of Fi-ta 
dor, living in the most difficult situatior 
financially, the old Empress has remained 
the same dignified personage as in the da 
of her glory and riches 

Many years ago, when I first went 
stranger, to Russia, I was told by someone 
who had observed her through her reign 
‘The Empress Mother is a success alway 
and were she not a so‘ ereign she vould 

Concluded on Page 112 
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machinery around the globe. 


Machinery frees men’s bodies from 
irksome tasks. Their minds then turn 
larger thoughts and larger useful- 
ness. Producing power expands. Life 
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vided both the correct oils and the 
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(Cencluded frem Page 109) 
still bea charming and much loved woman.” 
And in the humiliations of the revolution 
and in the months since then I have often 
thought how true that judgment was. 

In her young days a universal favorite, 
she led society, and everyone then adored 
and followed her. Her least caprice was 
law, because of the charm and gentleness 
behind it; and in the court’s brilliancy she 
managed to keep together a circle of warm 
friends, as she created also a beautiful 
home life within the palace halls. Her wid- 
owhood later was full of quiet dignity and 
charitable work, and though she still kept 
up friendly and family relations which were 
iltoget her delightful she retired almost com- 
pletely from court and society life. 

When the stotm of revolution threatened 
and broke she came from her retirement 
to warn and try to uphold, then to console 
her son, who, blinded and inert, arrested 
and dethroned, needed her greatly while he 
waited at headquarters’ staff for the de- 
cision as to his fate. All she could do was 
done, and afterward she wound up her 
affairs and palace home in Kieff and took 
refuge with her two daughters at their 
Crimean villa of Ei-ta-dor 

There she lived on from month to month, 
crushed by the weight of her sorrow, yet 
refusing the chance of comfortable exile 
which was early offered her by the provi- 
sional government. Russia was her home, 
she said, and the Russians were her people, 
and she would not leave them while there 
was any hope. Her Majesty’s courage 
never failed her, though she was harassed 
with anxiety almost unbelievable for both 
her sons; and she herself had much to bear 
personally-—discomfort and poverty, some- 
times insult, and always threats, not to her 
alone but also to those about her whom she 
loved 

Once an eruption of Bolshevik sailors 
into Ei-ta-dor at six in the morning oc- 
curred. They ventured to disturb the Em- 
press Mother in her bed. Rough men 
walked without ceremony into the villa and 
into her room, ordered her to rise, and re- 
fused to retire or to wait till she could slip 
on even her dressing gown. Perforce she 
must obey instantly in their presence, and 
then must watch them fumbling about 
among her clothes, papers, and all her small 
while she stood in nightdress 
and slippers, shivering. In spite of the dis- 
order they created they had shortly to 
admit they could find nothing compromis- 
ing in her baggage. Finally they laid a 
paper on her desk and ordered her to sign 
it, saying it stated she was found not to be 
mixed in any counter- revolutionary plot. 


Possessions, 


She signed “ Marie.” 
“That is not your proper name. Sign 
‘Marie Romanoff,’ came a stern rebuke, 


“or you will be made to pay dearly.” 
The Empress Mother's Pluck 


At the end of her patience finally, Her 
Majesty quietly looking the tough spokes- 
man in the eye replied: “I know how to 
sign my name; and on that subject I take 
no instructions from you. For fifty years 
I have signed in this same way, and I do 
not mean to change. If you choose you 
can kill me, of course, but you cannot alter 
the fact that I had my reign out and have 
not abdicated, so I am the Empress Mother 
still, and that is my signature Take it or 
leave it as you please.’ 

The men grumbling took the paper and 
went out, leaving the Empress Mother 
chilled with exposure in her unusually light 
costume, but quite undaunted and trium- 
phant in the possession of her room. 

Even in exile and poverty she still drew 
round her devoted friends, who were ready 
to offer her their purses and their lives; 
and in captivity and trouble she still was a 
success When the Germans came and re- 
placed her Bolshevik guards by a regiment 
of officers the Empress smiled gently and 
sadly on the latter, and won their hearts 
immediately, giving them new life and 
hope. From time to time, when allowed to 
do so by the revolutionary authorities, she 
received a few of the refugee aristocrats, 
who gladly came from the environs for an 
audience with their old Empress; and she 
talked with them and with their daughters, 
whom they brought to be presented to Her 
Majesty. Thus her days were spent as 
normally as possible, holding together a 
group of her ancient associates, and she was 
not considered apparently a danger to rev- 
olutionary ideals. Had she not fought the 
retrograde spirit in 1916; and had she not 
begged for the banishment of the Occult 





forces; and also that her son the emperor 
would join with the liberals then in helping 
and loving his country? Even now, after 
all she has gone through, she still loyally 
clings to Russia, and lives on at the villa of 
Ei-ta-dor, come what may. 

And there are others such as she among 
our imperial family, for her two daughters 
are remaining at her side, and farther up 
the rocky coast the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and his brother Peter remain, waiting 
patiently, hoping always to see their coun- 
try make good after the storm. Each of 
their homes has been raided, and the old 
splendid chief has acted as the Empress 
Mother did, and with the same success. 

The Russian aristocrats though of vari- 
ous types have stood the test of the revolu- 
tion surprisingly well; for they have been 
through much from lack of money and the 
scarcity and high prices of necessities and 
the impossibility of communication with 
their estates or with the members of their 
large families, who are much scattered over 
the country. In January, 1918, an uprising 
in Jalta and elsewhere caused many of the 
nobility, and especially the officers, to be 
arrested, and some were shot; and none of 
this group now knows what has become of 
the dear relatives whom they last heard 
of at the Front or in the cities of the north, 
and who they feel are probably risking 
everything. 


The Bombardment of Jalta 


Sympathy with the upper classes ac- 
cused of a counter revolution, like being a 
member of these classes, was a serious 
crime in the eyes of the triumphant Bol- 
sheviki, and at different times there have 
been regular persecutions, always accom- 
panied by house-to-house visits, inspections, 
requisitions and insults forever renewed. 
Living on through months of this has been 
very hard, and yet has been {stood pa- 
tiently. One day about a year ago ships of 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet appeared on the 
horizon, steamed as near as possible to the 
shores in front of Jalta, and bombarded 
that city and the villas about it for three 
long days and nights. The inhabitants of 
the town took refuge in their cellars; men, 
women and children living through the 
long hours without food and without fuel, 
with searcely sufficient clothes, with no 
beds to sleep upon and unable to guess 
when if ever these ships would sail away 
again, or if the bombardment would be 
followed by a descent and a general massa- 
cre. The terrible thought is always that 
the enemy one dreads is of one’s own race 
and people, a group gone mad with fear and 
poisoned by false doctrines, all of which 
were injected by the stealth of the Germans. 

From outside came no news at all save 
now and then false, exciting rumors‘of hope 
and rescue by the Allies. These raised 
beliefs only to cast them down again, and 
make despair the blacker. Small wonder 
if nerves and health have suffered in a year 
and more, though the Crimea has been the 
most protected corner of all Russia. Yet 
— and blood have told, and there have 
een both marvelous courage and great 
self-denial shown, and a Christian spirit 
rivaled by no other race, with patience 
always shown in word and deed toward 
followers of inferior rank who live near the 
victimized high-bred group. 

Nobles, officers, members of the former 
parliaments and the old government have 
saved some forms of organization about 
them; some schooling for their children; 
and what resemblance they could create to 
a useful healthy community. Always ready 
to meet destruction they have smiled on 
with brave lips, and though going through 
so much scarcely any of them have spoken 
or thought of vengeance. Each has believed 
in the future of the race; each one who 
could has worked for the good cause of law 
and order; and the others have merely 
waited patiently, with what tranquillity 
they could command. 

Only the other day a letter came to me 
from a leading spirit in that little colony. 
After describing sundry measures being 
taken to help in the movement for self- 
government by the new provisional minis- 
try, and after saying to me something of 
what had been suffered in the Crimea, the 
writer goes on to tell me: ‘“ Recently I was 
in Jalta and I saw your people there, who 
are all well. Your brother-in-law had been 
north to your country estates, and had in 
person talked to the peasantry with most 
satisfactory results. I admired him greatly 
for this, as it is not eight months since 
your chateau and estates were sacked and 
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burned. ? There are others here 
acting in the same way. I am impressed 
with the general faith s own by all, though 
I have to admit that most members of the 
society clan at Jalta seem a little nervous, 
which considering what they have lived 
through during the past year or so is hardly 
surprising. Now the Allies are 
really here; and I trust ready to help us in 
our effort at government, and to back Déni- 
kine’s army especially. One feels one may 
now almost count on success in holding this 
province free of the noison already injected 
elsewhere; and perhaps—if we live—we 
may even hope to repulse the dangerous 
enemies from other districts little by little, 
thus gaining more ground for law and 
order and a popular government. But 
necessarily there must elapse a long period 
before the whole country under whatever 
form of organization can completely recover 
its tranquillity and prosperity after all this 
lost time; and probably many of us will be 
killed before we are through with the work 
we are undertaking. But we are far from 
crushed yet, as vital forces go; and in 
every direction small attempts at resur- 
rection and constructive work are appar- 
ent. You know my personal confidence 
is indomitable. We have always through 
history fstood frightful blows and shown 
tremendous recuperative power, and we 
have vast primitive resources at our dis- 
posal, both to pay others for their help and 
to be developed for our own benefit.” 

Such letters show there is still life and 
hope for Russia, and that among those who 
have lost most no time is being wasted in 
laments. 

I know one evening a small group was 
gathered, and they talked of the future and 
of the new Russia to be rebuilt on quite 
different lines from the old one, and to my 
surprise an officer said: ‘We could reform 
again sometime the best of armies; and it 
will be well to have Dénikine’s force to use 
as a source of concentrated resource and 
creative strength for this purpose. If in 
time our peasantry becomes educated, so 
much the better; for then as soldiers the 
pore will have gained in patriotism and 
ove for the whole of Russia; and we will 
not have each man thinking only of his 
home village as his personal political unit 
and the one point he is called upon to 
defend. It has been so until now; and 
largely because the rank and file knew 
nothing of geography, could not read or 
understand. Our peasant soldiery stood 
unarmed against the wiles of enemy prop- 
aganda. To them it was the village and 
the emperor who counted; and when the 
latter fell away nothing of common interest 
united the man from one part to the one 
who was a native of another part of Russia; 
so our army fell apart.” 


In the Provinces 


“Politically in the provinces it was the 
same with our people, though agriculture 
usually makes for conservatism in politics. 
What could the peasant of your Bouromka 
village care for the trials and tribulations of 
his brother who was living on the coast of 
the Baltic or the White Sea or in far-away 
Siberia; places which were to him not even 
familiar names, since he had never learned 
geography? So it was that he knew pa- 
triotism only in its most primitive form, 
and felt called upon to defend only his own 
hata from oncoming foes. Real love of 
country must be spread yet, with us, to 
include all of the race; and our people must 
become educated and well governed, till by 
degrees every one of our peasants will be 
ready to enjoy his“share of benefits, and 
also will do gladly his part in the general 
duty which must be performed 

“While this is preparing, we officers, whe 
know nothing of politics or of administra- 
tive organizations, can only sit with crossed 
arms, looking on, or join Dénikine and con- 
tribute what we can to the strength of the 
cause, thus carrying out our share of recon- 
struction.” 

The proprietors seem still to have con- 
fidence in their humble peasants, too, in 
spite of the disillusions which have been. 
Nearly everyone speaks quite simply of 
going back to ruined homes, and taking up 
life there, if not on the same old basis, then 
on new lines; and where one hears a sharp 
criticism or a threat of vengeance it is 
generally because a foreign strain of blood 
runs through the veins of the speaker, and 
puts him out of understanding with his 


people. 
With the officer, the ex-official, the Em- 
press and the noble join the bourgeois and 
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the peasant of the Crimea in this effort put 
on foot to reorganize. When the first 
movement took place in October last, and 
the present provisional government was 
formed, it was the lowly people of the 
country districts and those of the munici- 

palities who joined in with heartiest sym- 
pathy. They had suffered least, of course, 
here in this rich southern province from 
the revolution—at least so far—and they 
were probably less disheartened and dis- 
illusioned than were the other classes, but 
they especially wanted to make their 
revolution a success, and to establish its 
first ideals and principles on a lasting basis. 

To preserve and keep the new-found 
liberty, which they had all but lost again 
under the German-Tartar rule, and to avoid 
the terrible mistakes they had seen made 
farther north was a fine ambition. So it 
was they who acted through their represent- 
atives, elected at their early meetings, and 
who stood for the people’s own democratic 
ideals. They, the poor people, promised to 
uphold and back this provisional cabinet 
and Congress in its labor last October. 

Again in December it was the people of 
the city streets and in the city parks and 
theaters who received the sailors of the 
Allied Fleet and tried to prove their friend- 
ship as best they could express it; and this 
spontaneous, frank reception surely had as 
great a value as was represented by court 
ball or splendid banquet offered to one 
king from another. 


Dénikine Making Good 


When the announced mobilization takes 
place the poor man and the rich will have 
given equally all they can offer to their 
great cause; and certainly Dénikine’s army, 
with aristocrat and bourgeois, peasant and 
fisherman, orthodoxy and Islam rubbing 
elbows, will stand to the most ardent 
republican for the perfection of democracy 
and patriotism, combined and organized. 

So with the venture at proper self- 
government well started on the Crimean 
Peninsula before the Allies came, the 
experiment is full of promise from within. 
Since October much has been accomplished, 
and as if in answer to the prayer of every 
sincere Russian came to them two months 
later the Allied Fleet, apparently ready to 
uphold them morally and materially. Six 
weeks later we read of the progress of Déni- 
kine’s army with a glow of triumph. He 
and his wdlenhenes have pushed the horde 
of the red guard back; and the reading of 
this news makes exiles’ hearts in foreign 
countries beat fast with new-born hope. It 
seems to eliminate the danger of this little 
Crimean province being overrun by the 
barbarians paid to destroy it. Surely this 
brave leader with his unit is making good. 

One wonders if the world will be touched 
to admiration of this splendid patriotism. 
There are men who have refused through 
all the reign of terror to admit defeat, and 
who now after a year of torture are ready to 
re-create their country quite anew. They 
are brave and generous enough to give up 
without a sign of complaint the traditions 
they and their forefathers were used to 
through many hundreds of years; even to 
lose their fortunes without murmuring, and 
begin life on a new basis of democratic 
principles and legal equality for all their 
race. 

I, who have been a Russian for many 
years, though born in this calm American 
land, would ask every citizen to uphold my 
adopted people whenever and wherever it 
were possible; for Dénekine and his men 
are fighting for the cause of all the world 
and for its safety, and they need succor— 
mental, moral and material—to beat down 
the powcrs of darkness. These seem to be 
threatening every country at the present 
moment with the poison of doctrines made 
in Germany for the destruction of the ideals 
and civic health of each and every self- 
respecting race. 

Till help reaches her the giant Russia 
must struggle onward toward her salvation 
as best she can, amazing mankind with her 
strange contrasts of defects and virtues. 
Always mysterious at this moment our 
people stoop to the lowest depths in some 
parts of the country while in others they 
soar far up above the clouds. 

“The Crimea—Dénikine’s army” seem 
words to conjure with; words which when 
written against the dark background of the 
terror’s story will light the future student 
to comprehension and sympathy. Now 
mex 4 they mean to exiles a new strength 
of faith, a new ray of hope, together with a 
new and tenderer charity. 
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‘It’s You. Arthur!” 


A IR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a past master at 
putting the “punch” into popular songs. The illustration is from 
a photograph taken at the Edison Recording Laboratories and shows Mr. 
Fields standing beside the New Edison and singing in direct comparison > oF 
with its Re-Creation of his voice. This test of direct comparison is an Ve: til FE ' 






Edison test. It is made by no other manufacturer. gy ‘SF y i { 
oe 

At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each Edison recording. 

In the group surrounding them are several popular Edison artists who hap- 

pened to be at the Edison Recording Laboratories when this test was 
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made. Among them are Collins and Harlan, world famed singing come- 
dians; George Wilton Ballard, the popular ballad singer; Cesare Sodero, 
Director of Sodero’s Band; and Eugene Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas 
Society Orchestra 
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The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in the spontaneous 
ejaculation, “It’s you, Arthur.” The New Edison has never failed, in 
similar comparisons, to bring forth a similar verdict. 
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Broadway Is Gay Again! 


Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


HERE are those who appear to believe that the 
Edison Recording Laboratories specialize on grand 


opera and classical music to the neglect of the songs of 


the day. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


During the war, the output of Re-CreaTions was 
necessarily reduced but now the Edison Manufac- 
turing Laboratories are operating at full blast and 
the Broadway Hits are being produced in large 
quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play the new 
dance music for the New Edison will testify that Mr. 
Edison’s recording experts are as painstaking and 
exacting in recording the latest nonsense from “Tin 
Pan Alley”* as they are in making a record of a grand 
opera aria. Recently, after repeated rehearsals, a 
celebrated singer of comic songs said disgustedly to his 
companion: “Edison certainly makes you earn your 
money. You'd think I was going to sing ‘Celeste 
Aida’ instead of a thing that nobody will remember 
the name of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible rule 
at the Edison Recording Laboratories that if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 


*The Popular Song Publishers’ District 


For the same reason that the New Edison brings to 
your home everything the ear can give you of the art 
of the world’s great opera singers, it also puts the very 
breath of Broadway into its Re-Creation of the 
Broadway song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from a photo- 
graph taken at the Edison Recording Laboratories on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, as Arthur Fields was 
making the acid test of singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ voice in some of 
the recent Broadway song hits a magic carpet will 
transport you to Longacre Square, and Fields’ perform- 
ance will be as entertaining to you as if you were sit- 
ting in a second row seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars in research work 
to develop the phonograph which performs this miracle. 
Do not confuse this wonderful Three Million Dollar 
Phonograph with other sound reproducing devices. 
There is but one instrument which sustains the test 
of direct comparison with living singers and instru- 
mentalists. It is 
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statoo or any such folderol. I jes’ want 
to help. What'm I to do to P 

‘That’s how all real great men feel,” 
put in Coger, noting the joyous wriggle 

tut they get the statues, just the same. 
Go on, Oskar.”’ 

‘Here's the gist of it,’ continued Rand: 
‘We intend to strike a double blow—a 
blow at capital and a blow at the Govern- 
ment. Not at the United States,”’ he made 
haste to add, “but at the capitalistic Gov 
ernment that’s running the United States 
Now then, here in Clayburg what is the 
symbol of Government?” 

‘The—the hoosgow?" ventured Cash, 
squinting speculatively out of the window 
of his room toward the county jail across 
the square 

“No,” reproved Scholes coldly. ‘The 
railroad station of course. The state owns 
the jail. But the Government just now 
runs the railways.” 

‘Oh,” mumbled Cash, ashamed of his 
stupid guess, ‘“‘I see. The deepo. Yes.” 

And,” pursued Rand in Socratic form 
of question oratory, “‘ what is the symbol of 
capital in Clayburg?”’ 

‘The bank!” spoke up Coger, unwilling 
to risk another wrong guess from the con 
vert ‘The bank is.”’ 

‘The bank,” agreed Rand; resuming: 
So a blow at the station and at the bank 
would strike at the very core of the mis- 
government and of capital.’ 

“That's good logic hd approved Scholes. 
Corking good!” 

“On Saturday,” said Rand, “the fair 
ends. That day the bank will be bursting 
with deposits; from the concession men 
and all the rest. It will have more money 
in it than will be there for another year 
Wyble, every penny of that sum is going 
into circulation again; to push forward the 
cause. Every cent of it! 

‘Huh?” queried Cash perplexedly 

‘And at the same time,” continued Rand 
with slow solemnity, “the railroad station 
is going to be blown off the face of the 
earth wi 

‘The the deepo?” asked Cash, aghast. 

W hat for?” 

‘Asan object lesson to the Government 
was the answer l'o strike terror to the 


bourgeoisie; and to show that the Bolshe 






























viki are to be feared. On the same day, in 
fifty large or small citic railroad stations 
and banks are to be dealt with in like man 
ner tut we are concerned with Clay : 

‘Goin’ to blow up the bank too?” asked 
Cash gropingly “But you jes’ said the 
bank money was t« wv 

So Ll did. So iti We'll come to that 
presently At cleven-forty ve on Satur 
day morning I am going to take a suitcase 
to the statior Ll am going to plant it in the 
waiting room. Init will be a machine timed 
to explode at precisely eleven-fift I shall 
leave the vw Liting 
t m and ¢ tot 
bank. There 
Hold beg | 

( ash hiseye il " 

Hlold on there 
You-all forgot 


ithin’. If the deepo 
has got to be blowed 


up, all well and good 
It's a measly old 
shacl inyhow An’ likely it'll scare 


the Gov'’ment suthin’ termble to tind 


it's been sp'iled But you re forge ttin’ 


there’s sure to be folks in the deepo or 
close by to if There's the agent, Mr 
nstance; an’ at y body what happe ns 
to be loafin’ ; 

Just because I don’t mention a 
thing,” sharply rebuked Rand, while 
( oger and Scholes exchanged bothered 
glance don't be certain I have forgotten 
it | have arranged past any chance of 


mistake, that the station shall be deserted 
at eleven-tifty 
‘The explosion shall not harm the hair 
f anyone’ ead i have seen to that 
Set your mind easy abo it 
“Good!” grunted Cast I wa 


ale ard 


‘You needn't be struck in Scholes 
‘When you've traveled with Oskar Rand 
as long as | have you'll learn to know he 
don't overlook any bet Oskar 
wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

‘Just you leave the thinking 
part. of this to Oskar,’ exhorted 
Coger. “That's what | do. And 
I've never had cause to be sorry 


You can go to sleep on the cinch that the 
blow-up won’t harm a soul. Because 
there'll be nobody round the station at 
eleven-fifty. We've looked to that. Of 
course if you want to back out or turn 
bourgeois “ 

‘Il don’t!’’ snapped Cash, his eyes be- 
ginning to glint. ‘‘An’ I’ll thank you not 
to misname me, either. I ain’t what you’d 
call a rabbit, when it comes to standin’ for 
names like boorjoys.” 

‘No offense, comrade!” soothed Coger. 

| apologize. You’re a reg’lar he-man, 
down to the ground. Only it riled me to 
have anyone think Oskar would let inno- 
cent bystanders get hurt. Go on, Oskar.” 

“At eleven-fifty on Saturday morning,” 
said Rand, ‘‘Coger and Scholes and I will 
be at the front door of the bank. The noise 
of the explosion is sure to cause a stampede. 
Everyone in town will make a rush for the 
station; including everyone in the bank 
and round it. Everyone who isn’t on duty 
there. That means everyone except the 
cashier. Possibly some clerk, too, but not 
likely. Because in a dead burg like this 
ajblow-up always brings everyone on the 
run. And that is going to be the loudest 
blow-up ever heard this side of the nearest 
munitions dump.” 

Coger nodded emphatic confirmation. 
Scholes stared at Rand as at an oracle. 
Cash felt the atmosphere of adulation, and 
thrilled subconsciously to it. But still he 
did not comprehend. Rand went on in 
curt Napoleonic accents: 

‘You will be at the front door of the 
bank—with your rifle. When these com- 
rades and I are through inside we will call 
you as we go out of the back door. We are 
going to have a good secondhand car there 
waiting for us. When we call you you'll 
come round and join us and we'll make 
our get-away. It means a good many 
thousand dollars for the cause, and no risk. 
me you with us, comrade?”’ 

Cash Wyble’s face was still blank. Im- 
patiently Coger elucidated: 

‘You're to mount guard at the front 
door of the bank, in case anyone gets back 
from gawping at the wrecked station be- 
fore we finish sticking up the cashier and 
cleaning the safe. There won't be a chance 
in ten that anyone’ll butt in. But if they 
do, you and your gun are too well known 
hereabouts for them to try to rush you. 
We won't be five minutes in there. Then 
we'll make a clean get-away— you with us, 
of course—to a good place we know for 
hiding out. And there we'll stay, comfy 
and snug, till this blows over and ” 

It’s due to blow over damn soon, too,” 
chimed in Scholes ‘Because, like Oskar 
1d you, the same stunt is to be pulled off 
fifty cities. And the Government will be 
paralyzed. It'll have to come to terms. 
Then all you need to do is to come back 

here and be the idol of the place. 
That statue a 

But Cash W yble had found his voice 
at last. “For the love of suff’rin’ 
Mike!"’ he babbled incoherently 


Befere She Set Forth on Her Journey Jean Bade Him Go to Clayburg, for Fair Week, and Have 
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CASH WYBLE, BOLSHEVIST 


(Centinued from Page 15) 





“What in blue blazes are you fellers lottin’ 
to do? Rob the bank an’ - 

“You're in the wrong pew!” ' interrupted 
Coger. ‘“‘Capital does the robbing in this 
country, not us. We proletarians are the 
a that have been robbed for centuries. 

e 

“That's right!"” Rand caught him up. 
“You have the wrong idea, Wyble. And I 
don’t mind saying I’m jarred to find a man 
of your brains making such anerror. Whom 
do we rob? Capital. Where did capital get 
its money? From us. We recover our own 
stolen goods. Where does the robbery 
come in? Tell me that!” 

“But,” floundered poor Cash, “the 
bank’s chockful of money a lot of us prol’- 
tar’ns put into it. I got some there myself. 
If you clean out the bank you'll be robbing 
the very folks you aim to help. An’ 

‘I’m afraid you never gave much study 
to banking laws,” interposed Rand almost 
affectionately. “If you had you would 
know the depositors don’t lose a cent 
when a bank is emptied. By the law the 
directors have got to make good the 
loss 

“They and the preferred stockholders,” 
amended Scholes with painstaking zeal for 
accuracy. 

“Quite so,”’ assented Rand gratefully. 
“They are required by law to make good all 
losses. The depositors don’t lose a cent. 
Now who are the directors and the 
the 

"s - the preferred 
prompted Scholes. 

“Yes,” said Rand. “Who are they? 
They are the representatives of capital, of 
the privileged class—the minions of Wall 
Street. Those are the people we are pun- 
ishing by taking the bank funds; those and 
no others. And we'll turn their own guns 
on them by using that money to spread the 
propaganda of Bolshevism. It is colossal! 
It is sublime! va 

“Maybe so,” conceded Wyble, his vivid 
imagination aflame at the thought of turn- 
ing capital's own money against it, and the 
adventure zest stirring within him as he 
visu ilized the risk and the glory involved. 

‘Maybe so. But—but 

He hesitated. In his heart he still balked 
at the idea. He was no moralist at best. 
And for days he had become more and 
more soggy with the lees of Bolshevism. 
Yet the prospect of robbery—-even for ex- 
alted motives—warred with the man’s 
native honesty and with all his traditions. 

Rand, re ading the mountaineer’s twitch- 
ing face like cos arse print, checked an out- 
burst from Scholes and began to talk. 

There is no need for hesitation, com- 
rade,” he said. ‘It is a chance and a priv- 
ilege. It is part of the movement that will 
make this world safe and happy for your 
children and your grandchildren. The 
movement's glorious wings are weighted to 
earth by lack of funds to carry on its teach- 
ings. We propose to punish capital; to en- 
dow the cause; to harm no one. I have 
explained to you the pernicious systems of 
direct and indirect taxation. Any lawyer 
will tell you those systems are not only 
legal but constitutional. What is taxa- 
tion? The Government forces you to give 
up a share of your rightful earnings, to 
strengthen the hold that capital has on 
your throat. Good! Now, we propose to 
force capital to give up a share 
of its unrighteous takings, in 
order to loosen capital's hold 
on our throats. It is a matter 
of simple taxation. We do 
not ask the bank for the 
money. We take it. Does the 
capitalistic Government ask 
you for your tax money? No. 


stockholders,” 
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It says ‘Payup or we'll levy on your farm!’ 
That’s what it says. That is what we are 
going to do to the bank. Only instead of 
using the forced loan for iniquitous pur- 
poses we shall turn it over to the cause; to 
help make mankind free. Do you call that 
robbery? Then George Washington was a 
robber when he seized the Hessian stores at 
Trenton and used the food and powder for 
his starving little army.”’ 

For nearly an hour Rand talked on in 
his most hypnotic spellbinder form. And 
bit by bit under the artful avalanche of 
words Cash Wyble’s scruples were battered 
to ruin. 

“*T—I allus useter wonder how Washin’ 
ton must ’a’ felt,” said Cash at last in sur- 
render, ‘“‘when he looked round him arter 
the Rev’lootion an’ remembered he was the 
man what had made thisyer land free. | 
useter think, kinder, that it’d be wuth 
dyin’, jes’ to feel that way for one minute 
Funny idee of mine, wa’n’t it? Sort o’ silly 
But that’s how I useter think. An’ now 
I’m due to have a wee peckle of the same 
pone 0” feelin’, if thisyer goes through 


“Sure you will!” exulted Scholes, 
thumping him resoundingly on the back 
“Surest thing in the world! And the statue 
Oskar was speaking about 2 

A vicious nudge silenced him. 

“‘Say,”’ whispered Rand in the prophet's 
ear under cover of noisy congratulation 
from Coger, “lay off of that statue bunk! 
We’ve got him ’way past that now. He'll 
stick!” 

Cash Wyble was not clever. He had 
never pretended to be. Outwardly he was a 
lank and taciturn mountaineer. Inwardly 
like many of his mountain brethren—he 
was a susceptible child; pitiably open to 
any influence that could be made to ap- 
peal to his rudimentary sense of logic or to 
his emotions. 

Wherefore he was as the softest clay in 
the deft grip of the molders. No purer and 
loftier fire or disinterested zeal blazed i 
the heart of the peasant maid of Senay 
than now fired Wyble. He was to help set 
free a crushed land. He was to make his- 
tory. He was to fight capital as valorously 
as he had fought the boche. And grimly he 
was happy. 

As to the possible danger of the exploit, 
he gave that not a thought. That he was 
destined for the réle of scapegoat and was 
to be left to hold the bag, while his three 
mentors should escape with their plunder 
under the protection of his rifle, did not 
occur to him for a moment. His sole fear 
was lest he should fail to play his small but 
needful part in the drama with the requisite 
skill. 

It was this fear that led him Saturday 
morning to rise while the Bolsheviki still 
snored, and set to work cleaning his rifle 
For two hours he labored over the weapon 
taking it down, oiling, and examining every 
separate portion of its simple mechanism: 
reassembling it and continuing to ply 
grease rag and rammer and oil tin until 
long after the gun was in spotless perfec- 
tion. Then he turned his attention to the 
ammunition. 

In spite of all this self-imposed labor 
eleven o'clock found Wyble occupationless 
and nervous. Shouldering his meticulously 
loaded rifle he fared forth into the streets 

On the night before he had written a long 
and painfully composed letter to Jean tell- 
ing her of his plan and reassuring her as to 
his safety. This epistle he sow mailed. 
Then he strolled over to the bank to take 
another look at his forthcoming post of duty 

The Clayburg railroad station stood side 
on to an open space still known from olden 
days as the muster ground. This was 
nearly a half mile from the market square, 
which faced Cash’s boarding house. Across 
the muster ground, a furlong from the sta- 
tion, was an irregular line of buildings. A 
winding alley pierced this line and led to 
the squat two-story red-brick bank a hun- 
dred yards farther from the muster ground. 
From the station the bank was invisible by 
reason of the line of houses 
and the twisting nature of 
Bank Alley. 

Cash stood idly on the 
bank steps, his half-shut 
eyes playing restlessly to 
and fro as he planned for 
the hundredth time the 
precise spot whence he 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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Hl. new Jordan Silhouette marks the 

realization of another Jordan ideal— the 
result of another year of diligent study of what 
particular people want. 


Its piquant profile expresses the charming 
ideals of France. It is full of the spirit ol 
victory and the brightness of Spring 


It is the best balanced and the lightest car 
on the road—for its wheelbase. 


And like the charming woman of today the 
Silhouette is a litthke more slender than ever 
a little more chic and gay. 


Doors are European—opening in a full half 
circle. Mouldings are rectangular—character- 
istic of only the finest bodies. The new French 
angle at the dash adds a Continental touch that 

is at once different—and prophetic of imitation. 


There is a cocky tilt to the front seat 
cowl—perfectly flat body-edge—so refreshing in 
these days—full crown fenders— stamped 
from costly dies with rare precision. 


The hood, with twenty-nine louvers, is 
just a trifle higher, with slanting sport type 








The New Jordan Silhouette 


windshield. The body ts just a trifle lower 
with deep soft-cushioned seats resting almost 
on the floor. 


In the tonneau a built-in cordovan leather 
boot and saddle bag forms a pleasant surprise 
for those who have grown tired of new fashioned 
things and crave the old. 


The top is as carefully studied and tailored 
as a woman’s hat—fitted with plate glass rear 
vision light. Hardware is artistic -lamps at 
tractively mounted—patented rattle proof 
spring shackles—Cord tires, 32 x 4/2. 


A chassis of finished mechanical excellence 
including all the universally approved mechani- 
cal units—yequipped with a series oi all-alumi- 
num custom style bodies. 


Disc wheels are coming. Wire wheels are pre- 
ferred by some. Artillery wheels sturdy and fin 
ished in harmonious colors —standard equipment, 


The Jordan Silhouette is furnished in 


SORDAN\ either four or seven passenger capacity 


v 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


} finished in either Egyptian Bronze o1 
Burgundy Old Wine. 
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with 


flexibility of a chain and 


DOUBLE sprocket and the frictionless 
driving contact of gears 


REDUCTION which ro// in oil, dust proof 


Light Unsprung Weight + High Leverage 
GH AR More Road Clearance + Narrow Tread 
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HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK 


| A New Low Cost of HEAVY HAULAGE 
























b | The new White heavy duty trucks have been designed 

with but one end in view: to do more work at lower cost. 
They carry forward the White policy of building trucks to 
do the most work with the least effort. 


. For years the chain-driven White has set the pace in 
1 heavy haulage. It has held its own against a field of com- 
\ petition based on new axle features. It has won its place by 
WV sheer merit as a truck, and not because of any single feature 
» init. It is standard today in America’s greatest fleets. 


In White Trucks, mechanical changes are made only to 
improve operation. The company has always sold operating 
efficiency —¢ruck performance. 

The heavy duty models remained chain-driven until we 

were able to develop an enclosed form of drive having all 
y 4 the advantages of chain and sprocket. This has now been 
) done. The Double Reduction Gear Drive is the full coun- 
es terpart of chains in app/ying power. It has the chain pw//, 
in gear form. 
(f The new trucks follow a twofold aim in White design: 
a sturdy engine up in front and maximum pull in the rear. 
‘ The final drive saves power and therefore fuel. The lubri- 
cation saves oil. Light unsprung weight saves tires. Contin- 
uous operation saves time of both truck and driver by a 
steady volume of performance. 

In all its years of transportation service, The White 
n | Company has never swerved from its original purpose to 
HY build an economica/ truck. 

y These new trucks are money savers. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
would best be able to guard against 
proach from either end of the alley. 

Thence, having still more than half an 
hour on his hands, he wandered down the 
alley and across the muster ground to the 
disreputable old station. 

The platform was deserted just now. 
Through the grimy office window Cash 
could see the operator-agent-baggageman 

lumping over his desk, reading. Wyble 
wondered vaguely by what ruse Rand was 
going to get the agent out of the way before 
the explosion. Then he stuck his head into 
the open doorway of the waiting room, to 
find if there were any idlers there. 
There was but one occupant of the wait- 
room—a ramrodlike figure in rusty 
a man who sat, a carpetbag between 
feet, his shrewd eyes fixed on noth- 


ap- 


ing 
! | iif k; 
his large 
Ingere 
The Reverend Mr. Howison was sleepy 
after a horrible night's restlessness in a 
hot and over rowded boarding house. He 
wante d anap He did not want to be forced 


to talk. So he glanced up with no pleasure 
at the tousled head thrust in through the 
doorway. Yet as he recognized Cash Wyble 
the drowsiness fled from the shrewd old 
eyes and the circuit rider jumped to hi 
feet 

Cash was no more anxious to be held in 
long conversation just then than had beer 
Howison, so he ducked out of the room and 
round to the far side of the platform in 
record time, hoping the clergyman had not 
recognized him. But like most people who 


sought to fool Howison he wa quick to 
learn his mistake. 

By the time Wyble had rounded the 
corner of the platform— before he could 
make off across the muster ground—the 
circuit rider’s hand was on his shoulder, 
Sulkily and with very bad pretense of sur- 
prise the mountaineer came to a reluctant 
halt 

“I’ve been looking for you!"’ was How- 
ison's terse greeting. I got a glimpse of 
you as I left the train last evening, but I 
lost you in the fair crowd. And I didn’t 
know where you were stopping. I walked 
pretty much all over town last night and 
this morning. But I couldn’t find you.” 

Under the crisp words and the openly 
disapproving frown of the circuit rider 
Cash had a ridiculou yense of guilt. lle 
felt like a small bars who is summoned to 
the teacher’ 7 sk to answer for some crime 
whose nature he does not yet know. 

‘Wal,” he vouchsafed grudgingly, 
‘pleased to see you, r But | gotta 
traipse along pres’n'ly. | got a’ ’p’intment 
i 


9 


‘Anappointment, el Howison #aught 


himup. “I hope it isn’t with your precious 
friends, Rand and his two confederates.” 
‘Wuh?” bleated Cash, startled. 
What 
‘I said,” repeated the circuit rider, 
that I hope your appointment isn’t with 
those three. If it is | would be justified in 
my capacity as a magistrate of this county 


to commit you to jail to Keep you out of 
mischief.” 


‘How—how did you-all know ‘bout 
Rand an’ them?” demanded Wyble, still 
dazed. How 

‘Rand is pretty well known from Mor- 
gantown to Huntington,” was the reply. 


‘He did time at least once in state’s prison. 
As for Coger, I know him because I had the 
genuine pleasure of sentencing him to jail 
for vagrancy last year. Vagrancy was the 
technical charge because we were not ableto 
prove the pickpocket accusation. The third 
man I don’t know except by sight. He ran 
a — lerigging game down at the Wheel- 


ing Fair, I recall. Wyble, I'm honestly and 
heartily as hamed of you!” 

‘What for?” challenged Cash, begin- 
ning to grow angry. ‘An’ you-all are way 
off "bout those men. They’re 

‘They're the very rottenest companions 
that even a ninny like you irself cou Id have 
managed pick up!"” retorted Howison. 


‘I reached Clayburg on the seven-thirty- 
three train last evening. As I got off of the 
platform and looked out over the crowd 
coming back from the fairgrounds the 
man I recognized was you. Y« 
ing ac muster ground with 
and the two other Rand was talkir 
you were listening to him as never in 
your life listened to a sermon of mine. The 
only time I’ve seen such a worshiping look 
in any creature’s eyes when I’ve 
watched a dog greet his master who has 
been away. It told me all I needed to know. 
And I started after you. But I lost you in 
the crowd. What does Jean think of your 


first 


u were 


ross the 


5 you 


Was 
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trailing round with such men as Rand? 
I thought she would be too sensible 
to ‘as 

‘Nor 


‘Jean ain't here,”’ growled Cash. 


yet she ain't to home. She went down to 
Hunt’n’t’n, near three weeks back, to tend 
her mother. Old woman took sick an’ sent 
for her She re 
“That explains it!”’ declared Howison. 
‘I might have known she’d keep you 
clear of such trash if she were on duty. 
W he ‘re 
‘Not meanin’ no disrespec’, parson,” 
objected Cash, “I’m tellin’ you I don’t 


hone to hear my friends spoke of as ‘trash.’ 
Nor yet as ‘rottenest c’m vanions. * They’re 
three fine men; ’speshly Rand. "Twon’t be 
long now fore they get their rights an’ ™ 
the jails are too crowded al- 
ready,” amended Howison; adding: ‘‘ When 
I couldn’t find you last night I made in- 
quiries about Rand & Co. I find they have 
been spreading Bolshevism here, or trying 
to. Was it Bolshevik talk you were listen- 
ing to so ecstatically when I saw you with 
the *m?” 


*Yes,”’ 


Inless 


flared Cash, was! Now you- 
all asks me, it was. I’ve listened to a heap 
of it this week. An’ I’m here to say it’s the 
grandest thing on thisyer earth. I’m for it! 
An’ so would you be if you'd let ’em ’splain 
it to you like they done to me.” 

The zeal of the proselyte was glowing 
within him, making him forget his momen- 
tary disgruntlement at the preacher’s scold- 
ing Here chanee expound his 
new-discovered creed to a really intelligent 
listener. And Cash resolved to make the 
most of it. 

‘Jes’ let 
how 

‘Explain?” mocked Howison. “ Explain 
what? That the Bolsheviki intend to do 
away with capital and taxes and rents and 
laws and government; and to parcel up 
the wealth of the world among the prole- 


Was a to 


me ‘splain to you,”’ he urged, 


9 


tariat? And that they plan to open their 
campaign by terrorism and sabotage and 
looting? You can save your breath, young 
man. I[ know the whole filthy doctrine.” 
‘Filthy?”’ echoed the horrified Cash, 
amazed that this mere outsider should 


understand the inner gospel of Bolshevism, 
and still more amazed that he should revile 
it. “Filthy? It’s the greatest thing for the 
since “ 

since the Reds control of 
finished Howison It is. The 
in it is that it starts too late to 
Benedict Arnold and Judas Is- 
cariot among its central committee. Not 
that Rand and his fellows don’t do their 
best to make up for that lack. Wyble,” he 
went on earnestly, “I’m sorry—and sick 

to think that a decent — of your sort 
should have been infected by this slimy 
rot. And as your pastor—as well as your 
friend and your mother’s friend and 
Jean’ I can't let you go on being seared 
by such a poison. You'll listen to me for a 


poor man 
¥ got 
Russia,” 
only tlaw 
number 





few minutes!” he broke off sharply, la ying 
his hand once more, grippingly, on C ; 
shoulder. ‘‘ And you'll listen as close ly a 


soul’ a ion hung on what I 
say. It may, at th: 

He paused, to lo 0k in bewilderment at 
his parishioner. Cash was fidgeting. His 

were shifting furtively across the 
ter ground toward Bank Alley. He 
knew he was in for a lecture; and his time 
was limited. A glance at the sun told him 
the hour was close to eleven-thirty. In an- 
other fifteen minutes 

“Wyble,” the circuit rider was saying 
when Cash next sought to focus his worried 
attention on the speaker, ‘“‘something is the 
matter with you. Yeu have something on 
your mind. I don’t ask what it is—unless I 
can help you. The best way I can be of 
help for the moment is to tell you again 
that Bolshevism is the vilest and maddest 
and most insidious menace that has ever 
threatened an unhappy world. When we 
turn it upside down—as we shall—we’ll 
discover on it the label ‘Made in Germany.’ 
That ought to be enough for any white man 
to know about it. 

‘It has worked 
systems like some 
Unless it is cured it 
as putrid as itself 


your own 


eyes 
mus 


its way into national 
» foul h umor of the blood 
will make all it touches 


It is a bid for wholesale 


laziness. It appeals directly to the discon- 
tent that is in the soul of every failure 
That discontent, rightly guided, leads men 


to success. Played upon by Bolshevism it 
leads them to crime and to worthlessness. 
It appeals to the so-called proletariat. Who 
are the proletariat? They are the bulk of 
the people. If the bulk of the people are 
dissatisfied with the Government they can 
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change it to-morrow by their votes. Noth- 
ing should be simpler than to do that. It is 
far easier and less revolting than to carry 
out the program of the Bolshevists. If the 
Bolshevik theories were of benefit to man- 
kind,don’t you suppose mankind would have 
adopted them, by law, ages ago? I don’t 
say our present system is perfect, but it is 
as near perfection as fallible human wisdom 
has been able to make it. It is the com- 
bined wisdom of the majority and of their 
elected representatives. The human body 
is not perfect. But we can’t make it so 
by hacking it into enather shape with a 
rusty ax.” 

As he talked Howison noted that Cash 


was not half heeding and that he grew 
momentarily more uneasy to be gone. 
Wherefore the circuit rider abandoned 


generalities and resorted to the blunt old 
homo-mensura line of argument so dear to 
the mountain heart. 

“Granting that Bolshevism is all Rand 
claims for it,’’ he said, ‘‘what is it going to 
do for the Wyble family? Ifthe Rothschild 
wealth is to be split among folks who are 
poorer than Rothschild, then the Wyble 
wealth is also to be split up among folks 
who are poorer than you are. That is true 
You can’t work the property-dividing rul 
on one class without working it on another 
That’s the very thing the Bolsheviki 
fa lsely accuse the bourgeoisie of doing 
Your ancestors carved your farm out of the 
wilderne They labored night and day 
and on into old age to make it pay and to 
form a home. You work to keep up and 
improve that farm. 


‘Well, if Bolshevism succeeds, you 
must be content to share your farm and 
your home and your savings with a swarm 


of worthless people who have been too lazy 
or too stupid to acquire property of their 


own; people who are now trying to take a 
short cut to prosperity by ordering the 
workers to divide up their hard-earned 
goods with them. What incentive will you 


have to toil if lazier men are to gobble your 
earnings? Bolshevists complain of taxes 
that take a tiny per cent of men's incomes 
for the upkeep of the country. But how 
about a Bolshevist tax that divides a man’s 
entire livelihood? 

‘Why did an all-wi i lavish His gifts 
on man if those gifts are to be thrown away 
at the behest of lazier nd less useful men? 
Won’t the whole world go to pieces under 
such a rule—just as Russia decayed at it 
first leprous touch? Won't it? 

‘There is another point you may not have 
thought of: Everything is to be shared, you 
know. And I hear the doctrine of free love 
goes with the rest of the offal. So Il suppose 
you are prepared to share Jean with Rand 
and with a dozen others—if it is so decreed 
by the Bolshevik rulers? Or to hand her 
over to Coger, at Rand’s orders? Don’t 
scowl at me, man, orshow yourteeth! I'm 
not insulting your blessed little It j 


se Gort 


wile 








you who are insulting her by joining a 
movement that makes such things po 

ble. Just as you are insulting the memory 
of your parents by wanting to split up the 
home they slaved so hard to make for you. 


Capital has wronged the proletariat, 
eh? So the proletariat will pay by destroy 
ing capital? That is beautiful new 
doctrine of violence—or reprisal. Son, it i 





the 





only in the devil's ledger that two wrong: 
make a right. ‘Reprisal’ is a mere fancy 
name for ‘pillage.’”’ 


Cash despite himself had begun to listen 
His head was in a whirl. Howison’s lifelong 
authority over the mountaineer was reas- 
serting itself. Wyble was in a maze 
a maze wherein all things were hopelessly 
confused. 

His troubled eyes ceased to wander 
across the empty muster ground. His mi: 
erable glance swept the station platform 
To his surprise he saw it was no longer de- 
serted. Two dozen people were lounging 
there and in the waiting room, and more 
were approaching from the direction of the 
fairgrounds. 

Surely Rand would not be able to disperse 
so large a gathering as this in orde rto leave 


the _ empty for the explosion! Why 
people were drifting toward the platform 
minute. en could Rand possibl 


eve y 
‘ nge that none 
ointed time? 
‘What's the 
this hour, d’ye s 
preacher’s exhortation. 

Puzzled at the irrelevant query, yet 
reading a genuine concern in Cash's voic« 
Howison replied: ‘I suppose they are com- 
ing from the fair, and waiting for the 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Craftsman Quality 


and what a real home help this beautiful, luxurious, leather-like material is 
re-upholster old furniture—make sofa pillows—table throws—den hangings and a thousand and one home 
comforts. 


how easily it can be used to 


We want every woman to know Craftsman Fabrikoid. It is now sold in some department and furniture 
stores. We want to put it on sale in all of them by developing a large retail demand among those who know 
its beauty and economy. 


If you cannot buy Craftsman Fabrikoid in your town, we will mail you a sample piece 25 inches square, 


ample to cover almost any chair seat or cushion, for $1.00 post paid. State whether you want plain black, or 
Spanish leather effect in brown,’ green, red'or blue tones. Write immediately for our booklet ““Home Up- 
holstering’’ and tell us the name of your local upholstery goods dealer. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. New Toronto, Canada. 








The Principal du Pont Products are: 
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and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 
eleven-fifty up- country train from Hunting- 
ton, just as I am. Why? 

'Leven-fifty?” babbled Cash in blank 
dismay ‘There's no train due here at 
‘leven-fifty; from Hunt’n't’n or anywheres 
else. I know. I got a time-table when Jean 
Not more’n three weeks back. Here 
it is. See? No train either way, this hour.” 

As he spoke he fished from his pocket a 
crumpled green time-table and opened it. 

‘That's the old schedule,”” Howison told 
him, still marveling at the man’s perturba- 
tion. “The autumn time-tables went into 
effect a fortnight ago. Here is one of them,” 
he continued, drawing out a white leaflet. 
“And here is that train marked on it. Due 
at Clayburg, eleven-fifty. And under the 
new management there hasn't been a single 


went 


passenger train late in nearly a month; so 
the conductor told me yesterday. But we 
were speaking of Bolshevism. And “j 


“Rand an’ them ain’t been in Clayburg 
but eight days,”’ Cash interrupted wildly. 
‘And they come here from Hunt’n’t’n. 
They must know all bout that new train.” 

His words and the sudden emotion be- 
hind them were a mystery to Howison 
he preacher peered with keen curiosity 
into the agitated face that gaped so be- 
musedly into his own. Wyble did not heed 
the scrutiny. His mind was racing. 

Rand had assured him there would be no 
one near the station at eleven-fifty. So had 
Coger and Scholes. Yet all three must have 
known the up-country train would be due 
in Clayburg at that time. They could not 
have given him their assurance without 
some knowledge of the time-table—the new 
time-table by which they themselves had 
come to Clayburg. 

And in a glare of revelation Cash Wyble 
understood. Not only did they know the 


AN 


of the women employed in the United 
States in mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments and offices live at home, with 
parents or relatives. They are predomi- 
nantly young women and in a majority of 
cases they are wage earners or salary earn- 
ers only temporarily. Mostly, sooner or 
later, they marry. Mostly, in fact, they 
are looking to matrimony and a domestic 
career rather than to an industrial career. 
It is only in rather exceptional cases that 
they go to work for mere pin money. One 
presumably typical investigation showed 
that eighty per cent of the women employed 
in manufacturing establishments turned 
their wages into the family treasury. But 
the fact remains that a majority of women 
workers do not depend upon their wages 
for a living. Their wages simply help out 
the family exchequer or enable the worker 
to live better with regard to apparel, spend- 
ing money, and so on, than she could if she 
were unemployed. 


Minimum-Wage Laws for Men 


That condition of a great body of women 
who are willing to work for less than it 
would cost to maintain them in wholesome 
decent style obviously makes a bad situa- 
tion for women who are wholly dependent 
on their wages for a living. But there is no 
doubt that any very sweeping wholesale 
advance of women’s wages, fixed by law, 
would react unfavorably upon a great num- 
ber of women workers by making it de- 
cidedly more difficult for them to get and 
keep employment. Organiged labor in the 
United States is opposed to minimum-wage 
legislation for men. It very much prefers 
to do its own bargaining over wages, rather 
than leave the matter toastate commission. 
It suspects that wage legislation for men, if 
the principle were adopted, micht 
eventually take the wage question out of its 
hands, and it sn’t want that question 
taken out of its hands. It believes also that 
if that principle were adopted the effect 
would be to check the organization of labor 
into self-governing unions or even that wage 
legislation might finally undermine the 
present unions, for the principle of estab- 
lishing wages by statutory machinery is 
one to which employers could appeal 
well as employees. If women’s wages are 
fixed by law and men’s wages are not, the 
legal wage must be very carefully adjusted 
or the result will be toset up a discrimination 
against women, so they would be the last 
to be hired and the first to be discharged; 
industry and business would get along 


once 


doe 
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station and platform and incoming train 
would be crowded with fairgoers but they 
had counted on the wholesale slaughter to 
keep public attention away from the bank 
and to facilitate their own escape! 

Howison was speaking again. But Cash 
did not hear. The blood was hammering 
in his ears. His brain was afire. In his heart 
was maniac rage. He had made himself a 
blind accomplice not merely in the looting 
of the bank but in the murder of scores of 
men and women and little children. The 
long-controlled wildcat temper was aflame. 
Cash was drunk with fury—fury at himself 
for falling dupe to these men, even more 
than at them for the deed of blood they 
had planned. 

The rapping of aseal ring on glass pierced 
his roaring senses. He looked dully across 
the platform, to see the station agent lean- 
ing from the office window waving a sheet 
of yellow paper at him. Mechanically 
Wyble slouched up to the window and took 


the paper. 
“Just came,”’ announced the agent. ‘I 
caught sight of you out there, and I re 
But Cash had moved away. Laboriously 


he was wading through the hieroglyphs 
with which the telegram began and was 
working his way toward the meat of the 
message. At last he read: 
“Mother much better. 
Clayburg to-day, 11:50. 


Cash Wyble’s bloodshot eyes roved past 
the inquiring face of the circuit rider to the 
sun-scorched expanse of the muster ground. 
There his gaze focused and came to rest. 

Across the otherwise deserted space 
three men were walking toward the station. 
The central figure of the trio was Oskar 
Rand. With gingerly care he held in his 
right hand a large and battered suitcase. 


Expect me at 
JEAN.” 
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All three men wore a drawn and furtive 
air, which they strove to mask by extrava- 
gant indifference. They chatted with elab- 
orate unconcern. As Cash saw them they 
were about midway of the wide muster 
ground and Rand was just shifting his 
course toward the waiting-room end of the 
station. 

At sight of the Bolsheviki Cash Wyble’s 
insane fury departed as suddenly as it had 
come upon him. Deadly cool and with 
every nerve steady he turned on Howison 
a face so hideous that the preacher recoiled. 

“Parson,” called Wyble, raising his nasal 
voice so that all should hear him—“‘ parson, 
d’ye see them three men comin’ this way? 
Wal, you're a mag’strate of this yer county 
An’ as sich I not’fy you-all that i got reason 
to believe Rand has contr’band goods in 
the gripsack he’s totin’. Likewise I aims to 
make sure. I] ain’t goin’ to tetch him none. 
But I lot on sendin’ a leetle search-off’ cer 
a-pirootin’ through his grip.” 

As he spoke Cash Wyble whipped his 
rifle to his shoulder and fired. The snub- 
nosed bullet tore through the exact center 
of Rand’s suitcase. A pink-white flare 
turned the noon sunlight pallid. A crash- 
ing reverberation shattered every window 
within a quarter mile. An enormous saffron 
smoke puff belched heavenward, a plume of 
mist through which whizzing dark frag- 
ments flashed in and out of view. 

Then—the muster ground lay momen- 
tarily empty; with a ragged crater in its 
hard-packed center and with a queer little 
multi-colored rain spattering down upon it 
from nowhere. 

From all sides the fairgoers and townsfolk 
ran chattering and yelling to the scene of 
the explosion. And in the midst of the tur- 
moil the eleven-fifty train from Huntington 
rolled into the station. 


INSURANCE POLICY 


(Continued from Page 34) 


without them wherever it could. In orderto 
earn the legal wage a woman would have to 
pass a more rigorous examination than at 
present. A good many women who now re- 
ceive less than a fair living wage, and on the 
whole are better off for receiving it, would 
be shut out from any employment except 


domestic service or some other work to 
which the minimum-wage law did not 
apply. 


Because they are women and live at home 
and are looking to a domestic career rather 
than an industrial career a great many 
women workers set a higher value upon the 
surroundings and general atmosphere of 
their employment than upon the wage. 
They would rather work in a pleasant room 
where they are courteously treated at twelve 
dollars a week than in an ugly room where 
they are discourteously treated at fifteen. 
Wage legislation can hardly take those 
things into account. 

Industry must pay at least a fair living 
wage to the labor employed in it. From 
that general proposition nobody worth con- 
sidering will dissent. But industry is a 
mighty complicated thing and there is 
hardly any general proposition to which, 
at some point or other, it may not throw 
out anexception. Taking the country over, 
a positively great number of people now 
employed in industry and business are not 
able to earn a fair living wage. Because of 
inexperience or of bodily or mental defects 
they are not competent to produce by a 
day’s work the fair cost of a day’s main- 
tenance. It is better to let them earn what 
they can; 
at fair cost of living would exclude them 
from earning anything. The minimum- 
wave law of Maryland, and perhaps of 
some other states, takes that into account 
by authorizing the commission to grant 
exceptions to persons who, upon examina- 
tion, appear incapable of earning the rate 
of wages established for competent workers. 

But wages are only part of the problem. 
As big a part is finding a job or having an 
opportunity to earn the wages. In. that 
respect we have notoriously been very 
much at fault. 

Mostly the matter of finding a job has 
been left to take care of itself. Until war 
developed a labor shortage that threatened 
to hamper the nation in a serious way no 
real attempt was made to organize that 
matter as it ought to be organized. 

Nearly every big factor in modern pro- 
duction has its regular market places to 
which buyers and sellers turn —fusing points 
at which supply and demand regularly 





but a minimum wage rigidly fixed , 





meet—and its frequent market reports, 
which give a comprehensive view of the 
whole situation, so that supply from all 
points of the compass is constantly moving 
in fairly automatic fashion to meet demand 
from all points of the compass. If there is 
a carload of wheat in one place and need 
of a carload in another place the wheat 
moves to that point as water runs down- 
hill. But toa very important extent labor 
is still in the primitive position of peddling 
itself from door to door—and constantly 
missing the door, in the next street, where 
it is really wanted. This applies to all sorts 
of labor, outside of the most highly organ- 
ized trades. 


Unavoidable Idleness 


The scandalous labor turnover last year, 
running in some factories as high as three 
or four hundred per cent, was one reason 
for the shortage of labor. As a very im- 
portant step to minimize unemployme nt 
there ought to be a thorough, nation-wide 
organization of labor exchanges, or em- 
ployment offices, under public control. The 
Federal Government made a good start in 
that direction as a war measure. But we 
need it no less as a peace measure, and the 
start should be persistently followed up. 

Unemployment is a chronic cause of pov- 
erty. Sometimes it is due to a general 
slackening of business or depression of in- 
dustry. That can be successfully attacked 
by creating reserves of work, especially 
public work, to take up the slack when un- 
employment threatens to become general 
on an important scale. To go further into 
that would be mainly to repeat what I wrote 
in a recent article on the subject. But 
there is always some unemployment even 
in good times. Partly it is a result of sea- 
sonal trades and occupations. In many 
cases they can be better organized and 
regularized so as to keep labor more fully 
employed. But after all that there will 
still be at a given time some margin of un- 
employed labor. The carpenter and brick- 
layer will be out of work between jobs; 
some other labor will be idle. 

Reports show two or three or four per 
cent of idle labor when there is no indus- 
trial depression. British trade-union re- 
turns over a series of years indicate two 
per cent as about the minimum of unem- 
ployment. England deals with the whole 
problem by state aided and directed insur- 
ance against unemployment. English ex- 
perience of that is so short and the last 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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“Best for every purpose” 










RINNELL Dress Gloves are to the 
well-groomed man or woman (or 
child) what sunshine is to a Spring 
(| day—the final touch of perfection. 





































_. In fit and finish, in style and distinction, in 
} t} materials and workmanship, they are the choice 
, # of people who really know. 
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im Sixty-two years of progressive knowledge and 


experience in glove making gives us the con- 
fidence to appeal to the fastidious, exacting, and 
q critical dressers. 


Grinnell Gloves are so made that they cannot 
fail to please—to give comfort, wear, fit, and that 































_ satisfaction to the wearer which comes from 
, distinctive style. 
1 So much more is put into Grinnell Gloves than 
a can be described in words or picture, that we 
q respectfully suggest that, at your first oppor- 
h tunity, you make it a point to ask your dealer 
iV to show you a pair. 
i] 
= Grinnell Dress Gloves for every occasion, from 
street wear to dress affairs, in suédes, 
mochas and capes; and in finely woven fabrics, 
single and duplexed; also in silks and wooli-kid. 
, For men, women, boys, and girls; for spring, 
summer, fall, and winter wear. 
y ; " . 
The Grinnell trade mark ts a sixty-two-year-old 
1 guaranty of quality—be sure that this mark 1s 
on your next pair of gloves. 
/ 
\ 
| 
i 
‘ 
\ 
le : . 
1919 Glove Book Free 
t The 1919 edition of the Grinnell Glove Book shows the correct styles 
\ Jar every purpose. We will mail it to you on request. Select the style you 
want—if your dealer hasn't it, give us his name and we will send him a 
: pair for your inspection. 
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In Active 
Service 


Kohl, whose pic 


Edwin P. 
ture appears above,although 
still in his twenties, has been 
in active service for eleven 
years—one year with Uncle 
Sam and ten years with us. 
Navy he 


everal rounds 


In his one year in the 
has already climbed 
up the ladder of promotion 


he 


spare-time Curtis sub 


And in his ten years with u 


devel ped 


cription business that finally paid 
7 a week profit for himself. 


$8000 Profit 


The $8 © in salary and com 


missions that he earned as a repr 


sentative of The Saturday Evening 


Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournaland 
The Country Gentleman paid his way 
through two universities and estab 
lished him in the law business, 
which he gave up at th ill of war. 
What he earned, 
you can earn also 
In the next few month mor 
than a half million Curtis subsert 
tions willexpire! We will pay YOU 
to collect the local renewals and 


new orders. 
If you have an hour of time t 
pare, even once a week, you can 


by this plan turn it into mon 


money that will replace the “ over 
time” you have lost since rush wat 
work ceased. 

The coupon will bring our com 
plete cash offer ithout obligating 
you at all 


sesesesees C UT ME OU T «eseseess 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
970 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


(, ft men: 
I me how 1 can make my spare time pay 
Name 
A ddre 
City State 














‘(Concluded from Page 122) 
four and a half years have developed such 
extraordinary conditions that it is impos- 
sible to speak very confidently or definitely 
of the result, yet no doubt that policy will 
be continued there. 
There is a considerable agitation for un- 


| employment insurance in the United States. 


On the other hand the carpenter and brick- 
layer—and the building trades generally, 
which are especially liable to between-jobs 
unemployment—have been fairly success- 
ful in dealing with it from another angle. 
Union carpenters in the East, for example, 
have been striking for an increase of pay 
from five and a half to six and a half dol- 
lars a day. 

In short, they have succeeded pretty 
well in raising wages to a point that fairly 
covers the unemployment risk. 

The best way of dealing with unemploy- 
ment in the United States—after providing 
for reserves of public works that will keep 
the wheels turning in a slack time—is to 
treat it as a standing charge upon labor 
exactly like the cost of living, and cover 
it by commensurate wages. Commonly in 
arbitrating labor disputes and wage scales 
cost of living is taken as a basis. But a 
reasonable calculation of cost of living must 
cover fifty-two weeks in the year, and the 
liability to unemployment during the year 
should always be taken into account. If 
cost of living is twenty dollars a week and 
there is traceable liability to three or four 
weeks’ unemployment the wage base should 
be twenty-two dollars. 

The more all these liabilities can be put 
into the regular weekly pay envelopes and 
directly into labor’s own hands, rather than 
covered by state-managed igsurance, the 
better. That ought to be the general prop- 
osition. Industrial accidents are a hazard 
that ought to be covered by insurance 
exactly as death is a hazard that ought to 
be covered by insurance. It comes upon the 
individual family—-any individual family; 


one out of a thousand as chance may 
elect—as an overwhelming calamity. You 
know it is likely to come at any time. Out 


of ten thousand it will hit somebody, maybe 
you, maybe Jones. It is a strictly and 
logically insurable risk. When women 
workers are in such a position that they 
cannot protect themselves against over- 
work and poverty wages which involve 
physical and moral deterioration, intelli- 
gent social intervention to limit hours and 
fix a minimum, bare-living wage is sound. 
But wherever a labor liability can be met 
by the regular wage, to be received and 
managed directly by labor itself, that is 
better than a state-insurance scheme. The 
minimum wage in every case ought to be 
one that takes the calculable liability to 
unemployment into account. Unemploy- 
ment due to industrial depression ought to 
be countered on a broadly organized plan. 
Those things are practicable and the lia- 
bility to unemployment must be met 
troadly it is a standing condition of in- 
dustry and a constant cause of poverty. 


Time Lost by Iliness 


As great a cause is sickness— many would 

ay a greater cause. The records of organ- 

ized charity covering the cases investigated 
by them often put sickness first among the 
reasons for dependency. It has been said, 
in fact, that sickness is the proximate cause 
of one-third of the poverty in the country. 
It isn’t only that sickness in attacking the 
breadwinner cuts off the family income, but 
attacking any member of the family it 
immediately increases expenses. A New Jer- 
sey commission reported last year that in- 
vestigation in a typical city showed nearly 
two and a half per cent of the population 
at a given time too ill to work. The com- 
mission concluded that sickness caused an 
average loss of seven days’ time in each 
year to all persons above fifteen years of 
families 


age. Forty-two per cent of the 
assisted by organized charity attributed 
their dependency to sickness. In New 


York the time lost on account of sickness 
was put at an average of nine days a year 
or, applied to the whole working popu- 
lation, forty million days annually. Of 
course last fall and winter, when the Span- 
ish influenza raged, the sickness loss rose 
to fearful heights. 

Doctors say fifty or sixty per cent of this 
sickness in ordinary times is preventable. 
Perhaps they set it too high, if they mean 
preventable by means that can reasonably 
be put into operation within the next few 
years. But undoubtedly a very great part 
of it is preventable by better sanitation, 
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better housing, and by putting the present 
resources of medical science at the com- 
mand of that part of the population which 
is least able to buy medical service and 
therefore least in the habit of resorting to 
it; generally the death rate is highest and 
sickness most prevalent among the worst- 
paid part of the population. That would 
mean stronger, better-equipped local and 
state health departments. A bill now be- 
fore the New York legislature, backed by 
the associated employers of the state, pro- 
poses a decided extension of the state’s 
health service at a cost of about nine mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

There is no reasonable doubt about the 
benefit of improving and extending public 
health service. Better housing and public 
hygiene generally are a part of the prob- 
lem. A prudent man who believes in medi- 
cal science at all, and who can afford it, 
calls in a doctor at the first definite sign of 
derangement in the family health. Putting 
medical science more readily at the service 
of those who are frightened by the expense 
and turning expert advice as to living con- 
ditions more extensively to that quarter 
are a good social investment. As the New 
York example indicates the cost of a de- 
cided extension of public health service is 
nothing to daunt any American common- 
wealth. 


Compulsory Sick Benefits 


Sickness is of course an insurable risk. 
Various fraternal organizations provide 
sick benefits for their members. A genera- 
tion ago Germany inaugurated compulsory 
nation-wide insurance against sickness 
among industrial wage earners. Thirty 
years’ experience has convinced Germany 
that it is a good social investment. A re- 
port made in December, 1915, by the 
American business men’s association in 
Berlin says: “Compulsory workmen’s in- 
surance has raised the working classes in 
Germany in respect to health, economy and 
standing in the community. Furthermore, 
hundreds of thousands now fighting on the 
field of battle for the Fatherland may trace 
their health and capacity to the timely and 
proper treatment received with the aid of 
sickness insurance.’’ Probably no question 
of continuing compulsory universal health 
insurance would be raised in Germany. 

Other countries have followed that lead 
in recent years, notably England, which 
adopted a universal compulsory health in- 
surance, or sickness insurance, law in 1911. 
The English law embraces all manual labor- 
ers bet ween sixteen and seventy years of age, 
and others whose yearly income is below 
eight hundred dollars. About fourteen mil- 
lion people are under the law. Vigorous 
agitation for similar compulsory insurance 
laws has appeared in the United States 
recently. In general the plan is to make the 
insurance obligatory upon all wage earners 
and others whose income falls below a 
stated sum—say a thousand or twelve 
hundred a year. Benefits include free serv- 
ices of doctor and nurse when needed, 
with necessary medicine and supplies and 
a cash payment during incapacity equal, 
say, to two-thirds of the wage. 

As to how the cost of this service is to be 
borne plans differ. Germany collects two- 
thirds of the cost from the employer and 
one-third from the employee. It is often 
proposed here to collect two-fifths from 
employers, two-fifths from workers and 
one-fifth from the state. On the other 
hand labor representatives often insist that 
the whole cost be borne by the employer 
to which employers vigorously object. And 
emplovers point out that if they bear the 
whole cost of the insurance they must have 
the privilege of subjecting employees, or 
applicants for employment, to a physical 
examination, much as life-insurance com- 
panies examine applicants for policies. 
Labor sees that that might work a constant 
discrimination against men who were really 
able to do the work required, yet who failed 
to come up to the mark set by the profes- 
sional examiners. 

No doubt many men who could have 
performed the duties of a soldier acceptably 
were rejected in the draft because they had 
defects, such as bad teeth or flat feet, which 
might incapacitate them. In fact about a 
third of the men examined in the draft were 
found defective at some point. Examina- 
tion of workmen by like professional stand- 
ards might easily foreclose a great number 
of men from occupations upon which they 
had depended for a livelihood, and so create 
a big class of technically unemployable, or 
of persons who could not get the sort of 
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employment which was most advantageous 
tothem. Undoubtedly labor would bitterly 
oppose any such physical examination. 

A compulsory health-insurance bill was 
before the New York legislature last year. 
Estimates of the probable cost ran to a 
hundred and thirty million dollars a year, 
or even higher. Employers said that would 
be an oppressive tax on the industries of 
the state. But if the estimates were right, 
then it is a fair inference that an equal loss 
is now falling on the workmen of the state 
through sickness. In fact an average loss 
of nine days’ wages at three dollars a day 
would come to about a hundred and twenty 
millions, without counting the cost of med- 
ical attendance. 

This year Governor Smith is pushing an- 
other health-insurance measure. As to the 
general proposition that vigorous steps 
should be taken by the state to attack the 
huge loss which now falls upon wage earn- 
ers through sickness there is really no dif- 
ference of opinion. Employers are as heartily 
in favor of that as labor organizations are. 
But there is decided difference as to what 
means should be taken and how the cost 
should be assessed. 

The agitation for compulsory, state- 
managed health insurance—or sickness in- 
surance—-substantially on the plan adopted 
in Germany, England and other foreign 
countries, has already had good results, 
however. In New York, for example, as 
noted above, associated employers are 
backing a bill by which the state health de- 
partment’s activities would be much ex- 
tended, including free physical examination 
and medical and nursing services for those 
unable to pay. It is a reasonable inference 
that the agitation for compulsory health 
insurance was what inspired the employers 
to take this step. Governor Smith argues 
that compulsory health insurance will de- 
cidedly lessen sickness because assessing 
the sickness cost will prompt everybody 
concerned to seek every means of prevent- 
ing illness for the sake of lowering the cost. 

Unquestionably public health is a sub- 
ject that needs most vigorous agitation. 
Sickness loss now falls with crushing force 
upon a large body of people who are least 
able to protect themselves against it and is 
a big chronic cause of poverty. Without 
doubt there are perfectly practicable means, 
the use of which would entail no oppres- 
sive burden upon anybody, for reducing the 
liability to sickness. They include better 
housing, sanitation, hygiene, medical ad- 
vice and attendance, closer inspection of 
foods, and the like. Until last year’s plague 
visited the country the death rate in the 
registration area had been steadily falling 
for twenty years. In general the means by 
which that was accomplished are well known 
and can be more vigorously applied. 


Insurance Against Poverty 


Sickness is an insurable risk and there is 
no doubt that some very comprehensive 
and acceptable scheme of insurance against 
it will yet be worked out. Whether, in the 
United States, it will be a compulsory, state- 
managed scheme is by no means so certain. 
But the more that subject is agitated the 
faster sickness loss will be reduced, for agi- 
tation will direct attention to public health, 
and means that are tried and proved will 
be more extensively employed to prevent 
sickness. 

Steady, intelligent public attention is 
what the whole problem of poverty needs. 
There is no doubt that a great part of it is 
preventable. The poor, it is true, we have 
always had with us. Time was when we 
had always had slavery and smallpox with 
us. Now out of five hundred thousand 
persons, one person dies annually of 
smallpox in the United States. Time 
was when slavery and smallpox were gen- 
erally taken as a matter of course. As soon 
as they ceased being taken as a matter 
of course they were put into the way of 
practically disappearing—not by an 
magic formula but by tireless, sure-footed, 
practical-minded effort. 

At length we have the means of reduci ing 
poverty to its practically irreducible mini- 
mum. It is only very recently, as history 
runs, that we have had those means. But 
now we have the wealth — not enough wealth 
for a limousine and a grand piano to every 
inhabitant and a four-hour workday; ,but 
enough for the essentials of decent physical 
existence to every family. We have the 
social and industrial organization and the 
body of scientific knowledge. Poverty is a 
social loss and a social danger. We 
take out an insurance policy against it. 
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ready a beautiful new 
Art-Rug chart show- 
ing the full line of pat- 
terns in the actual 
colors. Send for your 
copy today and select 
just the rugs to harmo- 
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Look for the 
Gold Seal 

Of aé/ the facts in 
this advertisement 
The Congoleum 
Company gives you 
its assurance by past- 
ing on the face of every 
Art-Rug and on every 
two yards of other 
Congoleum Floor 
Coverings a Gold 
Seal, like that illus- 
trated, bearing the 
words ‘Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded.’’ If you 
don’t find the Gold 
Seal have the dealer 
show you the name 
**Congoleum”’ stamp 
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Colors and Patterns for Every Room in the House 


HERE is nothing haphazard 

about Congoleum Art-Rug de- 
signs and colors. They are planned 
by specialists who have devoted their 
lives to the art of producing patterns 
and color combinations that meet the 
demand for artistic floor-coverings 
for every hcme need. 

Congoleum designs are printed in 
seven to twelve colors on a special 
base material that is durable, sanitary 
and economical, making a tough sur- 
face that resists wear wonderfully. 


Other Congoleum 
Features 


Owing to the sanitary body and 
firm, non-absorbent surface Con- 
goleum Art-Rugs can be cleaned in 


a few seconds with a damp mop. 
How much easier this is than to 
sweep and pound the dirt out of a 
fabric rug. 

They lie flat on the floor and do 
not curl or kick up. They never in- 
terfere with swinging doors. 

You save money from the day 
you buy Congoleum Art-Rugs be- 
cause of their low price and remark 
able wearing qualities. The sizes and 
prices are: 

6x9 feet $8.75; 742xg teet $10.60; 9xg 
feet $12.75; 9 x 10% feet $14.85; 9 xX 12 
feet $17.00. 


» 


Congoleum Floor- 
Coverings 


Congoleum Art-Carpets (3? yards 
—. 
wide)—our newest product. Their 


extra width enables you to cover 
many rooms without a seam. Made 
in beautiful 12-color patterns suit 
able for living-room, bedroom, din 
ing-room, hall, etc. Price $1 .25 per 
square yard. 

Congoleum (2 yards wide)—the 
original Congoleum for use over the 
entire floor. Made in the usual floor 
covering width of 2 yards and ina 
wide sange of splendid patterns for 
kitchen, bathroom, pantry, etc. 
Prices $1.15 per square yard. 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15 per cent 


higher than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25 
per cent higher. All prices t to change without 
notice. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago The Company Boston 


Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.§ 
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IG buildings the world over are an embodiment of ‘‘Shoulders of Strength’’. The 


modern sky-scraper, a skeleton of steel and stone, lasting as the Pyramids, gets its 


strength from its 1-Beam frame. 


The I-Beam is a striking example of the scientific use of ‘‘Shoulders of Strength’’. 


Note, in 


the picture, how the I-Beam’s shoulders brace its supporting surfaces—how they give 
greater strength at the points where strain is most severe. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


The principle of the I-Beam is built into Ajax Tires. 
Study the pictured section of the Ajax Road King. 
See those strong, flexible supporting shoulders at 
the base of the tread. Thousands and thousands of 
users attest the mileage-adding value of this 
exclusive Ajax feature. 


The Ajax Road King, in actual mileage achieve- 
ment, has earned its great popularity. ‘‘Shoulders 
of Strength” give it more tread on the road—more 
rubber where it should be. Friction is evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire tread surface. This means 


longer wear. The Road King serves you equally 
well on the light, the medium or the heavy car. 
It has the strength that means true service in 
every sense of the word. 


Ajax Tires are 97% Owner’s Choice —this big per- 
centage of the total annual output being chosen by 
individual car owners to replace some other make. 


Use Ajax Tires—Ajax Tubes—Ajax H. Q. Tire 
Accessories. Buy from your nearest Ajax Tire 
Supply Depot. Write for the descriptive booklet 
—Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 
AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in Leading Cities 


ASAX TIRES 
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and more sensitive. Every time he heard a 
laugh he was sure that it was directed at 
him; and because he so uncomfortably 
looked away from the absent-minded gaze 
of fellow passengers he made them gaze the 
harder. 

The beautiful self-confidence which had 
always concealed Mr. McGee’s slight de- 
fects from himself and had helped him to 
rise to the position of assistant to the rail- 
way president was torn away, and he began 
to doubt himself, began to feel that others 
must doubt him. When he finally crept up 
the cement incline in the New York sta- 
tion, after a writhing glance at the red- 
caps, to see if New Yorkers would notice 
his ludicrousness as much as people had on 
the way through—he wondered if he could 
not return to Vernon and wire the steam- 
ship directors that he was ill. 

He was not exaggerating about the im- 
portance of this trip to New York. The 
directors of the Citrus and Southern Line 
- ally were waiting for him. They needed 
him. 

It is a curious fact of psychological eco- 
nomics that there are almost as many 
large employers waiting and praying for the 
chance to pay tens of thousands a year to 
dependable young men as there are de- 
pendable young men waiting and praying 
for the chance to earn a thousand a year. 
The president of the Citrus and Southern, 
the pouchy blob-nosed dean of South 
American and West Indian shipping, had 
been in the hospital for six months, after 
peritonitis. From his bed he had vaguely 
directed the policies of the company. 
Things had run well enough, with the old 
clerks working mechanically. But a crisis 
had come. The company had either to ex- 
pand or break. 

The Green Feather Line, weary of litiga- 
tion, wanted to sell all its ships to the Citrus 
and Southern, which if it bought them 
might double its business. If some other 
company bought them and vigorously in- 
creased competition the Citrus and Southern 
might be ruined. 

The Citrus and Southern held a five 
months’ option. By the end of that period 
they hoped to have found the man who 
could connect the sick president’s brain 
with the general office’s body—and they 
believed that in Palmer McGee they had 
found that man. 

McGee did not know how carefully he 
had been watched. He had never met one 
of the directors or officers of the Citrus and 
Southern, had never seen one of them, and 
their correspondence had been polite but 
not exciting. But the two suave gentlemen 
who had been poking about Vernon lately 
had been commercial secret agents of the 
Titanic Rating and Credit Company; and 
they knew all about McGee, from the 
number of drinks he had at the club to the 
amount of his bank account and his manner 
of listening to the stories of the chief ship- 
pers of the M. & D. R. R. 

The Citrus and Southern chiefs were cer- 
tain that they had found theirman. McGee 
was to be sent to Buenos Aires, but only 
on test. If he was as good as they thought, 
he would in three months be brought back 
as vice president, at a salary nearly four 
times as large as the one he had received in 
Vernon. In this crisis they had the gener- 
osity of despair. 

They were to meet McGee in the presi- 
dent’s suite at the hospital at four-thirty; 
and the train got in at three-fifteen. 

McGee went to a hotel, and sat still, 
seared, looking at himself in a dressing- 
table mirror. He became momently more 
rustic, more tough, more skinned and awk- 
ward in his own eyes. 

He called up the hospital, got the presi- 
dent. “Th- this is McGee. I’m coming 
right over,”’ he quavered. 

“Huh! That fellow sounds kind of light- 
waisted. Not much self-confidence,” com- 
plained the president to his old friend, the 
chairman of the board of directors. ‘‘ Here, 
prop me up, Billy. We must give him a 
thorough look-over. Can’t take any 
chances.” 

The note of doubt was a germ which in- 
stantly infected the chairman. ‘“ That’s 
too bad. The Rating and Credit people 
reported he was a find, But still—of 
course ——"’ 

When Palmer McGee faced the president, 
the first vice president and a committee of 
four directors, three of the six had already 
turned from welcoming eagerness to stilly 
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doubt. He felt that doubt. But he inter- 
preted it thus: 

“They think I’m a complete boob to 
have a haircut like this. Think I don’t 
know any better. And I can’t explain. 
Mustn’t admit that I know there’s anything 
wrong—mustn’t admit I was an easy mark 
and let a drunken barber carve me up.” 

He was so busy with these corroding re- 
flections that he did not quite catch the 
a 4 question which the president fired 
at 

8 McGee, what’s your opinion of the fu- 
ture of the competition between Australian 
wheat and the Argentine crop?” 

“[—I—I didn’t quite understand you, 
sir,”” lamented poor McGee, victim of the 
cat of the trembling stars. 

The president thought to himself: “If he 
can’t get as dead simple a question as 
that ——- Wonder if the first vice president 
wouldn’t do, after all? No. Too old- 
fogyish.” 

While he meditated he was repeating the 
query, without much interest; and without 
interest he heard McGee's thorough but 
shaky answer. 

And McGee forgot to put in his unusual 
information about the future of New Zea- 
land grain. 

Two hours later the president and di- 
rectors decided that McGee “wouldn't 
quite do”; which meant that he wouldn't 
do at all; and they wearily began to talk 
of other candidates for the position. None 
of the others were satisfactory. 

Four months later they decided that 
they would have to go slow; wait for the 
president to recover. They could find no 
one adaptable enough to coérdinate the 
president and the working management. 
So they gave up their option on the steam- 
ers of the Green Feather Line. 

The best of the jest was that Palmer 
McGee had looked rather well in his flip- 
pant haircut. Because the Chapel Street 
barber had started cutting his hair a cer- 
tain length when he had been a Freshman 
in Yale he had kept up that mode, which 
was respectable but dull. But the semi- 
shave had brought out his energetic neck 
muscles. Never had he looked so taut and 
trim. Though dozens of people between 
the Vernon barber shop and the New 
York hospital had noticed his uneasiness 
none of them had considered his coiffure 
queer—they had merely wondered whether 
he was an embezzler or a forger. 

McGee returned to Vernon broken, and 
General Coreos y Dulce, ex-president of the 
Central American republic of San Colo- 
quin, entered the train of victims of Willis 
Stodeport, of Scrimmins Street. 

The general had colonized Ynez Island, 
lying off the coast of San Coloquin. Fields 
of cane and coffee he had created, and he 
was happily expropriating two thousand 
melodious natives. The general was a 
merry and easy ruler. When he had ac- 
cepted the presidency of San Coloquin, 
after certain military misunderstandings, 
he hadn’t even executed anybody—except 
a cousin or two, merely for politeness’ sake. 

His colony on Ynez Island was served by 
the steamers of the Green Feather Line. 
The business was not yet sufficient to war- 
rant a regular stop, but General Dulce had 
a private agreement with the manager of 
the Green Feather, as well as one with the 
sick president of the Citrus and Southern, 
which latter agreement was to take effect if 
the company took over the Green Feather 
boats. 

But when the Citrus and Southern gave 
up their option the Green Feather fleet was 
bought, not by another Atlantic line, but 
by a Seattle firm, for their Alaskan and 
Siberian trade. Consequently the general 


had to depend for service on a tin-can line 
which ran out of San Coloquin. 

The owner of that line hated the general; 
had hated him when the general had been 


THE CAT OF THE STARS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 
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president, and had added to that hate with 
every meditative gin rickey he had sipped 
in the long years since. The general's fruit 
spoiled aboard the creaky old steamers; it 
was always too late to catch the boat 
north. His coffee was drenched, and his 
sugar short weight. When the general des- 
perately bought a freighter of his own it 
was mysteriously burned. 

Poverty and failure closed in on Ynez 
Island. The colonists hadn’t enough to eat 
When the influenza reached the island the 

weakened natives died in hordes. Some of 
them fled to the mainland, carrying the 
disease. The number of fatalities that would 
probably have been prevented by comfort 
and proper food and a supply of drugs has 
been estimated by Dr. Prof. Sir Henry 
Henson Sturgis at three thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety. One of the last to die was 
the broken-hearted general. 

Before he died the wheel of Fate had 
turned past him and stopped at a certain 
European monarch. The general had in all 
his colonizing and his financial schemes 
been merely the secret agent of that mon- 
arch. The king was uncomfortable on his 
throne. It rocked and squeaked and 
threatened to give way at the seat. It was 
kept together only by many fees for re- 
pairs—jolly gifts to the duke who hypo- 
critically led the opposition party, to a 
foreign agent, to certain clerics and editors 
and professors, even to the ostensible leader 
of the left wing of the radical party. 

Five years before Willis Stodeport had 
patted Adolphus Josephus Mudface, the 
king had realized that he was in danger of 
using up all his private estate. He had spec- 
ulated. He had called General Coreos y 
Dulce from Central America; and it was 
royalty’s own money that had developed 
the colonization of Ynez Island. 

It had been impossible for the king to 
keep in touch with the details of the coloni 
zation. Had he learned of the loss of the 
Green Feather service he might have 
raised funds for the purchase of the whole 
fleet when the Citrus and Southern gave 
up the option. But the proud, dogged gen- 
eral, with his sky-climbing mustachios and 
his belief that one Castilian was cleverer 
than four Andalusians or eight gringos, had 
been certain that he could pull through 
without help from the royal master. 

It was not till the approach of death 
that he sent the coded cablegram which in- 
formed the king that he could expect no 
income from Ynez Island. Then the mon- 
arch knew that he could not keep his prom- 
ises to certain peers and ministers; that his 
wordiest supporters would join the repub- 
lican movement; that the gold-crusted but 
shaky-legged throne would at any moment 
be kicked out from beneath him by rude 
persons in mechanics’ boots. 

So it came to pass that at a certain hour 
the farthest stars quivered with mystic 
forces from the far-off fleck of dust called 
Earth, forces which would, just for a 
sketchy beginning, change all the bound- 
aries and customs of Southern Europe. 
The king had at that hour desperately 
called in the two ministers and the one for- 
eign emissary whom he trusted, and with 
that famous weak smile had murmured: 
‘Gentlemen, it is the end. Shall I flee or 
or ——— You remember they didn’t give my 
cousin the funeral even of a private gentle- 
man.” 

At that hour, in a hovel in the Jamaica 
negro quarter of the capital of San Colo- 
quin, General Coreos y Dulce, friend of 
composers and masters of science, was 
dying of nothing at all but sick hope and 
coldly creeping fear, and a belief that he 
had pneumonia. 

A thousand and more miles away the 
president of the Citrus and Southern 
Steamship Company was writing his resig- 
nation. His old friend, the chairman of the 
board of directors, again begged: “‘ But this 









means the ruin of the « company, Ben. We 
can't go on without you. 

“T know, Billy,” the president sighed, 
“but I’m all in. If we could have found 
someone to carry out my ideas I could have 
pulled through--and the company could 
have. Shame we were fooled about that 
McGee fellow. If we hadn’t wasted so 
much time looking him over we might 
have had time to find the right man, and 
he’d have taken enough worry off my 
shoulders so that Well, I'll about 
pass out in three months, I reckon, old 
man. Let’s have one more go at pinochle. 
I have a hunch I’m going to get double 
pinochle.”’ 

About half an hour after that, and half a 
continent away, Palmer McGee left the 
home of the president of the M. & D. R. R. 
He walked as one dreaming. The railroad 
president had said: “I don't know what 
the trouble is, my boy, but you haven’t 
been worth a hang for quite a while now 
And you're drinking too much. Better go off 
some place and get hold of yourself.” 

McGee crawled to the nearest telegraph 
office that was open, and sent a wire to the 
Buffalo & Bangor, accepting their offer in 
the purchasing department. The salary 
was not less than the one he had been receiv- 
ing, but there was little future. Afterward 
he had a cocktail, the fourth that evening. 

It cannot be authoritatively determined 
whether it was that evening or the one be- 
fore that a barber named Discopolos first 
actually struck his wife, and she observed, 
“All right. I'll leave you.” The neighbors 
say that though this was the first time he 
had mauled her, things bad been going 
badly with them for many months. One of 
them asserts that the trouble started on an 
evening when Discopolos had promised to 
come home to supper, but had not shown 
up till one-thirty in the morning. It seems 
that, though he had forgotten it, this had 
been her birthday, and she, poor mouse, 
had prepared a gay little feast for them. 

But it is certainly known that at the 
same hour on the same evening there was 
much peace and much study of the news- 
paper comics in the house of the Stodeports 
on Scrimmins Street. 

Willis stooped to pull the tail of Adol 
phus Josephus Mudface, now a half-grown 
cat. Mrs. Stodeport complained: “ Now, 
Willie, do let that cat alone! He might 
scratch you, and you'll get fleas and things 
No telling what-all might happe n if you go 
-_"“; and fooling with 

Mr. Stodeport yawningly interrupted: 
“Oh, let the child alone! Way you go on, 
might think something dreadful would 
happen, just because he strokes a cat. | 
suppose probably he might get one of these 
germs, and spread it, and before he got 
through with it, maybe be the cause of two 
three people taking sick! Ha, ha, ha! Or 
maybe he might make somebody rob a 
bank or something just awful! Ha, ha, ha! 
You better hold in your imagination, 
mamma! We-ell as 

Mr. Stodeport yawned, and put the cat 
out, and yawned, and wound the clock, and 
yawned, and went up to bed, still chuck 
ling over his fancy about Willis having a 
mysterious effect on persons five or six 
blocks away. 

At exactly that moment in a medieval 
castle about four thousand miles from 
Willis Stodeport the king of an ancient 
nation sighed to the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Arden, K. C. B., special and secret 
emissary of the British throne: ‘“ Yes, it is 
the twilight of the gods. I take some little 
pride in saying that even in my downfall 
I can see clearly the mysteries of Fate. | 
know definitely that my misfortune is a 
link in a chain of ¢ events that impressively 
sti arte od with 

with the loss of thousands of lives 
and millions of pounds, in San Coloquin,” 
mused Lord Arden 

“No! No! No! Nothing so earthly and 
petty. I have long been a student of astrol 
ogy. My astrologer and I have determined 
that this evil chance of myself and my poor 
people is but the last act in a cosmic trag- 
edy that started with an esoteric change in 
the magnetism of Azimech, the cold and 
virgin star. At least it is comforting to 
know that my sorrows originated in noth 
ing trivial, but have been willed by the 
brooding stars in the farthest abysses of 
eternal night, and that : 

“Um. Oh, yes. Yes, I see,” 
of Arden. 


said the Earl 
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The Fact 


You ll find the best argument for the use of Timken 
Taper under the hub caps of nine out of ten of the different 
makes of cars you see parked by the curb downtown. It’s 
there, and it wouldn't be there unless it rendered the per- 
formance which experienced car owners demand and experi- 
enced builders and engineers provide for. 


Write down the names of the ten 
best-built American motor cars and 
motor trucks—or the twenty best— 
or the fifty best—or the hundred best, 
if your knowledge will carry you that far. 


Then check your list by the booklet 


“The Companies Timken Keeps,” and 
you'll find ninety per cent of the names 
you've selected have Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings under their hub caps 

Send for the book and make the 
test. We'll be glad to mail you a copy. 


The Reasons 


“Why have Timken Bearings established this leader- 
ship?” you ask. 


First, because they are correctly 
designed for the work they have to do. 
Secondly, because in every other point 
of bearing quality they measure up to 
that superiority in design. 

The Timken tapered design was the 
first practical answer to the first 
automobile engineer’s question: 

‘“*How can a motor-car bearing resist 
the forces of speed, load pressures, 


shocks and vibration? How can it stand 
the severity of the punishment without 
wearing out?”’ 

Exactly how Timken Taper answered 
that question is explained in another 
well-known Timken book ‘‘How Can I 
Tell?’’ Send for it—read it—and if 
anyone asks you the reason for Timken 
success, you'll be able to tell him. 


. THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. G 
Canton, Ohio ‘ 


Dotted lines show how the 
inside of the “cup” of a Timken 
Bearing is tapered to fit over 
the tapered rollers 
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Carborundum Whee 


Carborundum has revolutionized marble and 
stone working. 


In the old days marble mouldings were laboriously cut by hand— 
chiseled out roughly and then polished by tedious days of rubbing. 


Intricate designs in mouldings or balusters were not possible—nor was it possible 
to secure uniformity in design and finish. 





Marble slabs were crudely cut or sawed and then rubbed to the desired size and 
shape. The marble working industry was painfully limited. 


Moulding marbi : ey Carborundum has changed all this. 
4 usters th . . e ° ° ° 
Carborundy Che marble working industry has been revolutionized— its scope has been greatly 


broadened—the cost of production has been reduced to a fraction of what it was 
a few years ago—and the products themselves have been wonderfully beautified. 


Forming mar 


With Carborundum cutting and polishing wheels, miles of mouldings of intricate 
design, hundreds of balusters and marble fittings can be turned out at a star- 
tlingly lessened cost, in days’ less time—each piece true to design, each edge sharp 
and clean, each surface amazingly uniform in finish. 
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And in the ordinary sawing or coping of marble slabs Carborundum Wheels have 
worked veritable miracles. They cut marble as easily as a saw goes through a 
plank. Cutting 72 inches of marble one inch thick in a minute is not an unusual 
performance. 


And in the polishing of granite and the sawing and surfacing of stone and slate 
Carborundum is showing equally remarkable efficiency. 

The marble and stone working trades are merely typical of the service rendered 
to industry by Carborundum products. 








Carborundum products include Carborundum and Aloxite Wheels for every 
conceivable grinding operation from the snagging of the roughest castings to the 
sharpening of a razor, the buffing of shoes and leather and the polishing of jewels. 





urjacing grantie win Caroorundum grains Carborundum Service Men help you to get ‘‘ The Right Wheel in the Right Place.” 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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[From Miss Virgilia Guesclin, at Seastrand-on-Sea, Somewhere on the 
Atlantic Coast, to Miss Martha CGueselin, at Cherokee Island, South 
Carolina. ] 

EAR MATT: We have been brought up all wrong. 

You must know before it is too late that an educa- 

tion in the classics and the humanities is worse than 
no help when your business becomes entertaining young 
men. 

The world is altogether different from Cherokee Island. 
Everything is different—the food, the ideals, the clothes; 
but most especially the conversation. They flash at you 
like a heliograph, and expect you to fill.up the interstices 
or else drop behind and not matter. Claryce—you will 
hear plenty about her later—lent me a book of what they 
call vers libre, which I found enthralling but most unsettling. 
I can imagine that it would give the colonel acute poly- 
phobia, it is so different from Mr. Pope. More than any- 
thing it reminds me of the prisms on the hall chandelier at 
home of a summer morning, whipping you over the eyes 
with rainbows. Everything here is like that. People no 
longer speak unconscious prose, like Monsieur Jourdain; 
they spatter free verse. 

What I started out to say when one thing led to another 
was that I see no way of giving you a rounded impression. 
The best I can do is to keep a sort of diary to register 
flashes, and send it to you when it seems to want to go. 
But remember, if you show it to the colonel wickedness 
shall be its own reward, because thenceforth I shall write 
with an eye on the colonel, and spare him anything that 
might bring the blush to the cheek of the middle-aged 
person. 

Where shall I begin? 

The background seems the logical way. I have made a 
change of skies, because that and the sea are not ours at 
all. The blues are warmer, instead of our clear cobalts. 
And in place of our saffron beach, burned bare for half a 
mile inland straight into a jungle of palmettos and water 
cedars, here a bluff full of birches hangs right over the 
water, with terraces of trees leading into the air behind. 
And the rocks are more beautiful than statues. 

The hotel is merely a hotel, like the illustrations. The 
huge piazzas flung out like fringe round it have no Vene- 
tians, only red-striped awnings, and you sit in the glare. 
It seems to me that women who care so much about their 
appearance would adopt our most becoming jalousie 
habits at least. 

Certainly here your sins in the way of make-up inevi- 
tably find you out. 

Lieutenant Moor stands it better than anybody. He 
shall be presented formally, allin good time. When he was 
made God seems to have left out everything but the abso- 
lute essentials, and the result is a sort of spare perfection. 
He is as clear-cut as a yacht. I catch myself staring. I 
do not believe that anybody ever wasted time looking at 
Helen when Achilles was round. 

One bit of fascinating economy about him is his silence. 
You wonder how anything so apparently obvious can be 
so mysterious. I wish that I could catch it. 

The trouble is that I have nobody to ask elucidation of 
when things baffle me. Aunt Florine, in her delightfully 
vague way, takes everything for granted. My only salva- 
tion lies in getting information by a sort of process of 
absorption, because when I use the Socratic method every- 
body is entirely amused. 

My one comfort is old Minty. Her black face is like a 
chunk of home. She looks more like a witch giantess than 
ever in a Frenchy little cap instead of a head handkerchief, 
and she still has her occult way of finding out everything. 
She saved me from wearing spats with the wrong frock. 
She turns Aunt Florine out twice a day, a work of art. 
The night we got here she picked me up from the couch 
where I had collapsed, gave me a hot bath and a rub, and 
only really waked me when she was buttoning my neck. 
Then she sat on the bed and laughed until she rocked it. 

‘Seem laike I got a baby ’gain,”’ she chortled. ‘‘ Das de 
fust nightgownd I seen sence I lef’ home.’ 

“What's wrong with my nightdress?” I demanded. It 
was the kind we have always worn—good substantial 
English nainsook with a band and a button at the throat 
and wrists. My best scalloping was on the ruffles. 

“Wrong?” she gasped. “‘ Nuttin’ wrong. It’s right ’tell 
it’s righteous.” 

“What kind do they wear here?”’ 

“*Evenin’ gownds an’ perjummies, an’ the pattern on de 
cretonne chai’back showin’ troo ’em. Yo'd be a treat for 
de doctor.” 

I don’t believe it. 

This letter must run to catch the last mail. Remember 
to mark the lessons for next Sunday, it puts the colonel out 
so to hunt them up. And look after Flight’s lame leg. He 
will follow the colonel about. Keep them apart. 

Yours, GILLIE. 
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ID =—By Beatrice Ravenel 


Aunt Florine has been most generous. Boxes of thrilling 
things. It takes time to get into a modern frock, because 
it really begins with the most intimate undergarment; but 
the end justifies the means. I am saving some of the 
youngest-looking aggregations for you. 

Oh, did I mention that Dick is here? 


EAR MATT (or Diary, whichever it is): This, Claryce 

says, is not a really fashionable, only a “nice’’ place. 
One summer resort differeth from another in glory, and we 
are a highly respectable, rather expensive resort where the 
same people come year after year. ‘‘ Dull as ditch-water. 
As we can't afford Newport I should prefer one of those 
Bohemian colonies where anything happens,” says Claryce. 
“But mamma insists that they get you nowhere.” 

You remember that when Evalina went into the world 
adventures assailed her; and even Miss Ferrier’s Mary 
collected a few, including a desirable naval officer. But if 
Claryce, who comes from New York, with her vivid good 
looks and her great sophistication— perhaps knowingness 
is the juster word—cannot make anything happen, how 
should a country mouse hope to succeed? 

She and her mamma share our table. Mrs. Morrison is 
what our grandmothers would have called a presence, and 
our grandfathers a demd fine woman. She looks about 
with a lorgnon as who should say: ‘Yes, I am a widow, 
and I should scorn to be anything else."’ She and Aunt 
Florine discuss therapeutics and genealogies by the meal. 
After some moot point Aunt Florine says resignedly: 
“‘Did you hear her say, dear child, that her great-grand- 
father had married a De Lancy? So he did, but that was 
en secondes noces. How one can inherit so much gentility 
from one’s step-great-grandmother passes my comprehen 
sion.”” Which is scathing from her. “ But the music they 
play nowadays is enough to confuse anyone.” Which is 
her charity. 

You would love the dining room. Eighteen is a little old 
to enjoy it. It is so full of life, and people, and red hanging 
baskets of flowers, and music coming through the piazza 
windows, and some forks frankly tangoing, and drifts of 
fugitive food and conversation. There is a table beyond 
ours on which my mind is always intruding. As the colonel 
says, nothing is more inelegant than undue interest in 
strangers; but, then, all these strangers seem to take an 
interest in me. 

Facing me is the delightful-looking lieutenant aforesaid, 
the most utterly groomed thing in his white uniform, fined 
down, just a trifle like a supercilious seraph. He is said to 
be here on sick leave, but he looks entirely fit. 

On his right sits a stooping elderly gentleman in a clerical 
waistcoat. He wears mandarin spectacles that give him 
the beam of a kindly Christian owl. His clothes are good 
but put on as though he had been pondering higher things. 

“The Reverend Colin McDonald, from Washington,” 
flutters Aunt Florine. 

“Heard of him; writes; philanthropist. Must have 
money,”’ suggests Mrs. Morrison, regarding him specu- 
latively. 

‘A large competence. A most brilliant conversatior 
alist,” whispers Aunt Florine pinkly. I am sure that he is 
the elderly and highly creditable romance that keeps her 
young. 

On Lieutenant Moor’s left is something that justifies 
curiosity. It is in navy white, also, arabesqued with iron 
rust. It gazes out of the falcon eyes and over the truculent 
mustachios of a pirate, and you hope against hope that its 
rising will reveal a scarlet cummerbund knotted about the 
middle. 

“Do you mean,” marvels Claryce, “that you have 
never heard of Paul Fontaine? What have you read?” 

And the colonel, who thinks that he has made us read 
everything of importance! 

The fourth man, with his back to me, is— Dick. 

I have no right to object to his being here. But doesn’t 
it seem to you that after getting his captain’s commission 
at Oglethorpe he would be impatient at “ wearing the blue 
chains of the ocean,” and chafe to be turned loose in 
France?’ He seems maddeningly contented. He met us at 
the station, having arranged everything. ‘‘Here?"” sang 
Aunt Florine, who treats him like a nephew. “Here?” 
grumbled I. “‘ Yes,” answered he in his usual clairvoyant 
manner, which is so tiresome; ‘“‘they also serve who only 
stand and hate.” 

Had he chosen a summer hotel of a different constella- 
tion it would have been more tactful. Just because his 
father and the colonel have made their feudal plans for 
allying the families—which I am supposed to be ignorant 
of —is no reason why I should fall in with them. The fact 
that he owns three-quarters of Cherokee and much besides, 
and we own one-quarter and nothing, makes it worse. 
When Dick steps in front of me with that proprietary droop 
of the shoulders I feel as though the shadow of one of the 





columns of Lamboli Hall were bending over and engulfing 
me. If I were a detective I should write a monograph or 
shoulders. They are far more betraying than eyes 

When you start on a search for adventures the best way 
is to play that you are somebody else. But is there any 
thing so bad as even an inarticulate suitor to remind you 
that you are you? If an adventure appeared in the offing 
a rakish craft with spanking wings, it would never get 
through Dick’s barrage, so help him God! He would bring 
it down, all in the way of business 

He isn’t an event; heisn’t a career; he is merely a state 
of life. 

Good night. GILLIE 


EAR DI (short for Diary, but it might also be short for 
Diana, the very name for a young maid's confidants 

I am to Claryce a wonder and a wild desire. The wonder is 

for what I do not know, and the desire is to enlighten me 

This morning a crowd of us were sitting on the sand 


between dips. I understood the smiles when Minty fol 
lowed me down with a white burnoose sort of a wrap and 
Aunt Florine’s orders. Personally I consider human arms 


and legs delightful things. Then Miss Brunne, a large fair 
woman with sly, good-natured eyes, murmured: ‘“‘My 
Gawd, the mawking bird flew inter the clawset 
mawnin’.”’ Naturally I had said nothing of the kind 
Her own r’'s are detonating. It would never occur to me to 


mention the fact, but this must be the place where the 


writers of dialect stories coilect their specimens. ‘‘ Hoy 
adorable! Aren't you glad she came?” 
‘Very,”” agreed Lieutenant Moor, his angles disposed 


on the sand with the effect of a bas-relief llow did she 


happen to come 


tJecause I wanted to see the world,” said I tr ithfully 
Then they shouted, they rolled on the sand and sang in 
chorus: “She wanted to see the world, and so she came to 


Seastrand.”” They made a chant of it with strophe and 
antistrophe. At last Claryce put her arm round me and 
said: ‘ Leave dear child alone. Don't mindthem. They're 
crazy but harmless 

“They like you anyhow,” she comforted after they 
had gone, ‘‘or they wouldn't all call you dear child, as your 
aunt doe 

Then she began the radioactivity which is the world 
brand of talk 

“Standoflishness doesn’t get you anywhere Good 
fences make good neighbors but mighty poor lover 
What men want is naturalness, a good fellow. The accen 
tuation of the difference of sex—oh, ye 
ter of moods For every day they want to feel at home 
That’s where the married women score 
a glance of armed neutrality at the long side lines’ on the 


, but that’s a mat 
"said Claryce with 


piazza. 


So unfair. But the kind of woman I hate is that 
Miss Brunne, her red hair under a cardinal parasol, her 
hort skirt giving the feeling of trailing, a brilliant almost 
succulent figure, smiled down as she went by. She always 
SMmLues 
**She calls herself Miss Vera Brunne, actress of sorts, Oi 
course she’s married. Lectures, séance that sort of thing. 


Do you notice how he pursue Mi vor? Of course the hus 


band hunt is in the air, but she’s different Mamma's 
favorite sport is to avoid meeting her. She has a room neat 
ours. There are storie he glanced sideways. ‘‘ Mei 
like her.” 
Naturally. She's lovely, the whole six feet of her 
“And,” added Claryes t was like changing gears 


“they like you.” 
**Do they? 


‘You know they do. I don’t say that you're tech 
cally beautiful, but every time you come out with that 
the-world-is-mine ait of yours every man looks up. And 
then I want to trangle you-—-slowls like this!"’ She 


crisped her fingers, and mine flew to my throat; and the 
we botl laughed She went or 

But what do you care? Your market’s made.” A 
halting silence. ‘‘ Your Dick,” then with a gulp: “Is he 
your Dick?” 

I looked at her. Her hand caught my arm, 

“Oh don't! Don’t!" she pleaded. “1 wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for anything but —you seem such a natura 
person; understanding. I don’t want to be impertinent 
only —it’s such a vital thing to me.” 

Her voice trailed off 

I looked away. If | wa wry for her I was ashamed 
too, to the bottom of my heart; just as though she had 
begun to tear her clothes off in public And her burr 
eyes were no more ashamed than those of a madwon 
who had torn off her clothes 

‘He's so—-decent,”’ she sighed after a while, 

“Most people are at least that.” 


Continued on Page 135 
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Wherever Wheels Turn 


In the kitchen of a great hotel, someone 
throws a switch, and, with amazing swiftness, 
potatoes are peeled, meat chopped, ice made, 
cut and chipped, ice cream frozen, meals 
cooked, dishes washed—all by electricity. 

Somewhere upon the broad highway of the 
Atlantic, a dreadnaught, majestic and mighty, 
hurls its thousands of tons through the waves, 
propelled by the force of electricity. 

An airplane darts across the heavens—to it 
electricity is the spark of life in the engine and 
the one tie that links earth and sky. 


To the housewife, busy at her sewing or 
cleaning or laundry work, electricity is con 
venience and freedom from toil—to the manu 
facturer, with his lathes, his drills, his planers 
and other machines, it is efficiency and 
economy. 

Such is the miracle of electricity, that while 
scarcely more than thirty years ago it was but 
an imperfect means of illumination— nothing 
more—today it is doing countless important 
tasks wherever wheels turn. 

And-such are the vastness and versatility 
of Westinghouse engineering and manufac 
turing that in whatever field electricity is 
used, there you will come upon the familiar 
Westinghouse symbol—here on great turbine 
generators supplying light, heat and power to 
perhaps a dozen cities and towns—there on a 
little motor whirling the blades of a fan; 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


here on a powerful railway locomotive —there 
on the meter measuring the flow of current 


to your lamps. 


Not only in every field of service, but in 
every civilized country, the name and mark of 
Westinghouse are well-known. Westinghous« 
power drives trains across the Alps and runs 
street cars in Japan. It operates sugar mill 
in Latin America and lights cities in China 
Go where you will around the globe, you are 
never far from its presence 


The explanation of Westinghouse univer- 
sality is not far to seek. Born of the vision and 
genius of him whose name it bears, it has evet 
been at the forefront of electrical development. 


1 


It placed electric lighting on a commercial 
basis. It made possible cheap and efficient 
transmission of power over long distance 
It introduced the steam turbine into America 
and developed it to the stage of practical use. 
It produced the turbine-generator. 


To it, likewise, the world owes the marine 
turbine with reduction gear; the apparatus 
with which Niagara Falls was first harnessed; 
the first practical meter for the measuring of 
electric current and many other notable con 
tributions to progress. 

Today sixteen plants and between 40,000 
and 50,000 persons are required to meet the 
world-wide demands for Westinghouse en 
gineering and Westinghouse products. 
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Douglas Corn Starch 
Makes Dainty Desserts 


Early Tomatoes 
With Mayonnaise— Made as We Tell You How 


IRI is the greatest treat of Springtime —early tomatoes, young and tender, served with 
mayonnaise made as We tell you here. You must use Douglas Oil, and the recipe given in 
this advertisement. The special quality of the oil and the perfected recipe are a prize-win- 


ning combination. You will find it easy to make mayonnaise with Douglas Oil. It comes right up Makes Superb 
smooth and beautifully stiff, because Douglas Oil blends so perfectly with the egg. 





\lso Douglas Oil lacks the positive flavor which many people don’t like in salad oil. It is a 
very fine, almost neutral oil which carries the flavor of the other ingredients. 
Dougla Mayonnaise bring out the delicate tomato taste and the crisp sweetness of lettuce. 
It is oil de lune America choice tor ilads For Douglas Oil is real native American oil, 
made from the heart of corn al This attractive origin gives valuable nutritive qualities while 
increasing the pleasure of its use Who doesn't love foods made from corn? 
Douglas Oil ts so mild » fine and pure, that it makes an extra fine shortening, giving the 208 
same result as butter bry some delicate tritters or croquettes in a kettle of Douglas Oil and Rx 


you give a new meaning to fancy cooking. 
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P en 
Order Douglas Oil from Your Dealer e 
Your grocer has Douglas Oil in stock or can order it for you If you K 
cannot secure { \ t } giving | na ‘ ind address and 
we will see that vou are ipplied 


Send for the Free Douglas Book of Recipes 
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DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corn Prodacts 
General Offices: Cedar Rapids, la. 
New York, 15 Park Row 
Philadelphia, 10 Chestnut Street 
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(Continued from Page 131) 

“Oh, are they?” she retorted bitterly. “And I’ve 
watched you. You don’t really care. Are you—engaged 
to him?” 

“Certainly not! I’ve known him all my life.” 

She dipped her head to hide the outrageous joy in her 
eyes, just as though her shoulder, the back of her neck 
were not shouting it. She lifted her other hand from the 
sand, where it left a print like an animal’s claw. 

“Will you give me a chance?” she muttered, her voice 
catching. ‘It’s a howling favor to ask, but—will you keep 
out of the way for a—little while? It may do no good, 
but sai 

“Oh, very well,” I said. 

I got up and left her there. I wanted to tell her that 
there was something magnificent, something to be respected 
in caring as much as that. But all the same it was horrible 
and abject. The dazzle on the sea, and the blobs of sun 
umbrellas like gorgeous fungi on the beach, and the ducky 
colored marbles that were children rolling on the sand—all 
accentuated the indecency of dragging this palpitating 
twilight thing into the daylight. I climbed the path that 
led to the birches. I wanted to be able to look over and 
away into an indifferent horizon that knew nothing about 
human emotions and cared less. 

Why did we have to spoil things? I thought of Ariadne 
wading out, stretching unavailing hands after her lover’s 
galley; and Sappho dashing down to forgetfulness in the 
wine-dark sea; and all the other limp women who had for- 
gotten their pride. I had no use for any of them. When 
the sentimental invertebrate little birches began whisper- 
ing ‘‘O Cupid, king of gods and men,” I could have slapped 
them. That isn’t my kind of adventure. 


I EAR DI (or Matt): Blessed be Allah for ordaining in 
this world such a diversity of interesting men. 

“Dick,” I asked, “‘who is Paul Fontaine?” 

“In private life he is Capt. Jean-Hilaire-Marie de Mal- 
akar, of Brittany and the French Navy, and sits at our 
table.”’ 

“But what has he written?” 

““Crépuscule Thibétain, and a weird Burmese thing 
with a disappearing name, mostly apostrophes; and 
Nénufar Bleu du Nil—that’s a fairy tale. I'll get it for 
you. And a raft of others.” 

“Travels?” 

“‘Um-um,” said Dick. 

Claryce took up the tale. 

“His war record is wonderful. But he’s been every- 
where, and at each place he’s had a love affair and written 
a book about it. Don’t get nervous, Captain Lamboll. 
Nothing like a live dictionary for dialect and local color, 
you know. I wonder who’s going to be the heroine of his 
American romance.” 

He is sufficiently quelqu’un to tattoo himself all over 
with iron rust if he wants to. The chances of the dance 
cast me upon the piazza last night; and all in a moment 
Dick, who had whirled me there, had disappeared, and I 
was sitting in a secluded corner with the moonlight and 
Captain de Malakar. No, I do not invent the moon; it 
was there. And the heavens were opening. 

You will not misunderstand, dear Di. There are differ- 
ences in heavens. This was one not of love but of curiosity. 

Great men don’t want to be kept on pedestals; they 
want to be amused. He asked direct questions, as one does 
f a child. His English is the most beautiful that I have 
ever heard, enriched with a little orchestration. 

So our name was Breton, like his own? And we still sent 
wedding invitations and such things to the old archiviste? 
And did we have cabbage soup for breakfast? ‘No, but 
often for dinner.”” And we had a gouvernante of course, as 
our aunt did not live with us but in Washington? 

“No,”’ Ladmitted. I felt that I had known him always. 
His kind black eyes draw you up by the roots. ‘‘ We did 
have two, but the colonel fell in love with them and so 
they left.” 

‘Just as with us! Just as with us!”’ he cried with a roar 
of delight. “But he makes you read—the sermons cf 
Monsieur Stern, par exemple; but not the romances.” 

‘I have read very few romances, but I have read 
Nénufar Bleu du Nil,” I ventured. Claryce had lent it to 
me. “Do you believe in magic really? Your book is full 
<n. 

‘**And you ask me that, you who have lived in the heart 
of African folklore, you dweller by the sea? Have you 
not felt the unknown in your blue summer nights, darker 
than the night? In the touch that sends your feet down 
one path rather than another?” 

“Of course I’ve always felt that. But—why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Antenne. Some who wish 
to open our eyes; others who would live on our life like 
cannibals, because alone in that way can they realize their 
own. Look at that woman.” 

Miss Vera Brunne was coming through one of the long 
windows some distance away. Her short dancing skirt 
broke into a handful of reflections, like the shiny seeds of a 
split pomegranate. Her bodice was a breath of tulle. She 
looked like the Song of Solomon. She stood a moment 


( 





expostulating with somebody. Then Lieutenant Moor 
came out and followed her round the far corner. Her 
shoulders were squared, determined. His were uncertain, 
pulling back but drawn in her wake. 

“That woman”—Captain de Malakar sank his voice 
to a sinister whisper—‘“‘was two years ago in Paris; and 
all Paris ran to see her. She did marvels—read sealed let- 
ters, told fortunes in the crystal, gave messages from the 
dead, family secrets, marks on the body—marvels! But 
to me the great wonder was the way in which she raised 
incredible weights easily as a feather. At last I knew what 
to watch for. One night I, watching from the wings, 
caught a glimpse—only one but enough; something for- 
bidden and devilish, a very gesture of evil.’”’ His black 
glance dilated and swooped forward. “A paw—a hairy 
paw!” 

A cold shiver vibrated up my spine. Any spine would 
have behaved that way. 

“A brutal thing, a thing without a soul. I saw her 
cower, sick with terror. Afterward I saw her cry. She 
showed me marks on her wrists, her arms. From being her 
servant the Thing had become her tyrant. It is the inva- 
riable end.” 

“What did you do?” I breathed. 

“I drove it away,” he said simply. That seemed to tell 
the whole story. 

“But how?” 

“‘By the concentration of the will. It is the only way. I 
have found no force in any form of exorcism, in any names; 
only in the naked will. I forbade it the plane of humanity. 
Never will it trouble her again—unless she has the weak- 
ness to summon it.” 

“She must be very grateful,”’ I sighed. 

“She? Perhaps. She would certainly not care to be 
reminded of it. You promise then? This story is what 
Lamboll calls ‘graveyard.’’’ His hand swept it away. 
“Ugly. Let us speak of something else. Magic to the 
demoiselle means love charms, hein?” 

“No, indeed!” I denied indignantly with a swift vision 
of Claryce. ‘Nothing could interest me less.” 

He laughed softly. 

“I might consider,”’ J went on hastily, ‘a supernatural 
affair with a Yjinni or something. One might feel at home 
with him. But I should certainly waste the time asking 
him cosmic questions, and never get to the love making at 
all.’”’ 

“But when the moment comes, when your hand goes out 
without your volition to touch another's?) When a desert 
island for you two seems the only *3 

““No,” Linsisted. ‘Even then it would be so much more 
exciting not to touch at all--simply to go on wanting.” 

“‘Soit,”” he murmured. ‘Poets have agreed with you. 
But ue 

He lifted his hand as though to ask silence for the silvery 
hiss that comes into the sea when everything else is quiet 
We listened, poised on the edge of mysteries. His voice 
blended into it. 

sie but let me warn you—do not want to touch me.” 

I said good night hastily. The piazza was deserted 
except for a square pool of light from the lobby. I slipped 
into a side door. A shadow unblotted itself from the floor 
and confronted me. 

““T’ang Gawd, yo’ come sometime!” 

“You've been listening,” I accused virtuously. 

“*Sho’ I been lis’nin’; an’ I wish de cunnel been hyar 
lis’nin’ too. Love! A nice t’ing ter talk ter a young gal 
*bout, disher time een de mawnin’.”’ 

At the foot of the staircase stood a spare patient figure 
straining his eyes over a newspaper in the dim light. The 
owl glasses regarded me mildly. 

““My dear Miss Virgilia,”’ he began in his kind elderly 
tone, “‘I do not wish to be intrusive, but as an old friend 
of Miss Guesclin’s oy 

I proceeded upstairs trying to look as though neither of 
us were there. From the upper piazza a sudden arc of light 
flew out like a rocket. Dick appeared in the doorway, but 
I should have recognized the cigar. 

“Do you know the time?” he demanded. 

“Don’t dare to tell me,” I interrupted. 

“Do you krow the point of view of these foreigners con- 
cerning women?” 

“He has just been informing me at great length. 
Dick,”’ | murmured sweetly. “If you promise not to tell 
I'll tell you a secret: I think I’m going to be that Amer 
ican heroine.” 

“*Good night!’’ And he went downstairs abruptly. 

“Dick,” I called. He stopped. ‘‘Do you happen to 
know whether there is anybody else sitting up to watch 
over my innocence?” 

“Not that I know of. Good night.” 

I went with my head over my shoulder, and just at the 
angle where the short corridor runs into the long one some 
one walking very fast and very softly, as 1 was, collided 
with me. Lieutenant Moor gazed upon me as though he 
were swiftly redistributing his impressions. Then a charm- 
ing smile rippled into his face, exactly like a child who has 
been in mischief and finds a fellow conspirator. 

‘Where do you come from, ghost?" he murmured, 
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“From discussing magic with Captain de Malakar,” | 
whispered back 

He jumped. His eyes widened. He leaned nearer 

‘You don’t need it,” he breathed, a new excited note 
in his voice. “You are magic. Will you—will you drive 
with me to-morrow?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ 1 said quite aloud, | was so pleased. “I'd 
love to!” 

He started to speak, thought better of it, and disappeared 
down the well of the staircase with a flashing smile. For 
the first time F wondered what he was doing in this part of 
the hotel. He and Dick and Captain de Malakar are 
lodged in the long L that Dick calls the Garconnerie. But, 
then, Dick had no business here either. 

As I slid across Aunt Florine’s room to reach mine al! 
the chairs rose up and smote me before I remembered that 
she had rearranged the furniture so as to obtain the full 
benefit of the polar current. She pushed her lace cap back 
from one eye and yawned. The moonlight outlined the 
strips of wrinkle-evading plaster beside her mouth and eye 
corners, and turned something in a glass upon the table 
into Orient pearls. 

‘*What time is it, dear child?”’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, auntie,”’ | answered veraciousl) 
She relapsed, 


Now suppose that I were on a desert island with Jear 
Hilaire-Marie de Malakar: 

A bird of paradise dropped boldly between the two fig 
ures, they had been for so long a time immobile. The 
eternal trade wind rocked the palms with long, relentless 
touches; the lagoon lay shuddering in the heat. Suddenly 
the etiolated white blossoms fell from the woman’s hands 
and the bird rose with a shrill flutter of its jeweled fringe: 
The man at last had spoken: 

"No longer can | endure it. 
your cooking, more and more atrocious ! 

L hadn't meant to write that. It wrote itself. Would it 
be that way? No, it was certainly no place for a bird of 
paradis¢ 


You ‘assassinate me wit! 


RAR DI: Now that Dick is forbidden and unlawful 
to me | am beginning to suspect what other people see 
in him. Whenever he comes near me I, mindful of my 
promise, have to drive him away with stones and curses 
How long is a little while? 


Even Claryce has been obliged to admit that something 
has happened at last 

Last night just after dark Dick staggered into the lobby, 
a most ghastly sight, with blood streaking down his face 
and a golf club clutched in his hand. When the answer 
could be heard through the storm of questions he informed 
us that he had been held up by two men 

“And the men?” snapped Captain de Malakar. 

Didn't get anything Out there,” indicated Dick 
Half a dozen others followed the captain into the night 
Then Claryce, very determined, appeared with a first-aid 
kit, followed by Minty bearing a basin of water, and took 





charge 

‘I have learned this,”’ she announced with a steely 
glitter of joy in her eye; and as she turned his face into a 
lovely demonstration Dick was allowed to tell his story. 

He was alone, having lingered to try a new shot. Two 
men, one with a pistol, had materialized out of the dusk 
and ordered him to hold up his hand 

“I did,” he said griml ‘but | managed to do it so as to 
whack the gunman —no, not over the head, but unro 
mantically in the stomach.” 

Then quick as thought he had swung round and given 
the other that peculiar French backward kick called the 
savatle, catching him on the jaw. He must have surpassed 
the lightning. He had no idea when he had received the 
ugly gash on his forehead, probably from the second man 
while the kick was on the way. 

Both marauders were found where he had left them, 
and were turned over to the police and sent to Medway, 
the nearest town. When capable of speech they admitted 
sulkily that their motive had been robbery. 

If someone had emptied cylinders of oxygen into the hotel! 
this morning the general ex! ration could not be greater 
Everybody goes about smiling delightedly, saying, “‘ How 
dreadful!” and ‘‘ One's life is really not safe.”” The strangs 
thing about the world, which I find so colorful, is that it 
inhabitants seem jaded and need a gentle titillation like a 
murder or an elopement to make them alive. We exchange 
thrills like an old-time mesmeric séance. 

“This really brings the war home to one,” says Mr 
Morrison “Foreigners who speak broken English and 
some outlandish dialect? Could it be plattdeutsch?” 

“TI think not,”’ answers Doctor McDonald, who ha 
been as sweet to me as though that nocturnal interview 
had never taken place. I should greatly like him in t} 
family. ‘‘Something Slav, l fancy. Our friend is a first 
rate fighting man.” 

That is the kind of speech that makes me feel as thoug! 
my own self-respect were being assailed. Then why is 
Dick here? 





‘ 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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How to Pick Motors for 
Your Machines 


Who can pick the motors for your machinery so intelligently as 
the man who built the machine? 

He has to select the motor for hundreds of such equipments in- 
stead of one. He knows the work the machine has to do. He 
knows when it has the right speed and power to do it properly. 











Lincoln has a special engineering department trained to work with 
the machinery builder to help him in fitting the machine with the 
right motor before it leaves the shop. It is the best way to insure 
satisfactory service to the user. 

When you buy a machine of any type ask the manufacturer to 
equip it with a Lincoln Motor—a motor that fits the machine. 


**Link Up With Lincoln”’ 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


New York City Cincinnati Detroit Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Chicago Columbus Pittsburgh Charlotte, N. C. Minneapolis 


Syracuse The Lincoln Electric Co., of Canada. Head Office: Toronto 














Agencies in other principal cities 
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How to Work Iron and Steel 
at Lower Costs 


If your plant makes products of iron and steel —if you have worn 














or broken parts to repair—if you have defects or flaws to correct 
then you can save money by electric are welding. 


The Lincoln Arc Welder will fuse two separate parts of steel into 
one solid continuous whole. It fills in molten steel between the 
edges of any pieces you want to join. It builds up new metal in 














defects, flaws or worn places on castings, forgings, shafts, etc. 


Lincoln Welding Engineers are finding every day new plants 
where they can show great savings. Why wait for them to seek 
you out?) Put your problems before them today for investigation. =e 
page hook 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. = “".;’’ 


New York City Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia Boston formation on tht 
Buffalo Chicago Columbus Baltimore Charlotte, N. C. Minneapolis vonderful proce 


Syracuse The Lincoln Electric Co., of Canada. Head Office: Toronto 


Agencies in other principal cities 
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Why Shouldn't Luggage Match the Good 
Taste of other Personal Belongings 


MERICANS spend more money on their per get more in sound wearing quality, in finer styles, a 

sonal belongings than any other people on better choice of styles. 

earth. ‘They are also great travelers. Belber Luggage is today the leading mationally 
How is one to account for their indifference and lack known, quality guaranteed luggage. That is w hy it 
of pride in so personal a matter as their traveling is prominently displayed by nearly every high-grade 
equipment? luggage dealer. 
Evidently there are numbers of men and women who Find this dealer in your town. If you do not know 
cannot see themselves in relation to the luggage his name—write and we will gladly tell you. 


they carry. 


High ideals of quality have to begin with the manu 


Wh re there are mi { stan lards of alae in a track 


itself, how can the public have standards, or know 


P) 


" 
what to buy 


Only a few dealers are keen enough to see that 
mpetition always regulates price-—but that quality 


is a matter of the maker's character. 





larseeing dealers know that Americans want quality 
where they have anything to measure it by. Thes« 


lealers are specializing on Belber Traveling Goods 











Belber known quality at reasonable prices. 
I 
x 1} 
Wiss: than iny other manufacturer, the Bel be r 
' | 
Company has given much thought to the es | 
for which traveling goods are bought style, wed | 
and /asling g ad looRs. 
he person who still carries an old-fashioned trunk | 
ought to know the many advantages of a Beiber 
] ? ’ . » » > Pa) - 
Wardrobe Trunk—its convenience, its comfort, its TRAVELING GOODS | 
ability to stand years of hard usage. | 
. : ~ ; The Wardrobe Trunk No. 81 here illustrated blue cretonne of pleasing design. It has a 
| Any Belber dealer will show him how it carries the is a pleasing model of a popular priced trunk. laundry bag. shoe pockets and five drawer 
: ha he advantage f Belber construc including the patented, convertible hat drawer 
most clothes in the /east space—-will tell him why it en bites halle cee a bon of Guenaly  Susetied Git Ge beltiens intedlecins whici 
the quality trun} that . lert ail ‘seine eer, covered and interlined with beavy securely locks the trunk in five places at one 
equi UNnK ateveryv modern traveler needs. gauce fiber operation. A sturdy, roomy trunk—a splendid 
1 cover is blue fiber, set off by a black example of Belber quality at reasonable 
You will not pay any more for Belber Traveling ae eee et eer Orc 
Goods than for much inferior goods But vou will Price $75 — Other styles S30 to $300 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
The largest manufacturer of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Swit Cases in the world | | 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Factories: New York Philadelphia Woodbury, N. J. Chicago Oshkosh, Wis. 









































(Continued from Page 135 

“T wonder if your daughter would like 
my smelling salts for her patient?’’ queries 
Aunt Florine. “I found it so comforting 
after the operation on my ear 

I sigh. I know what is « coming Each has 
had everything that the other has had, only 
worse. Sometimes I wonder whether one 
feature of that operation was not the re- 
moval of Aunt Florine’s brain and the sub- 
stitution of a small whet ‘h of artificial pink 
Ses, 7 hich is flagrantly ungrateful. 
“She is doing all that is necessary, I am 
sure,” asserts Mrs. Morrison. “She took 
excellent care of me after I lost my kid- 
ney. And nothing could be worse than 
that.” 

Doctor McDonald agrees with her; at 

east ne mutters something and escapes. 

“I have had two operations for appendi 

” hazards Aunt Florine, shaken but 
unconquered. 

‘I have had twins! 
Morrison. ‘‘When they were born 

“Gillie, dear child,”” says Aunt Florine 








proclaims Mrs. 


” 


hurriedly, “‘run upstairs and fetch my 
other needles. They’re— somewhere.” 
Claryce always stays and hears every- 





thing 

The doctor from Medway smiled over 
the thoroughness of her handiwork, but 
ap proved it. He discovered a temperature 

ind ordered quiet, so Dick is established = 
a wicker couch at the sh: idy end of t 
plazz for the world to wors! ip ata _ 
tance. She is very clever. With the oppor 
tunity to monopolize she effaces herself, 
only providing delicious things to drink, or 
the men he wants, or reading to him, as he 
seems ready for such attentions. And the 
narp thirsty look has gone out of her face. 





the difference between the spiny 
eagerness of a cactus and the same ] 
covered with blossoms 


t Is 









It is not fitting that the aphorisms of 
Claryce should perish from the earth. 

“Men admire a girl because other men 
have admired her. Their curiosity is roused 
as to what the others find so fascinating.” 

I am beginning to make a little circle. It 
indoubtedly dates from the night when I 
at up with Captain de Malakar; since 
then I have been sought after. And the 
hief seeker is Lieutenant Moor 

As a conversationalist he is far inferior 
to Paul Fontaine, but his silence never 
eems, like the darn, a confession of pov- 
erty. I find myself deferring to his opinion, 
a little uneasily. There is something behind 
his pale eyes that I shall never understand. 
I rt and a trifle con 

porting through 





His thoughts watch, ale 
stead of 
hem like fish in a pool 
I find it an enormous he p to catch a few 
of Captain de Malakar “fish and serve 
them up to Keith Moor. He is enormously 
terested, and we dissect e gambols and 
pick the bones. Indeed I find that I talk to 
each of the other, and of both to Dick 
vhen the favorite slave allows me near 





temptuous, 








I must have used him asa pivot, because 
thout him I drift from one person to the 
next. Miss Vera Brunne has been most 
friendly, asking me to tea with her in her 
room and lending me books. She also h« 
eves in direct questions; the only way of 
aking conver ition, I uppose, consider- 
il ices In our experience. Gen 
Minty happens in with an offer to 
Y or mend. Mis 

Vera has the loveliest hair and the love 


Also the 
which she calls 








at home candy is what comes in 
I find it almost mpossible to realize 
ntimate with devils. 





‘The yuestior . observes ( laryce, 
loes she find you wildly entertaining or 
j he simply want to know where you 
ire? Yes, I mean Moor, I dk 


ght really have been bett 


better 


Claryce m 

buyt t ul 

Captain de Malakar also has been most 

nd Almost every evening we have a 
ttle encounter behind the clump of shiv 
ering palms on the piazza, but he sends me 
I shut my eyes and 
listen; it is like going into jungly woods 
with the padding of wild but friendly 
easts round you. He and the sea and 
afterdark belong toge ther 

This is the glamour after all that Keith 
Moor lacks. He is too dz aylight t. And yet 
he things he says ought to be glamorous 
sometimes. 


to bed in D roper ti me 


enough 


according to sp 


+. 


‘Some women,” 
“don't know love makin g whe n they see 
and some would imagine it in the void.” 
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Now suppose that I were on a desert 
island with Keith Moor. 

The dead white sand stretched to the 
dead gray sea, swinging like the edge of a 
ribbon of which the other edge was the 
horizon. The monotony of the tropics 
weighed down the eyelids like an evil drug. 
The man sprang to his feet, flinging his cap 
across the sand. 

‘Fifteen minutes,’’ he muttered thickly 
“I'd give my immortal soul for fifteen min 
utes in a civilized club!” 

It wouldn't do at all. 


th owe DI: Something has happened to 
me so extraordinary that I am not sure 
that it has really happened at all. As I sit 
in my commonplace robin’s-egg room with 
every light turned on full, and the door into 
Aunt Florine’s fastened open, and Minty 
moving about there, singing, as u 





Wunce I wus a sinner, 
Jist laike yo’ is 


the whole horror seems impossible 

This afternoon, at what Aunt Florine 
calls early candlelight, I, feeling very lone 
some, remembered that Miss Vera had 
offered me a book on Japanese ghosts. 
When I knockd at her door no one an- 
swered, and noticing that it was ajar I saw 
no harm in pushing it open. She has had 
me there so often. Her room gives me a 
queer little shock always, it is so exactly my 
own, down to the glass handles, except 
that my blue is her pink. Until I look at 
the exhaustive batterie de beauté on the 
dressing table it seems as though my own 
room had developed chameleon traits 

The book’s yellow back shone on . the 
table between the windows. I went toward 
it softly, as you walk in somebody else’s 
empty room. I opened it; very fortunately 
I lifted and opened it. As I glanced out at 
the gray-pink-lilac afterglow, like films of 
chiffon one over the other, it occurred to me 
idly that a staircase which shot up into 
the piazza a few feet away might tend to 
make some burglar’s lot a happier one 
And suddenly I had a feeling! The thrill 
that makes you in the woods at home 
stand perfe ctly still but poised on one foot 
to run, listening with the very pores of 
your skin lest a slinking rustle swell into 
a flagrant enveloping rattle. Something 
was inside, something stealthy. 

I thought like waves of heat. Nothing 
is more conspicuous than a listening atti 
tude; I shifted to the other foot It was 
not likely that the hidden thing— prob 
ably a comrade of Dick’s assailants 
would attack me and run the risk of 
shrieks and discovery if he was convinced 
that I had not noticed his presence. I did 
not look very rich. As the colonel says, a 
ious to get away from you 
as you are to get away from him. 

And then by some trick of light, some 
last welling up--a wave of weak radiance 
ran along the wall; and before it ebbed 
had seen round the edge of the chintz cur 
tain that covers an open closet, just lik 
mine, something—a shadow! It was 
tamped like a silhouette, even the hairs 
standing up from the back—a brutal thing, 
a thing without a soul! 

The shadow of a hand! Or was it a paw? 

For a nauseating second the floor melted 
under me and the print ran together. Then 
I heard something deep inside me say: “ 
am not afraid. Nothing can hurt 
long as I am not afraid.’’ Perhaps it was 
not aware of me yet. Some of them are 
stupid, not alive. But I couldn’t count on 
that. The dark came flowing in, holding 
my knees, creeping up my breast; when 
it reached my mouth I should be lost 

There was a way. Old Dah had taught 
me when I was a child. I must face the 
east but that would mean turning my 
back on the windows and the shadow 
and concentrating my will between the 
eyes I must drive it off. The naked will 

I could hear Dah's old voice crying help 
from miles away: ‘‘ Don’ breave een dishe 
house; don’ breave een disher room; don’ 
breave’on disher chile. Breave een hell!” 

And the dark creeping up and one cru 
star in the sky. I felt my foot pivot round 
slowly, slowly, always holding the open 
book, I moved to the door, my spinal 
marrow crawling with an awful appre 
hensive life of its own. 

I shut that door with exquisite and 
meticulous care, as they say. And ther 
stampeded down the corridor with the in 
ferno behind me, and swung into my own 
room like Flight after a bird 

Minty dropped the coverlid she 
folding. 


snake is as anx 
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‘Fer de lan’ sake! ‘Git out de way, 
rabbit, an’ let somebody run what kin 
run!’’’ she quoted 

Minty,” I bleated, * 

Miss Vera’s room.” 

She swooped over the bed, her fists 
making big hollows in the cover, her eyes 
black and white rings likea target. ‘“‘W'at?”’ 

““A—sort of ghost,” I gurgled. “A 
ha’nt.”’ 

She turned away scornfully. ‘“‘Dat’s 
all? Plenty o’ dem roun’. Dey don’ hurt 
yo’ lessen yo’ tarragate’em. I s'’posed ‘twas 
sumpm else.” 

Her perfectly natural reception of hor 
rors quieted me. I turned on all the lights 
and took her by the shoulders, just to feel 
a human being. 

“Some w’ite people,”’ observed Minty 
contemptuously, “yot a supe’stishun dat 
dey ain’ no ghos's.”’ 


I EAR DI: Que ry 
in the manger? 

Dick has been quiet for four days, and 
whenever I pause to make a polite inquiry 
the favorite slave reminds me over his head 
by means of her eloquent and very hand 
some eyes: “You promised. Keep off! 
Moreover Keith has been away for three 
days. And as you grow older and more 
exigeante books have off times. 

Seeking what I might devour this after 
noon I wandered up to my point of birches. 
Underbrush makes a fairy ‘circle of it on 
three sides, full of no-name blue and pur 
plish wild flowers, and lovely fungi, pink 
and white coral color and grass. It feels as 
much mine as an old armchair. That re- 
flection of yourself that you leave like a 
snail over outside things, to find again, is 
what keeps many people from dying of 
loneling Ss. 

Formerly some boards were tacked to 
the trees saying “‘This is the forest pri- 
meval"’— which anyone could see it wasn’t; 
and “Oh, that we two were Maying” 
whereas it is now August. After I had 
flung them into the sea the soul of the 
place Was Savec 

As I was pondering these philosophical 
thoughts a clear-cut shadow ran across the 
grass, and Lieutenant Moor dropped down 
by me. He shook my hand solemnly with 
the trail of the fingers that I should recog- 
nize in the dark. Then he sighed peace- 
fully, as on attaining the heaven where he 
would be. 

‘Dear child,”’ he murmured. His tone 
carried the same intention 

“Tt’s going to storm; and suddenly,” 
said I “Good evening wa 

“Keith,” suggested he 

“Mr. Moor,” corrected | 

‘*Where’s Malakar?” 

‘He is going aver to Medway; but it’s 
going to storm, all the same. You heard 
about Dick?” 

“Oh, I heard,” he answered wich a wry 
smile. 

We gazed out to sea. One is not obliged 
to converse, even to strangers, with a sky 
like that unrolled before one. A threaten 
ing scowl of purple furred with gray, the 
sun pulsing through like a point of life. 
Under us the sand was darker than the 
faded mauve wavelets that fretted it like 
little animals cutting their teeth. The 
birches began shuddering warnings be 
hind us. Wind swirls, the most scary and 

utile things in the world, went by catching 
up bits of sticks and leaves to worry. And 
the man by my side reminding me by every 
means in his power that he was anythir 
but a stranger! More than ever he af 
fected me like a disturbing sketch; he 
could convey so much by so little. 

There is a limit to endurance. 

‘Talk! Say something!” I cried 

‘What's the use?”’ he answered dream 
ily. The tension of the air sey 
but a film of feeling—I can’t think of any 
other word—blurred them like smoke over 
a woods fire. ‘‘Didn’t you tell me once 
that no true dialogue could ever be written, 


because the words didr 


there’s something 


Am I a yellow puppy 





no real scene, 
matter? It was all atmosphere 

‘I meant love scenes,”’ I snapped 

The ghastly silence! I could hear the 
wretched little seconds tolling their over 
tones into eternity. And then I was on my 
feet, my back against a tree, both hands 
hard against his breast, warding off some 
thing dreadful! 

“Gillie, Gillie!’ he said. ‘Only kiss me 
once! I can’t stand it!”’ He said it over 
and over. All my consciousness was in t! 
pal ms of my hands 

“You're not a child Why do you pre 


tend to be one? Why do 4% ido 

















I stared a question 

‘Everything that’s provocative, every 
thing to draw me on. Do you think a man 
is proud of losing his self-control like this? 
Say you care! You know you care.” 

He flung out his clenched hand. A sud 
den clear wave of light stamped its shadow 
against a white tree trunk, even the hairs 
standing up from the back. 

‘For you?” I gasped. “For you?” 

His eyes flickered as though he had been 
struck. His head turned stiffly, the jaw 
hardening. Then he walked slowly away 
Something about his shoulders seemed di 
gracefultolookat. Anda memory struggled 
to put itself together. 

“Of course,”’ he said dully 
you cared.” 

When he was gone I beat the innocent 
little birches with the hands that he had 

eld against him. I couldn't ery but I 
sobbed, I whined, I yelped—until my fury 
went out of me. One certainty was clear 
to me. Not until Keith Moor was safely 
away, not until he was safely dead must 
Dick suspect what had happened 

As [ ran down the slope Captain de 
Malakar drove round the curve from the 
gurage I threw my hand up, and he 
stopped and looked at the sky. 

“Take me with you, mon capitaine! 
Take me with you!” I panted 

“TI had promised myself that pleasure; | 
had even had a tea basket prepared at 
your intention. But —the weather.” 

‘I don’t mind that. I don’t want to be 
alone.” Then as he whimsically indicated 
the overflowing piazza: “I feel——safe with 
you. From conversation, I mean.’ 

“Run and get a raincoat.” 

I ran. I dodged Minty and captured 
Aunt Florine’s respectable English mack 
intosh, which trails on me, and a tam 

Captain de Malakar took the beach 
road, which is shorter than the a 
The bushes were straining inland, flatten 
ing themselves abjectly. The wind went 
with us. I wanted to stand on the seat and 
shout, but naturally I remained decorously 
seated. I wanted my brain blown clear 
of the hateful scene on the cliff and the 
hateful touch I still felt along my arms 

I know better than to talk to Captain 
de Malakar when he is driving —he is a 
sailor— but once he stopped and fussed 
vith the car. It was opposite a deserted 
cottage which everybody sketches. With 
its bleached silvery shingles and volunteer 
garden it presents that forlorn appeal so 
desirable in a water color and so undesir 
able in a residence 

“If that were mine,” | said, “I'd plant 
oleanders, double pink ones, and give par 
ties. It needs cheering up. Its name is the 
Hermit Crab.” 

At Medway he went into the express 
office with a flat long package fastened 
with seals. Coming out he looked a 
though he had left a weight behind him 
He even regarded the formidable sky chee: 
fully. 

“Which road?” he asked “By the 
beach we have a sporting chance. to beat 
the tempest. On the other only if we 
should be beaten the highroad offers a 
choice of shelters.”’ 

“Oh, the beach!” I begged A wee 
freshness came from the sea. The cloud 
in the washerwoman’s corner, as the darkie 

all the northwest, were piling up, but 
there was still plenty of curious livid light 
I snuggled into the rugs and we started 

Then things began to happen. Rollings 
of thunder, whistlings and flaws of air 

About halfway the car developed fra: 
tiousness. Captain de Malakar humored it 
and muttered things in strange 
that did not sound flattering. And sud 
denly all in a moment the storm, feeling 
that it had given fair warning, pounced. A 
ft of the wind, a rush, an onslaught, and 
emptied themselves 


‘I thought 


tongur 





the he avens 
4 . ] ’ | 
You remember the cyclone at Cheroke« 
Island that drove in the piazza doors and 
whirled the venetians off left and right 
ke cane stalks. But here we were in the 


open. I slipped to the “gs and felt the 
car shudder, like a restive horse. The rain 
mmured us. The win ry shrieked like ten 


million devils on a spree, and the prince 
of the power of the air lifted his outrageous 
voice in howls of thunder. We made our 
way by the lightning. Sometimes we 
speeded and sometimes we crawled. The 
beach under us grew squashy as the waves 
flung themselves inland. We had to take to 
the higher sand before their marauding wet 
fingers clutched the engine and doused the 


n The machine plowed on, then i 


Continued on Page 143 
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cover the widest 








or ae 


sees range of uses | 


HE TRUCK that can be adapted most 
readily to your work—no matter what 
the nature of your hauling. The three- 

ton F-W-D combines with the power for any 


hauling emergency the adaptability for any 
form of load or service. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT asked us to 
build a five-ton truck. We urged a test of our 
three-ton chassis. It made an unparalleled 
record, with the result that about 3,000 F-W-D 
Trucks were purchased for the British service. 


IN THE F-W-D the load is on all fours—also 
the power. This gives animal-like flexibility. 


DISTRIBUTED LOAD weight, standard 
tread, with power on both front and rear 
wheels, are reasons why the F-W-D can be so 
readily and accurately adapted to such a mul- 
titude of uses and emergencies. Coupled with 
adaptability is economy that means lowest 
cost in fuel, tires, upkeep and time. 
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chefs cee feenit" A ; , 
" F-W- D on a Beet Plantation 3 sport F.. q , = , 4 ’ F-W-D in British Service 


BF with Captured German Gun 





Se 
F-W-D Hauling 27- Ton Steel Girder 4) 
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; _- This cne 3-ton chassis with its optional gear » - 
‘# a yet 1) tions, wheelbases and special equipment rs to 
\ il) ) dealers a greater range of sales, though not neces- 

> 

, (Kae sarily the same range, as that of any conventional 
i , line of rear-drive trucks from 2 | ity 
We 
' 
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—— le 
3 








pres. 


NSURE YOUR PLACE on the roads of 
today and the future by using F '-W-D Three- 
Ton Trucks. If your tonnage requires greater 





4 capacity, use trailers. Thus you foster the Good 
i Roads movement by distributed loads that do 
‘I not overload and break down the roads. 





“THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, 


Clintonville, Wisconsin Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
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IN CITY INDUSTRIAL SERVICE of all kinds the 
Dy F-W-D has remarkable advantages — its small turning — 
‘ ‘ ° , A W-D in Spanish 
} radius enabling easy manipulation in crowded thorough- A h 
¥ fares and narrow alleys; its quick pick-up and efficient 
braking giving instant control. 
} Durit the vear ending December 31st, 1918, it is F W-D Trucks in which cor ne tion with the rear 
} estimated there were 72,501 trucks of all makes, from iven truck is eliminated | be pr that the 
two to five-ton capacity inclusive, produced in the E W-D dealer with an investment in one model 
United States. Of thi volume $0,265, or 6914 %, were only, and spare parts fe or but ¢ me model, can compete 
hree or thr e and one-half ton, the guaranteed carry- on a more than equa Iba is with ealer se g the full 
: e capacity the F-W-D. To this large percentage rear driven line, carrying sever il models on his floor and parts 
: of the total so-called heavy truck business may be for several models in the service dep rtm nt. Write for the at 
. added a substantial number of truc} awn from the tractive folder we hav just pr eparec “p. W-D vs. The Full 
| five-to lass by the u f F-W-D’s and trailers, and Conventional Line.” It tains some valua bl ond bases t 
furth y developing the 1 applications of rmation that will be mailed prompt ly upon reque 





The boys from the Front will tell you 















6 Tons of Oil Well Casingson F-W-D 








W/E F-W-D with Trailer Hauling 18.Ton Load 4 






























Rural Delivery, Mounteins 
and F-W-D 
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F-W-D in the Redwoods ]) 
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The Ink That Absorbs Moisture 
tom the Air- 


© ‘19 S.S.S. Inc. 


ARE you tired of perpetually finding your ink- 
Ww ell dry or half-full of clotted ink that 
won't flow? 

Are you tired of finding your pens rusted and 
thick with dried-up ink P 

Then send today for a bottle of Stafford’s Commercial 
Writing Fluid! 

Get this ink that is so slow to dry up in the ink-well— 
this ink that absorbs moisture from the air and retains its 
fluid qualities to the last drop—one of the most important 
discoveries ever made in ink manufacture. 

Get this smooth flowing ink that writes blue and turns to a 
permanent black. Get this brilliant ink such as you have not been 
able to get for so long. The American color used equals in every 
way the before-the-war imported ones. 

Get this handy bottle with its Dripless Pour Regulator which 


allows you to fill your ink-well without soiling your hands, with- 
out wasting a drop of ink— no matter how small the well is. 


Yes, get this full measure bottle of permanent ink which 
evaporates so slowly and which has the clear brilliant color you 
want in ink—get a bottle of Stafford’s Commercial Writing Fluid 
for the office today —and one for your home, too. Comes in sizes 
from two ounces to one quart. 


S.S. STAFFORD, Inc. Established 1858 603-609 Washington St., New York 
62 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
Makers of Stafford’s Inks and Writing Fluid, Phasta Liquid Paste, Typewriter 
Ribbons, Garbon Papers 


=“ Staffords 


WHICH ¢ HANGES INA FEW. 


“aera W‘Comm erc ial” 
Writing Fluid 


DO NOT MIX WITH ANY OTHER 


THE GENUINE HAS THE SIGNATURE Of 
THE INVENTOR 4 


NEW YORK,U.S. 














WRITING FLUID 


west FOR FOUNTAIN a 


The Stafford Dripless 
Pour Regulator. 
You can start or stop the 
flow instantly with 
your finger tip, 








(Continued from Page 139) 


to cough, slid a little way and 


began 
stopped. 

“Of course, 
de Malakar. 
tank almost emptied of petrol in the few 


roared Captain 


My 


naturally,” 

“T might have known. 
moments when I left it! And I, fool, not to 
have examined it again. 

“You cannot stay here,”’ he continued at 
the top of his robust voice. ‘The first 
thing to do is to gain some shelter.” 

“Not at all!’’ I shouted. 

I was completely put out. For Captain 
de Malakar to be stupid—and he ad- 
mitted that he had been stupid—was a 
subversion of Nature and not to be en- 
dured. ‘‘The first thing to do is to invent 
a plausible explanation to offer when we 
get home.’ 

A sheet 
universe 

“But look! Look!” he howled. “ Your 
villa. God indeed shears the wind to the 
bad-tempered lamb.” 

We were almost against the wall of the 
Hermit Crab. Captain de Malakar crawled 
out of the car and did something violent 
to the back door, which was of course in the 
lee of the wind. It swung open. He hoisted 
me out, bundled in the rugs and dumped 
me inside. I could hear him panting as we 
waited for the next illumination. 

“If this were in one of my stories,” he 
trumpeted, and then laughed as he realized 
how the close walls of the house muted the 
storm, ‘“‘we should discover a ready-built 
fire in the salon, and a secret cupboard 
containing paté de foie gras and eau de vie. 
Thank the good God, my matches at 
least, which I wear next my heart, will 
be dry—unlike the heart.” 

Diana, would you believe it! There was 
a ready-built fire! At least there was a pile 
of driftwood and paper thrown into the 
open fireplace, and in two minutes he had 
it flinging out halos of purple and gold; 
and I was worshiping. 

“I was wrong to distrust the artistry of 
the good God,” he said solemnly. ‘I for- 
give Him the cupboard, having a flask of 
my own. Drink.” 

As he held the little oval silver cup to me 
I began to laugh. I was bound hand and 
foot, helpless as a chrysalis, rolled in the 
rugs, with my tam over one eye and my 
hair plastered over my mouth. He opened 
his, a growing dread in his face, his arm 
stiffening. When he spoke in the reason- 
able humoring tone one uses with a hys- 
terical patient I nearly became one: “ Do 
not be alarmed, my child. Nothing shall 
hurt you.” 

“Oh, undo me!” I moaned. 

Then he understood and 
layers off, both of us shrieking. My hair 
was streaming, my feet were pools, the 
tam was a drowned rat. Thanks to the 
mackintosh I was otherwise rather dry. 

While he braved the elements again to 
rescue the cushions and the tea basket I 
explored by the aid of a fat-wood torch. Ex- 
cept for the fire the house was totally un- 
furnished. On one side of the “‘salon”’ lay 
what might be called the master’s room 
with a caiaites bathroom attached; on 
the other a kitchen and store closet. The 
stores consisted of a big heap of driftwood 
and some packing boxes, hopelessly empty. 
I ranged a few of these formally along the 
wall and decided that before I gave my 
parties I should cover them with cretonne 
and remove the two-year-old magazine 
posters from the salon. Then I took off my 
shoes and stockings and spread my hair 
over my shoulders. As Aunt Florine says, 
when you must do an unconventional thing 
it should be done with perfect naturalness. 
Captain de Malakar was equally well-bred. 
When he returned he hung his driving coat 
at one side of the fireplace. 

“You had better take off your shoes,”’ I 
suggested. 

“Thank you,” 


of lightning waved over the 


ra 


peeled the 


he responded politely, 
“but they are waterproof.’’ They were 
leaving runnels over the floor. But, dear 
Di, let me tell you something about that col- 
lector of nuances, that amateur of details, 
Paul Fontaine. To this day I am sure that 
he does not know what my feet are like. 

We emptied the bottle of tea and fin- 
ished the sandwiches, both those of chicken 
and those of jelly. The storm continued 
to howl outside, but inside I basked on the 
sides of the cushions which that resource- 
ful man had managed to keep dry with the 
curtains. Captain de Malakar paced slowly 
up and down the long narrow room; finally 
he stopped be hind me. 

“T am afraid,”’ he began, his voice for 
once perfectly grave, with no little devil 
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in the corner of it--“‘I am afraid that we 
shall have to remain here until daylight.” 

I nodded. That was evident. 

“T wish to assure you,” he went on in 
the same formal tone, “that you are quite 

safe with me.” 

was so surprised that I turned and 
looked straight up into his Geep perturbed 
eyes. 

“Why, of course!’ I oul wonderingly. 
“You don’t suppose that any hold-up men 
would be out on a night like this, do you? 
And the place can't be haunted. It’s too 
new; and besides it doesn’t feel so. You 
can always know by the feeling.” 

He swung away again. At the end of the 
next promenade he paused. 

*“* Ah,” he said, “you can feel them?” 

I made up my mind at last to tell him. 
Alone of all men Captain de Malakar 
could supply the other half of the atmos- 
phere for a ghost story without consider- 
ing you either. a fibber or a maniac 

‘It’s come back,” I said. ‘ Haven't you 


seen how worried she looks?’”’ 

He understood at once. “‘ Pauvre p'tite!” 
he ejaculated when he had heard it all. 

“Frightful!”’ I shivered. 

“Did it never occur to you,” he con- 
tinued carefully, ‘that something hiding in 
a pretty woman's room might be, not a 


ghost but—a husband?” 
“But why should a husband hide? 
“Pertinent. Let us say, a clandestine 
husband, one who has reasons the most 
excellent for not being publicly associated 
with his wife.” 


“T see. Actresses don’t want to seem 
married.” 

“Other reasons. Have you no suspicion 
who he may be?” 

I shut my eyes. Two memories ran 


together, two and yet the same, proving the 
case. A shadow on a white wall; a shadow 
on a white tree trunk—a hand clenched 
like a paw! 
“Lieutenant Moor! 
You have said it. A year ago in Wash- 
ington he and the pretty lady walked into 
a clergyman’s house to be married, as one 
casually takes such serious steps in your 
country, more especially in wartime. Doc- 
tor McDonald 
married them? 

“No; or they would have remembered 
him. He was visiting his old friend and 
saw them from a window when they came 
and again when they departed. They are 
not personalities to forget, neither the one 
nor the other.” 

“Married? But then how could he 

. - make love to others? It has been 
known to happen,” philosophized Captain 
de Malakar resignedly. ‘The old black 
woman, she first suspected the relation 
The doctor corroborated. These old women, 
they have a flair for a romance. ‘A lover 
only, perhaps,’ said I. ‘No, a husband,’ 
insisted she. They ferret out the integrity 
of a situation; that is their great affair, 
not from curiosity but from very love of 
the subject. Love of love. Almost they 
persuade one to agree with certain of the 
boche psychologists who hold that a woman 
does not rightly exist except in relation to 
some man; that she is not a monad, not a 
microcosm, because she does not reflect 
a world. She is only a satellite to the male.”’ 

“Horrid wretches!"’ said I fervently 

“Pity them, they have no doubt been 
crossed in love. And I doubt that they 
have ever met a specimen like you, little 
farouche Amazon. But the type of Mees 
Vera also goes far to justify the theory. 
That is how she betrayed herself—and 
much more. She could not do without him, 
she would not—what do you say?—lose 
him; he, poor man, I think being well 
content to be lost.” 

He made a few more turns while I stared 
into the jeweled flames. Many things were 
slipping into place. 

“Silence is the devil,’’ he announced 
suddenly. ‘Let us talk. Of what?” 

Then I saw my opportunity, and clawed 
it. “ About everything!” I said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ About why you are here and what 
Dick has to do with it. There is something 
I knew he wouldn’t be satisfied out of 
France unless he was working for his 
country at home.” 

He dropped on the floor by the fire. His 
tie was crooked and his hair stood up be- 
hind his forehead like the yucca plants be- 
hind the beach at home, and he was the 
image of a wild-eyed pirate and conspirator. 

“So you suspected? What exactly?” 

“T couldn’t think of anything but the 
usual story,” I confessed. ‘Miss Vera’s 


name might be Austrian.” 
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“Toa.” 

‘And Mrs. Morrison said once that 
Lieutenant Moor was known to be hard up. 
I thought that she might be a German 
agent, bribing him to sell information— get 
hold of plans of forts or battleships or new 
war inventions, and betray them. Of 
course that’s hackneyed, like all the de- 
tective stories, but it may still be done.” 

“Clever child. No, it is not that. But 
the people, you were right. Did you sus 
pect also why Moor was haunting your 
footsteps? At the beginning, I mean; later, 
naturally, it was for your own sweet sake,” 
said he, grinning diabolically. 

‘To find out things about you,’ 
swered boldly. 

* Precisely And—did it occur to you 
why I found your socie ty so engaging? ? At 
the beginning, I mean; later 

I drew a long breath. “To hear about 
him. You did ask que stions.”” Then an 
other light broke. “That story you told me 
about her, that spook story? 

“It was necessary to interest you in the 
lady. Many, many things filtered through 
you. You will forgive us when you know 
all. You were a little whispering station 
Our good Dick sent me continual messages 
when it was inadvisable that we should 
be much together, and you delivered them 
faithfully whether they were labeled ‘mes- 
sage’ or not.” 

I could feel myself turn pink down to my 
toes, which were curled as far as possible 
under my skirt. I must talk an awful lot 

“But you were of a discretion; you 
never repeated what you were warned not 
to repeat. ‘Safe as a chure h,’ as Lamboll 
says. And for a reward 

“You are going to tell me? 

“T am going to tell you. Especially as 
the affair is wound up, all but a detail 
which will be settled within the next few 
hours— to-morrow. 

“No, it is not the boche this time 
against whom we are directly working. It 
is the Bolsheviki. These creatures of the 
abyss, these men of the chaos who wish to 
sweep away the dikes that the race has 
made with such infinite effort and sacri- 
fice—to let the sea in, submerging the gain 
of a thousand years, like that roaring 
welter outside there. Against these we are 
standing, we, the coast guard of civili- 
zation.” 

“‘But—but I thought they were savages, 
canaille,”” I cried. My head was turning. 
Keith Moor, a man with a face as starkly 
elegant as a Greek vase; Vera Brunne, 
that piece of finished luxury—agents of the 
Bolsheviki? 

““A spy who resembled a spy would 
useless to his principals. Have you ever 
heard of parlor Bolsheviki?”’ 

I shook my head. 

“The resources of the Bolsheviki have 
been much underestimated. They work in 
the dark and they work everywhere. Among 
your blacks in the South; seek when you 
return and you shall find. Among the 
workers. Among the Armies. Even I” 
he smiled—‘‘even I, as a penniless intel 
lectual, might find a place among them 
But lately they have spread, spread, spread 
like a stench that seeps through walls and 
ramparts. The leaders of the mob do not 
necessarily come from the mob. There are 
many of the great of the earth whom the 
hope of becoming leaders will seduce. There 
are others of the great world who are as 
ready as Bohemians to follow any new 
thing, to be original, to be startling. More 
and more in the salons, in the clubs, in the 
offices of men who write, one hears a word 
here, a word there in defense and praise of 
the Bolsheviki. The news centers in Rus 
sia? Fog, mist. Who knows what the 
truth may be? All revolutions start with 
the blood bath, like an ancient religion. It 
may be the beginning of a new Utopia, the 
first real brotherhood of man. You hear it 
now; youwillhearit louder, always moreand 
more, always fiercer—unless it is stopped. 
It is worse with us than with you. We 
have learned methods of meeting it. There 
fore I am here, codperating with our Dick 
and with many others—to stop it!" 

“That was why he was attacked the 
other night?” 

“Precisely. They would have found 
nothing. This afternoon they wasted my 
petrol so as to keep me away from the 
hotel while they ransacked my room. At 
this moment, no doubt ” His mouth 
twisted. ‘“‘We more than fancied that the 
fair Vera was working for them. She her- 
self put us on the scent of Moor; she would 
seek him even in public, when they should 
have been apparent strangers She knows 


I an- 
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that she has failed so far, and they will 
make one determined effort still. I am an 
amateur of ciphers. They expect to find 


the key to at least one that interests them 
Also there are lists of names they would give 
much to see. And above all there are docu 
ments incriminating those in high places 
To recapture them the ‘y would risk 

He spread his hands. ‘ That is what they 
are here for.’ 

He piled some wood on the fire, and I 
lounged watching the blossoming of the 
flames. I loved them; I loved everything. 
Dick wasn’t a slacker. He was if anything 
in more danger than he would have been 
in the trenches, and without any hope of 
recognition. And I was surrounded by a 
thrilling adventure at last. I was quite 
happy, with that warm cuddling happiness 
that comes before you sink under the sur- 
face of sleep, while you are enough awake 
to know that you are asleep. And then I 
must have sunk, 

A vivid dream came. I was huddled into 
the hot sand of the desert, and Sirocco was 
loose, pacing up and down, up and down. 
Occasionally Sirocco paused and regarded 
me with stirred shadowy eyes, and I wal 
lowed deeper. Then I heard a voice say 
“Dear child,”” and Captain de Malakar's 
replying. 

“Yes--‘dear child.’ Precisely, mon gars, 
A dear child. You favored of fortune! 

“How did you find us?” I asked, sitting 
up with a bounce. My hair was dry, and I 
knew that it was ringleting nicely about 
my face, because Dick's glance under the 
coronet of plaster, which recalled the night 
aspect of Aunt Florine, was approving. 

While we drove back to the hotel in his 
car he told us. The storm was over, and a 
bleak cold light was striping the sky. 

‘Minty sent me,” said Dick. 

“But she didn't know. I took particular 
pains that she shouldn't.” 

“Who knows what she knows? I found 
her in the rain outside my room under the 
trees. You remember that hollow stump 
that isn’t planted with nasturtiums? It 
was half full of water, and she was glower- 
ing into it and talking to herself: ‘Bird 
an’ bees ain’t teched it; an’ de han’ o’ 
man ain't teched it. Clear f'um de sky.’”’ 

“I knew it!’ I cried. “I knew she was 
a o itch!" 

Captain de Malakar nodded. “ Better 
than the crystal. Well known in Africa.” 

I shall never be sure whether he believes 
such things or not. 

“When she saw me she commanded: 
“Yo’ teck yo’ foot een yo’ han’ an’ go find 
Miss Gillie. She need yo’.’ ‘Where?’ said 
I. ‘By dat Gawd-forsaken cabin on de 
beach road.’ Your fire guided me at last, 
but in the meantime I had wasted hours 
You see, I met Moor and he told me he 
thought that he had seen your car going 
the opposite way, to the point. I tried that 
first. I ought to have known better, but 
it sounded straight.”” He gave our com- 
panion a quick look, rather like a schoolboy 
who makes a mistake 

“It may be as well,” 
Malakar. 

The grounds were as dead as a place can 
be where the population has sat up all 
night with a storm and scurried to bed 
exhausted at dawn. We left the car some 
distance from the hotel and slipped into 
the porch of the Garconnerie Dick's room 
opened on it. He turned on a flashlight, 
hooding it with his cap, and we tiptoed 
in single file across the floor. Then he sup- 
pressed the light and without a sound 
removed a small picture from the wall, 
laying it down on a cushioned seat. I 
thought I recognized a shocking sketch of 
Cherokee sand dunes that I had given him 
years ago, and even in that breathless 
psychic second it occurred to me that there 
was something providential in the fact that 
the hotel chambermaid never takes pic- 
tures down to dust them. 

Behind the picture was a hole in the wall, 
or rather a tracery of holes, and a faint 
light filtered through them. Dick looked, 
Captain de Malakar looked, and made 
room for me. 

I knew what I was gazing through—a 
panel of Indian carving, long-stemmed 


said Captain de 


leaves that ended in double whorls, intri- 
cate as filigree. He had shown it once to 
illustrate some point in decoration. This 


was, then, his room. All in a second the 
eye took in a variety of exotic shapes. A 
Japanese sword on the wall, a tray of ivory 
netsukes, a prayer rug turned back. The 
place was in a sort of orderly disorder, piles 
of papers in the chairs, drawers gaping, 
(Concluded on Page 147) 
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At the right, Ly nite cylinder-casting for eight cylinder 
engine. The use of Ly nite here saves about three hundred 
pounds and makes possible a better balanced car. 
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Lynite Pistons have the strength of cast-iron with one Lynite crankcase and oil-pan for Liberty airplane 
third the weight and twice the heat-conductivity. They engines. Thirty-five parts for these engines were mace 
mean a livelier,quieter engine,reduced vibration, less carbon of Lynite 


Two Hundred Million Pounds Lighter ! 


What is it that, with mingled silver 
sheen and golden glow, pours forth from 
the melting pot, a radiant spot in the 
dusk of the foundry ? 


To the little group of men carefully 
watching the rising tide in the crucible, 
it is merely molten metal. 


To the men who design and build 
passenger cars and trucks, however, 
it is the answer to that demand which 
rings out loudest and clearest in the 
automotive world today—the demand 
for greater operating economy, for more 
miles per gallon of fuel, more miles per 
set of tires. 


Ask these men about the motor car 
of tomorrow and they will tell you that 
while greater swiftness, power and 
beauty are desirable and likely, greater 
economy is imperative and certain. 


Already a great advance has been 
made towards this goal. In the past 
five years more than one hundred mil 
lion pounds of Lynite have been pro- 
duced in Lynite foundries. 


More than one hundred million pounds 
of Lynite lightness to replace three 
hundred million pounds of cast-iron 

one hundred million pounds to save 
two hundred million and thus help 
seventy car and engine builders set new 
standards of performance. 

To automotive engineers, cast-iron 
has always been a crude means to the 
end. They needed its strength, there- 
fore they accepted its weight, all the 
while looking forward to the day when 
engines, bodies and other parts could be 
made many pounds lighter. 


And as they looked, Lynite metal 
lurgists, metallographers, physicists, 
chemists, engineers and foundry ex 
perts were at work upon this very 
problem. 

To these men, aluminum, with its rare 
lightness, pointed the way to a solution. 
But how impart to aluminum the strength, 
the toughness, the hardness that would 
enable it to supplant cast-iron? 


And if these requirements could be 
met, how cast it so that the finished 


q rm a in 


part should not only retain the proper 
ties of the alloy, but be uniform and free 
from defects? 


With what success Ly nite Laboratories 
and Lynite foundries answered these 
questions you can judge from the few 
facts that follow: 


More than 100 car and engine parts are 
now made of Lynite, among them such 
vital ones as cylinder castings and pistons 


Builders of the famous British Rolls 
Royce engine used 90 Lynite parts in their 
American-built product 


Eighty-five per cent of the aluminum 
alloy castings for Liberty engines wer: 
made in Lynite foundries or to Lynite 
formule 

Eighteen car and engine builders have 
adopted Lynite Pistons 


Ten plants are now required to meet th 
demand for Lynite 


as standard 


The same scientific accuracy and skill used 
in producing Lynite are also employed in 
making Lynux Bronzes for bushings, bear 
ings, Zearsandothercastings, largeandsmal 


THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 
LYNITE and LYNUX Products 


Ten Plants in Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Manitowo s., Fairfield, Conn 
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Another Testimonial to Kelly-Springfield Stamina 


ELLY-SPRINGFIELD trucks successfully met an extraordinary test of dependability when, 
in 1918, they helped the Nordyke & Marmon Company, builders of the famous Marmon 
Car, win the Government pennant for maximum production of Liberty Airplane Motors. 


he slightest tie-up in the delivery department would 
have thrown off the highly organized efficiency of the 
Marmon plant. One truck load of materials delayed 
between railroad yard and factory, one truck blocking 
removal from the assembly platforms—and the en- 
tire mechanism of production would have been held up. 


But the sturdy, dependable Kellys proved their 
mettle, and won recognition from the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company as having played an important 
part in the winning of the pennant. 


This dependability of Kelly trucks—this untiring 
strength under every test—is a direct result of correct, 
flexible design that has been perfected during twelve 
years by a great organization concentrating on the 
single problem of truck construction. 


In every industry, in every part of the country, under 
every condition of road and load—Kelly-Springfield 
trucks have made good. They work—while many 
others are being worked upon. 


I'2 to 6 ton models 


The KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 
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(Concluded from Page 143) 
furniture overturned, but so arranged that 
it could be set right with a minimum of 
effort. Directly opposite, near the wall, a 
teak taboret lay on its side, its dispropor- 
tionately thick legs and carved paws spraw]- 
ing helplessly in the air like a Newfoundland 
puppy’s. And with his profile turned tu me 
a man who knelt on the floor was unscrew- 
ing one of those paws. A shaded candle in 
a bronze holder sat on the floor beside him. 
I had time to notice every little thing, even 
to the insignia on his uniform. 

The claw came off in his hand and he 
laid it down. From the leg he drew out a 
cylinder of paper. He worked deliberately, 
sure of not being disturbed. He unrolled 





mean wile we could get her something 
that if she busted it we wouldn't be 
out no real jack. So Florrie said ‘You 
don’t suppose I am going to leave her get a 
hold of the necklace now do you or even 
show it to her?”’ So I said ‘“‘ That is a fine 
way to give a person a xmas present is to 
buy something and hide it and if that is the 
system why don’t you buy her a couple new 
undershirts my size and I can wear them 
and when I have wore them out you can 
put them away somewheres till she gets old 
enough to have some sence and then you 
can hall them out and show them to her 
and tell her that was what we give her for 
xmas in 1918.” 

Well you know how much good it done to 
argue and finely she picked out a little gold 
chain and 4 little pearls to go with it and it 
cost $47.50 but what and the he— Il is $47.50 
as long as the baby has a merry xmas. 

Well we was shoping all the P. M. but 
you can bet we didn’t go in that smart Alex 
store where that smart Alex mgr. got so 
fresh when they offered me that cheap job 
and we use to spend a lot of jack in there at 
that but never again and if they want to 
know why they haven’t got no big bill 
against us like they usually have around 
xmas time I will tell them and then maybe 
Mr. Smart will wished he hadn’t of been so 
smart but at that when I seen them floor 
men on the job today I was tickled to death 
I turned that job down because the way 
them women jousled them around I couldn't 
of never stood for it and I would of felt like 
busting them in the eye if it had of been me 
and of course I don’t mean that Al as I 
wouldn’t think of hitting a woman but I 
would of certainly gave them the elbow or 
accidently parked my heel on a few of their 
best toes. 

Well of course I couldn’t buy Florrie no 
present wile she was along and I half to go 
back down again tomorrow and try and 
find something and I haven't the lease idear 
what will it be and all as I know is that it 
won't be no pear! necklace for adults. She 
says she has all ready boughten my present 
and wait till I see it. Well I suppose it will 
be a corset or maybe she will give me a set 
of false teeth and hide them away some- 
wheres till I come of age to put them on. 

Well Al we are sending xmas cards to you 
and Bertha and I only wished it could be 
something more but we kind of feel this 
yr. like we shouldn't ought to spend a whole 
lot of money what with some of the boys 
still over in France yet and another liberty 
loan comeing along some time soon and all 
and all it don’t seem hardly right to be 
blowing jack for xmas presents but maybe 
next yr. everything will be different and in 
the mean wile merry xmas to you and 
Bertha from the both of us. 

Your pal, JACK. 


Cut, Dee. 31. 

RIEND AL: Well Al they’s not much 
news to write as everything has been 
going along about like usual and I haven’t 
made it up in my mind yet what line of 
business to take up though I have got sev- 
eral good offers hanging in the fire you 
might say and am just playing the waiting 
game till I decide which 1 looks best as I 
would be sorry to get in to 1 thing and then 
find out they was something else opened 

up that I would like a whole lot better 
One of the things I have got in mind is 
takeing up newspaper work and writeing 
articles about baseball or maybe army life 
and when the baseball season opens maybe 
I would go out and see the games and write 
up the reports and you can bet my articles 
would be different then some of these birds 
that’s reporting the games as I would at 
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the cylinder and held it under the candle 
And then he said in a low piercing tone the 
very worst thing that I ever heard a man 
say in my whole life! 

“A disappointment, my friend,"’ said 
Captain de Malakar, stepping through the 
dividing door and looking down with his 
amused smile. The candlelight ran a sinis- 
ter little line along something in his right 
hand. ‘What you seek has gone to the 
place appointed. What you read there is an 
excerpt from a sacred book of the East: 
‘And he fell into the pit which he had 
digged for another.’”’ 


Dick drew me out to the porch. The sun 
was struggling through the bluish rags of 


lease know what I was writeing about wile 
you take the most of these here reporters 
and all the baseball they know you could 
carry it around in a eye dropper. 

But I don’t know whether the papers 
would pay me the kind of money I would 
want and if not why I am in a position to 
laugh at them. 

Well I got tired of setting around the 
house today as Florrie was over to her 
looks garage and the Swede had both the 
kiddies out to get the air so I walked 
around a wile and then I hopped on to a 
35th. St. car and rode over west and I hap- 
pened to look out of the window and we 
was just passing the ball pk. so I didn’t 
have nothing else to do so I give the con- 
ductor the highball and jumped off and 
went up in the office to see if they wasn’t 
maybe some mail for me that some of the 
boys wrote from France not knowing my 
home address. 

Well they wasn’t no mail so I set down 
and fanned a wile with Harry the secty. of 
the club and he asked me all about what I 
seen over acrost the pond and we had quite 
a talk and finely I thought maybe Com- 
iskey would be sore if he heard I had been 
up there and hadn’t paid my respects but 
Harry said he wasn’t in so then I thought 
may be he might of left some word about me 
and wanted to know if I was going to come 
back and pitch baseball for him or not but 
Harry said he hadn’t mentioned nothing 
about it so I guess when the time comes he 
will just send me my contract and then I 
will send it back and tell him I have de- 
cided to quit baseball and go in to some 
line of business where they’s a future in it. 

Because they’s no use of a man killing 
himself pitching baseball and then when 
your arm gives out you haven't got no 
business to go in to because business men 
won't hire a man that’s 33 or 34 yrs. old 
and no experience and besides if a man has 
got a family like mine why not stay home 
and enjoy them in the stead of traveling on 
the road '4 the yr. around you might say. 
So even if Comiskey should send me a con- 
tract calling for $4000.00 per annum I 
would send it back though that is the lease 
I would sign up for if I was going to sign 
at all. 

Well Al xmas is over and I only wished 
you could of been here to see how little Al 

eat it up. Besides all the junk we give him 
all of Florrie’s friends sent something and 
all together he must of got about 25 pres- 
ents in the Ist. place and now he has got 
about a 100 as everything he got is broke 
in to 4 peaces and they also sent the baby a 
load of play things that means as much to 
her as the hit and run but Florrie says never 
mind they will be put away till some xmas 
when she is old enough to enjoy them and 
then we won’t half to buy her nothing new. 
Well the idear is O.K. Al but it reminds me 
like when Sept. comes alongand a man has 
got a straw Kelly that looks pretty good 
and you give it to your wife to take care of 
till next June and when it comes June you 
go and buy yourself a new hat. 

Well Florrie’s present to me was a pho 
nograph and of course that’s a mighty fine 
present and will cost her or whoever pays 
for it a bunch of jack but between you and 
[ Al I wouldn’t be surprised if she was 
thinking to herself when she bought it that 
maybe she might turn it on some times 
when I am not in the house. What I give 
her is 1 of these here patent shower bath 
attachments that you can have it put up 
on a regular bath tub and you can have a 
regular tub bath or a shower just as you 
feel like. They cost real money to Al but 
what’s the differents when its your wife? 

Your pal, JACK. 


THE BUSHER REENLISTS 


(Continued from Page 4 
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fog like the heart of a fire opal. The dear 
tang of a sea morning was in the air. He 
enveloped my cold, cold, shaking little 
hands in his warm big ones, and began 
rubbing them consolingly. 

“Dick,” I quavered. “I beg your par- 
don. I've got it straight now. 

“Gillie,” he answered, “‘don’t you think 
that you'd better get a few more facts 
straight? Minty said you needed me, and 
she’s a wise old woman. Don’t you think 
you’d better marry me and be done with 
hong 

“Oh yes, Dick,” I faltered. ‘‘Oh yes, I 
think I'd like to ever so much—but prom- 
ise me—that you— promise me that you 
won't kiss me— yet.”’ 


Cul, JAN. 16 

(YRIEND AL: Well Al I don’t know if 

you have been reading the papers but 
if you have you probably seen the big news 
where Kid Gleason has been appointed 
mgr. of the White Sox. Well old pal that 
peace of news makes all the differents in 
the world to your old pal. As you know 
I had entirely gave up the idear of going 
back in to baseball and figured where I 
would take up some other line of business 
and work myself up to something big and 
I was just about makeing it up in my mind 
to accept 1 of the offers I got when this 
news come out. 

Well old pal I haven't no idear how 
things will come out now as I guess you 
know what friends I and Gleason are. You 
know he was asst. mgr. when Callahan had 
the club and then again the yr. Rowland 
win the pennant and he seemed to take a 
fancy to me some way and I guess I may 
as well come out and say that I was his 
favorite of any man on the club and I al- 
ways figured that it was because when he 
tried his kidding on me I always give him 
back as good as he sent wile the rest of the 
boys was a scared of him but he use to kid 
me just to hear what I would say back to 
him. Like 1 time we was playing a double 
header with the St. Louis club and Jim 
Scott lose the Ist. game and Callahan said 
I was to work the 2d. game so I was warm- 
ing up and Gleason come out and stood 
behind me and I had eat something that 
didn’t set very good so Gleason asked me 
how I felt and I said ‘‘Not very good. I’m 
not myself today.”” So he said ‘‘ Well then 
it looks like we would break even on the 
afternoon.” So I said “I will break your 
jaw in a minute.” 

But a side from all that he was the 1 man 
that ever give me the credit for the work I 
done and if he had of been mgr. of the club 
he would of pitched me in my regular turn 
in the stead of playing favorites like them 
other 2 birds and all as I needed was regular 
work and I would of made them forget 
Walsh and all the rest of them big 4 
flushers. 

Well Al Gleason lives in Philly in the 
winter so I expect he will either wire me a 
telegram and ask for my terms or else he 
will run out here and see me and. if they 
give me $4000.00 per annum I am afraid 
they won’t be nothing for me to do only 
sign up though I have got several chances 
to go In to some business at better money 
than that and with a future to it. But this 
here is a matter of friendships Al and after 
all Gleason done for me why if he says the 
word I can’t hardly do nothing only say 
yes though of course I am not going to sac 
rifice myself or sign for a nickel less then 
$4000.00. 

You see Al this will be Gleason's Ist yr 
as a mgr. and he will want to finish up in 
the race and I don’t care how good a mgr 
is he can’t win unless he has got the men 
and beleive me he will need all the pitching 
strenth he can get a hold of as Cleveland 
and N. Y. has both strenthened up and the 
Boston club with all their men back fron 
the service has got enough good ball player 
to finish Ist. and 2d. both if they was room 
for all of them to play at once. So that i 
where friendships comes in Al and I figure 
that it is up to your old pal to pass up my 
business chances and show the Kid I am 
true blue and beleive me I will show him 
something and I will come pretty near win 
ning that old flag single handed. 

So all and all it looks like your old pal 
wouldn’t go in to no business adventure 
this yr. but I will be out there on the old 
ball field giveing them the best I have got 
and I guess the fans won't holler their 
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He put his hands in his pockets and 
smiled down, just the same quiet old pro- 
tecting Dick that I had carried my troubles 
to all my life 

“All right, old lady,”’ he said. “Not 
until you ask me.” 

Then the most unaccountable happening 
of all that wonderful night came. The 
ground fell away from under my feet, and I 
walked into his arms and against his ¢ heek 
because it was literally the only place in 
the world. 

“Dear child,” he murmured after a 
while. ‘Do you think that you could be 
on a desert island comfortably with me?” 

“Oh, Dick,” I said reproachfully. ‘* But 
lam!” 





heads off when I walk out there the Ist. 
time after what I done in France 
Your pal, JACK. 


Cul, Feb. 13. 

JRIEND AL: Well Al it says in the 

paper this A. M. that Gleason is comeing 
to Chi for a few days to see Comiskey and 
talk over the plans for the training trip and 
etc. but they’s another reason why he is 
comeing to Chi and maybe you can guess 
what it is. Well Al that’s the way to work 
it is to wait and let them come to you in the 
stead of you going to them as when you 
make them come to you you can pretty 
near demand whatever you want and they 
half to come acrost with it. 

That's a fine story Al about him comeing 
to talk over plans for the training trip as | 
know Comiskey and you could talk to him 
for 3 wks. about the plans for the training 
trip and when you got all through talking 
he would tell you what the plans was for 
the training trip so you can bet that Glea 
son isn’t comeing all the way out here from 
Philly to hear himself talk but what he is 
comeing for is to get some of the boys in 
line that lives here and when I say some of 
the boys I don't half to go no further eh Al? 

And all the more because I dropped him 
a letter a couple wks. ago and said I had 
made all arrangements to go in to business 
but if he wanted me I would give up my 
plans and pitch for him provided he give 
me my figure which is $3600.00 per annum 
and I never got no answer to the letter and 
now I know why I didn’t get no answer as 
he is 1 of the kind that would rather set 
down and do their talking face to face then 
set down and take the trouble of writeing a 
letter when he could just as well hop on the 
old rattler and come out here and see me 
personly 

Well Al he will be here next wk. and I 
have left my phone No. over to the ball pk 
so as he will know how to get a hold of me 
and all they will be to it is he will ask me 
how much I want and I will tell him 
$3600.00 and he will say sign here. 

Well Al Florrie says she don't know if 
she is glad or sorry that I am going to be 
back in the old game as she says she don't 
like to have me away from home so much 
but still and all she knows I wouldn't be 
happy unless I was pitching baseball but 
she also says that if I do get back in to har 
ness and ern a liveing and they’s another 
war breaks out she will probably half to go 

s she couldn’t claim no exemptions on the 
grounds of a dependant husband. So I said 
“T guess they won't ask no women to go to 
war because the minute they heard 1 of 
them trench rats give their college yell they 
would all retreat to the equator or some 
‘They had women in 
the Russia army and they didn’t retreat.’ 
So I said “ Yes they did only the men re- 
treated so much faster that the women 
looked like they was standing still.” 

Jokeing to 1 side Al I will let you know 
how | come out with Gleason but they’s 
only 1 way I can come out and that is he 
will be tickled to death to sign me at my 
own figure because if he trys any monkey 
business with me I will laugh in his face and 
Comiskey to, and give up the game for 
good and take the best offer 1 have got in 
ome other line 


wheres.”” So she said 


Your pal, JACK 


Cut, Feb. 20 
ee ee a Well Al I have just came 
back from the ball pk. and had a long 
talk with Gleason and the most of it wa 
kidding back and 4th. like usual when the 
2 of us gets together but it didn’t take no 
Continued on Page iS! 
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You can’t taste “Acid-Mouth” 
But the Litmus Paper tells 


‘Te You can’t tell whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ by 
y the zaste. It does not burn or blister like other acids. 
No preliminary warning of any sort that your mouth 
is in an unfavorable acid condition is conveyed to 
you. All you know is that each year there are new 
cavities in your teeth to be filled. 





Dental authorities believe that 95 in every 100 per- 
sons have ‘‘Acid-Mouth” and that it is the chief cause 
of tooth decay. But how will you make sure that you 
have a condition which you can neither taste, feel, nor 
see? 


Make the Litmus-Paper Test 
That is the way to find out 


The Litmus Papers are the standard laboratory test papers for 
determining unfavorable mouth acids. We will send a set of them 
and a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco free to any person who wants to 
ascertain whether it is “Acid-Mouth” that is causing the gradual 
destruction of his or her teeth. 





Phe simplicity of the test especially commends it. You merely 
“J ee place one of the Litmus Papers on your tongue and keep it there un- 
til it is moistened. If it remains blue, you are the exceptional one in 
twenty—you are ‘free from “Acid-Mouth.” But if it turns pink, you 
have “Acid-Mouth,” and your chances for retaining your teeth for 
life will be greatly lessened unless you check it. 


Now make another test and learn how you can counteract ‘“‘Acid- 
Mouth.” Brush the teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. Then place a second Litmus Paper on your tongue. This 
time it will remain blue, therefore proving that Pebeco does counter- 
act the condition, 


It is not claimed that Pebeco changes the color of the paper. But Pebeco 

does stimulate the healthy, abundant flow of normal saliva. And it is the 

Buy saliva—which, as you know, is naturally alkaline—that turns the Litmus Paper 

W S S blue , and therefore indicates the power of saliva to neutralize the acid conditions 
produced in the mouth as the result of fermenting food particles. 


I ven though you are so fortunate as to be free from “Ac id Mouth,” you 
will value Pr by co Looth Paste for Its keer 1, refreshing flavor, its he: ilthfully 
stimulating action on the gums, and its unusual effectiveness in whitening and 
rightening the teeth and promoting the he alth of the whole mouth. 


Send us your name and address and we will gladly mail the ten-day trial 
OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 120 William Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 147 
Wm. A. Pinkerton to see that he is anxious 
to have me back on the ball club and in a 
few days they will probably send me a con- 
tract at my own figures and then they 
won't be nothing to do only wait for the 
rattler to start for the sunny south land. 

Well Gleason got in yesterday P. M. and 
I was expecting him to call up either last 
night or this A. M. but they didn’t no call 
come and I figured they must of either lost 
my phone No. over to the office or else the 
phone was out of order or something and 
the way the phones has been acting all win- 
ter why he might of asked central to give 
him my No. and the next thing he knew he 
would be connected with the morgue so 
any way when they hadn’t no call came at 
noon I jumped on a 35th St. car and went 
over to the pk. and up in the office and the 
secty. said Gleason was in talking to Comis- 
key but he would be through in a little 
while. 

Well after about a hr. Gleason come out 
and seen me setting there and of course he 
had to start kidding right off of the real so 
he said ‘ Well here is the big Busher and I 
hoped you was killed over in France but 

pose even them long distance guns fell 
shy of where you was at.”” So I said 
“They reached me all right and they got 
me in the left arm and wasn’t it lucky it 
wasn’t my right arm?” So he said “Its to 
bad they didn’t shoot your head off and 
made a pitcher out of you.”’ So then he 
asked me all about the war and if I got in to 
Germany and I told him no that I got my 
wounds in June and was invalid home 
You fight just like you pitch 
und they half to take you out in the 5th. 
inning.”” So I asked him if he got my 
letter and he said he got a letter that 
looked like it might of came from me so he 
didn’t open it. So I said ‘“ Well I don't 
know if you opened it or not but I just as 


So he said “ 


THE SATURDAY 


soon tell you right here what I said in 
the letter. I told you I was going in to 
some business but I would stay in baseball 
another yr. to help you out if you met my 
figure."’ So he asked what was my figure, 
so I told him $3000.00 per annum. So he 
said how much was I getting in the army 
and I told him I was getting about $30.00 
per mo. most of the time. So he said ‘Yes 
you was getting $30.00 per mo. to get up at 
5 G. M. and work like a dog all day and eat 
beans and stew and sleep in a barn nights 
with a cow and a pig for your roomies and 
now you want $3000.00 a yr. to live in the 
best hotels and eat off the fat of the land 
and about once in every 10 days when we 
feel like we can afford to loose a ball game 
why you half to go out there and stand on 
your feet pretty near '4 the P. M. and if 
it happens. to be July or Aug. you come 
pretty close to prespireing.”’ 

So I said ‘‘ You are the same old Gleason 
always trying to kid somebody but jokeing 
a side I will sign up for $3000.00 or else I 
will go in to business.’”” So he asked me 
what business I was going in to and I told 
him I had an offer from the Stock Yard 
So he said “‘How much do they offer for 
you on the hoof?” 

Well we kidded along back and 4th. like 
that for a wile and finely he said he was 
going out somewheres with Comiskey so I 
asked him if he wasn't going to talk busi 
ness to me Ist. So he said ‘I will tell you 
how it is boy. They have cut down the 
limit so as each club can't only carry 21 
men and that means we won't have no 
room for bench lizards. But the boss says 
that on acct. of you haveing went to France 
and wasn’t killed why we will take you 
south if you want to go and you will get a 
chance to show if you are a pit¢ her yet or 
not and if you are like you use to be why 
maybe the Stock Yards will keep open long 
enough to take you when we are through 
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with you and you can tell Armour and 
Swift and them that I will leave them know 
whether I want you or not about 3 days 
after we get to Texas.”’ So I asked him how 
about salery and he said “The boss will 
send you a contract in a few days and if 
I was you I would be satisfied with it.”’ 

So it looks now like I was all set for the 
season Al and Gleason said I would be sat 
isfied with the salery which is just as good 
as saying it will be $3000.00 as I wouldn't 
be satisfied with no less, so all I half to do 
now is wait for the contract and put my 
name on it and I will be back in the game 
I love and when a man’s heart is in their 
work how are you going to stop him a 
specially with the stuff I’ve got. 

Your pal, JACK. 


Cul, March 8 

i 1: Well Al I am through 

with baseball for good and am going in 
to business and I don’t know just yet which 
proposition I will take that’s been offered 
to me but they’s no hurry and I will take 
the one that looks best when the proper 
time comes. 

I suppose you will be surprised to hear 
that I have gave up the old game but may 
be you won't be so surprised when I tell 
you what come off today. 

Well in the Ist. place when the mail man 
come this A.M. he brought me a contract 
from Comiskey and the figures amounted 
to $2400.00 per annum. How is that Al 
when | was getting $2500.00 per annum 
before I went to the war. Well at Ist 
couldn't hardly beleive my eyes but that 
was the figure all right and finely I thought 
they must be some mistake so I was going 
to call up Comiskey and demand an ex 
planation but afterwards I thought maybe 
I better run over and see him 

Well Al I went over there and Harry said 
the boss was busy but he would find out 
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would he see me. Well after a wile Harry 
come out and said I was to go in the inside 
ottice so I went in and Comiskey was set 
ting at his desk and for a wile he didn’t 
look up» but finely he turned around and 
seen mé@ and shook hands and said “ Well! 
young man what can I do for you?” So I 
said ‘I come to see you about this here 
contract."" So he asked me if I had signed 
it and I said no I hadn't so he said ‘* Well 
they’s nothing to see me about then.”’ So 
I said ‘‘ Yes because I figure they must of 
been some mistake in the salery you offered 
me.’ So he said “‘ Don’t you think you are 
worth it?” So I said “This here contract 
calls for $2400.00 per annum and | was 
getting $2500.00 when I quit and enlisted 
in the war so it looks like you was fineing 
me $100.00 per annum for fighting for my 
country.” I said “Gleason said he wanted 
me and would send me a contract that I 
would be satisfied with.” Well Comiskey 
said “If Gleason said he wanted you he 
must of been kidding me when | talked to 
him but if he wants you bad enough to pay 
the differents between what that contract 
calls for and what you want why he is wel 
come but that is up to him.” “ 
Well Al it was all as I could do to hold 
myself in and if he was a younger man it 
would of been good night Comiskey but. I 
kept a hold of myself and asked him why 
didn’t he trade me to some club where | 
could get real jack. So he said ‘* Well I will 
tell you young man I have got just 1 chance 
to trade you and that is to Washington and 
if you think Griffith will pay you more 
money than I will why I will make the 
trade.” Well I told him to not trouble 
himself as I was through with baseball any 
way and had decided to go in to some busi 
ness so he said good luck and I started out 
but he said ‘“‘Here you have left your con 
tract and you better take it along with you 


(Concluded on Page 155) 
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I Said “I Have Had the Kind of Experience That I Guess a Whote Lot of 
Playing in the Big League in Baseball and the Big League in War" 
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* ~~ Are You Going 


to Build or Repair? 


F YOU are going to build a new home or ri pair 
the old one, you can't give too much thought 
and care to the materials for the work. Th 
roof of a house should last long, be fire-safe and as 
beautiful as it ought to be. It is the part of th 
building that should protect all the other parts 


against the ravages of time—and the whole con 


tents of the home as well. Neponset Roofs do 
this. They have proved their quality by mor 


than twenty years of service. 


lor the new home use Neponset Twin Shingles 
and get that long wear; that permanently beautitul 
appearance, that resistance to summer sun, 
winter storm, to fire. If you are going to repair 
your old roof, lay Neponset Paroid, slate-sur 
faced, or our pattern roofing right over the old 
wooden shingles. This is the Neponset economy 


t 


way, successfully used by hundreds of owners. It 


There is a Neponset Roof for every purpose and every purse. 


BIRD & SON, Inc.  ts"*¢ 279 Neponset St., East Walpole, 


aves the cost of remoy uy the worn-out h ny 
and the consequent litter a ound the plac 

y . ry . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ha 
Neponset Twin Shingles 

. he ‘ 

natural slate-red and slate-green. Weather won't « 
or blow them off—tough, strong, phablk \ time-t 
water-proof and fir ife combination oft everla 
asphalt and slate. Self pacing the only twin shing 


One man can lay then Made ot tl 
Neponset Paroid Roofing 


Neponset Paroid Roof 


the prob lem of roof 1 pair It wears, Wears, Wears. 

k P outa | weather Impr ynat “ tha phalt, url 
with slate or tale, it is fit ite, water-proof, tough, strong 
tlex bk Natural slate-1 Is ate-gray, siate-gr n 
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N ponset Board maki fre i 


oO decorating 


Neponset Waterproof Building Papers 


eep out irafts 5, dampn , and save 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


New York 1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Il. Washington, D. C 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont 
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bree are probably acquainted with 
the “*Lift-the-Dot” fastener — if 
you run a car. It 1s a snap fastener 
which locks on three sides, yet opens 
easily by simply lifting the side with 
the dot. 





This fastener is the leader of the 
“Dot” Line, which includes half a 
dozen different types of fasteners. 
These fasteners are superior, for their 
various uses, to the ordinary types 
of fasteners. 

ae TRADE MARK 
fi & 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The “*Dot” Line of fasteners 1s 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
If you cannot get them from your 
dealer, order direct. 
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In addition to the exten- 
sive use of “Lift-the-Dot” 
fasteners on automobiles, 
they are coming into very 
general use for trunks, bags, 
leather and sporting goods. 
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Fasteners 














CARR FASTENER CO, BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKERS OF THE “DOT” LINE OF FASTENERS 
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(Concluded from Page 151) 
because some times when you leave a con- 
tract lay around the house a few days the 
figures gets so big that you wouldn't 
hardly know them.” 

Well I seen he was trying to kid me so 
I said “All right I will take the contract 
home and tear it up”’ and I walked out on 
him. 

Well Al that’s all they is to it and I am 
tickled to death that it has came out the 
way it has and now I can take the best offer 
that comes along in some good business 
line and can stay right here in Chi and be 
home all the yr. around with Florrie and 
the kiddies. 

As for the White Sox I wished them good 
luck and beleive me they will need it the 
way Gleason and Comiskey are trying to 
run things and they will do well to finish in 
the same league with Boston and Cleveland 
and N. Y. but at that I don’t believe its 
Gleason that’s doing it and the way I figure 
is that this is his Ist. yr. as mgr and he isa 
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seared to open his clam and if he had his 
say he would give me the $2800.00 I am 
holding out for. But its Comiskey himself 
that’s trying to make a monkey out of me. 
Well god help his ball club is all as I can 
say. 

As for leaveing them trade me to Wash- 
ington that would be a sweet club to pitch 
for Al where the only time they get a run 
is when the president comes out to see 
them and he’s libel to be in France all 
summer. 

Your pal, JACK 


Cul, March 20 
py RIEND AL: Well Al this is the last 
letter you will get from me from Chi 
for a wile as I am leaveing for Texas with 
the White Sox tomorrow night. The 
scheme worked Al and by setting pretty 
in the boat and keeping my mouth shut 
I made them come to me. 
I suppose you will be surprised to hear 
that I am going to get back in to harness 
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but wait till I tell you what come off today 
and you will where they wasn’t no other 
way out, 

Well I went over to the stores this A. M. 
and when I come back the Swede said 
ome man had called me up on the phone. 
So of course I knew it must of been the 
ball pk. so I called them up and the secty. 
answered the phone and I asked him if 
anybody wanted to talk to me. So he said 
no but Gleason was there if I wanted to 
talk to him. 

So I said put him on the wire and pretty 
oon I heard Gleason's voice and he said 
“Well Jack are you going along with us?” 
So I said ‘‘What about salery?” So he 
said “‘ You have got your contract haven't 
y So I said “Yes but it don’t call for 
enough jack.” So he said “Well if you 
earn more jack than your contract calls 
for you will get it.””. So I said “If that’s a 
bet I’m on.” 

So he told me to bring my contract along 
and come over there and I went over and 


9. 
you. 
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there was a whole bunch of the boys get- 
ting ready for the get away and I[ wished 
you could of heard them when they seen 
me stride in to the office. Well Al they was 
hand shakes all around and you would of 
thought it was a family union or some- 
thing. 

Well the business was all tended to in a 
minute and I signed up and I am going to 
get $2400.00 which is the same money I was 
getting when I quit and that’s going some 
Al when you think of the way they have 
been cutting salerys in baseball. 

Well Al I am going to show them that 
they haven't made no mistake and I am 
going to work .my head off for Gleason and 
Comiskey and the rest of the boys and wile 
I hate to be away from Florrie and the kid 
dies, still and all they’s nobody on this ball 
club that lays awake all night crying for 
their bottle and if Texas don’t do nothing 
else for me it will at lease give me a chance 
to get a little sleep 


Your pal, JACK. 


ANNE TUCKER MEETS THE GREAT 


Concluded from Page 13 


**A few years from now you won't hear 
them when they talk like that,’’ she said. 
‘You will have learned to smile sympa- 
thetically and think of something else till 
they get rational and interesting.” 

She went to sleep after that, but I lay 
awake for a long time, pondering her enig- 
matic words. When at last I understood 
them I experienced a new thrill. Her own 
intellect is so wonderful that she even dares 
to criticize Man’s! 

While I am writing of Mrs. Lambert I 
must tell you of a confidence she made me 
about her work. I found courage yesterday 
to ask her how she thought of all the things 
she wrote, and she frankly said she didn’t. 
She said she merely turned on the ink 
faucet and a few hours later was surprised 
or pained or pleased by the result. She 
said if she had slept well the night before 
she sometimes found eighteen or twenty 
written pages on her desk when the flow 
of ink stopped; but if she had been idiot 
enough to go to a dinner or reception, there 
were frequently only four or five pages. At 
that point the ex-Secretary of State stopped 
to speak to her, and they talked about dif- 
ferent games of solitaire. His favorite is 
Canfield and hers is Mrs. Mulligan. So I 
could not ask her the question that burned 
on my lips, and I’m not sure she would 
have answered if I had. When it comes to 
opening the heart, women, I am now sure, 
are much more reserved than men. 





SUNDAY. 

I COULD not write in this journal last 

night, dearest Margie, because Captain 
Belden thought I ought to walk three miles 
before going to bed. So we went round and 
round and round. I had not had much exer- 
cise during the day because so many of the 
passengers had come to talk to us. Mrs. 
Lambert is the big attraction of the ship 
She says the men come to talk to her be- 
cause each of them is afraid of dropping 
some thought which the rest will annex 
Our part of the deck is the gayest on the 
boat, and all the interest centers round 
Mrs. Lambert’s chair. 

Her manner to me is wonderful. She lets 
me do everything for her, and she seems 
determined that I shall meet every man on 
board. Then she asks me what I think of 
them, and, though I hesitate to claim it, 
dearest Margie, there is no doubt that she 
is interested in my replies. I have even 
heard her quote them when she did not 
think I was listening. Sometimes she 
seems to be studying me; and once, when 
i was quoting something Captain Belden 
had said, she broke out suddenly: ‘‘Good 
heavens, Anne Tucker, where is your sense 
of humor?” But I was quite sure that 
what I had quoted was not a joke, for Cap- 
tain Belden rarely laughs, except some- 
times at me. 

He and Mrs. Lambert have struck up a 
queer sort of friendship. They wrangle all 
the time, but they have some friend in com- 
mon, and now and then they make veiled 
references to her, as if there was something 
mysterious about her. They call her the 
Moon and speak of her satellites, and they 
talk of how far away she is from this planet, 
and wonder if she will ever discover that 
she is living on it. They talk about her a 
great deal. I wonder if they talk of other 
things when I am not near—of love and 
sympathy and understanding. 


I had a wonderful talk on these subjects 
this morning with Pearce Merrick, our 
Postmaster General during President , 
administration. He, Mr. Merrick, had a 
charming manner—so interested and pro 
tecting. He told me all about myself 
what kind of a girl I am, and the sort of 
woman I shall be. It was simply marvelous 
to hear him. Captain Belden interrupted 
that, too, because he is very fond of Mr. 
Merrick. They are great friends and spend 
hours together, but when | asked him what 
impression I should convey when Mr. Mer- 
rick talked to me, he advised me to try to 
look as if I had once sat in a poker game. 

The look in his eyes when he said it was 
very nice, friendly and almost twinkling. 
Sometimes I half suspect that he is not al- 
ways as serious as he seems. 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 
T IS strange how hard it is to keep up the 
record in this journal. Captain Belden 
said yesterday that I ought to have a pro- 
gram and let my callers put dewn their 

names opposite certain hours of the day. 
This morning I talked to the Russian 
Ambassador from nine to ten. I began 
on class distinctions, but he finished on 
human magnetism. General Charpentier 
chatted to me from ten to quarter past 
eleven, and the English general was there 
till twelve, followed by Mr. Morrison till 
one. They take each other by the shoulder 
and push each other out of the chair, and 
they laugh like boys while they are doing it 
Right after lunch Mr. Parsons came up 
for half an hour; but his poor wife 1s so 


sick he can’t leave her ve ry long. She seems 
to be getting worse and they are all wor- 
ried. At three the English ex-Foreign Sec- 
retary sat down beside me and talked 
till five. 
When I recall these talks afterward I feel 
vaguely confused, for they are all so much 
alike. Not one of these great men will talk 
of vital topics. I suppose they can’t trust 
one so young and inexperienced, Sut the 
talks are wonderful just the same, espe- 
cially when I can get the two generals to 
talk of the war and about Captain Belden. 
They both like him very much, and Gen- 
eral Charpentier told me all about his 
medals 

“But he’s a lonely chap,” General Char- 
pentier ended sadly. I explained that he 
really wasn’t lonely, that he had told me so 
himself when I asked him; and the general 
laughed and patted my hand and changed 
the subject. I didn’t want it changed, but 
it had to be, for General Charpentier is one 
born to command. Then he showed me a 
picture of his wife and four children that he 
adores. I wassurprised, for I had not known 
he was married, and I remembered how 
lonely he seemed. But he is very gay now, 
and keeps saying, ‘Only two days from 
home 

The English general showed me his wife, 
too, and the ex-Foreign Secretary remarked 
that I made him think of his daughter who 

just my age. They all seem much less 
lonely now, with home so near; but Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Adney seemed as lonely 
as ever last night for of course we Amer 

ans are not ‘two days from home.” 

















OFF THE FRENCH COasT. 

YOON after you get this letter, dearest 
»S Margie, | shall be at home again! For 
give me if I have startled you by this ab 
rupt announcement, ] hardly know how to 
tell you what wonderful things have hap 
pened. How shall I find words? I can't, 
so I'll just blurt them out. 

The first thrilling fact is that, after all, I 
am not going to the Peace Conference. Mrs 
Parsons is very ill indeed, and we are sail 
ing for home at once, on this same ship 
The next thing— but | must describe events 
as they happened. 

Of course I was heart-broken at the 
thought of going back. We can’t even get 
to Paris. But I feel a strange comfort in the 
thought that Captain Belden is also coming 
home, after a fortnight in Paris, where he 
will go at once to attend to some details for 
Mr. Parsons. Still, when we talked it over 
my eyes filled and I could not go on He 
looked at me very kindly 

“Poor little Anne,” he said; “is it so 
hard to miss Europe?” 

I said it was, and that it wasn't only 
Europe; but that I should have to go back 
to Watkins Center now and live there and 
die there. And I said I hoped I'd die soon, 
for I simply couldn’t stand it after seeing 
the boundless horizon that had stretched 
before me for more than a week. 

“Poor little Anne!” Captain Belden 
said again. Then quite suddenly he asked 
if I liked Boston. I said I did, that I loved 
it, and that possibly 1 could get a position 
there; but that I simply could not endure 
working for ordinary people after knowing 
intimately so many of the great He 
nodded, and started to speak and stopped. 

Then I said: **We'll say good-by now, 
for | shall not come out in the morning. I 
simply couldn't stand it.”’ 

We were standing by the deck-rail, and a 
moon the size of a barrel was smiling down 
at us, and all of a sudden | knew what all 
those men had meant by talking about 
being lonely. Ll was so lonely I couldn't 
When I tried to say good-by | 
gulped like a little child. And the next 
minute something caught me and held m« 
close, and I felt a cheek against mine and 
Captain Belden was saying things in my 


breathe 


ear in a choking voice. 

‘Oh, my Anne!” he muttered “My 
wonderful, beautiful, adorable little Anne! 
Marry me, and I'll promise to plant a new 
celebrit on our hearthstone every eve 


ning, to tell you how lonely he is because he 
van’t win you too,” 

1 could tell you more, dearest Margie 
but no! Such moments are sacred, And 
you know what our rhetori taught u 
hype rbole 

I need only add that as soon as he get 
back to America Captain Belden is coming 
to Watkins Center. You will see him ther 
and we want you to be my bridesmaid, for 
I have told him all about you 

In the meantime, while he is doing what 
he can to help poor Mr. Parsons, Arthur ha 
told me how to fill the dragging hours of 
waiting He says I must learn to convey 
the impression that I have found a door in 
a convent garden and looked out just once 

I am not quite sure what he meant or 
how to follow his instructions. But he gave 


about lovers’ 


them to me smiling, so the thought has 
come to me that perhaps that time my 
Arthur was making a little joke 
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Ka The Housewifes Most Precrous Possession 


When You 
Move This Year 
Leave Hard Killing 
Kitchen Work Behind 


You can’t realize what a dif- 
ferencea KITCHEN MAID” 
Kitchen Cabinet makes in 
kitchen employment until you 
actually have one in your kitch- 
en. There’s no comparison to 
judge by. No other cabinet like it. 
Entirely new departure in cabinet 
construction. Most sanitary of all 
cabinets—glass smooth surfaces 
—rounded, dustless inside corners. 
No lodging place for dirt. Doesn't 
grow old and grimy in appearance. Keeps 
itself and everything it houses immacu- 
lately clean. A wonderful advancement. 
Actually reduces kitchen work and time 
one-half. Positively pays for itself in sav- 
ings. Makes kitchen work a joy instead 
of a*‘joy killer.”’ “‘Let the ‘KITCHEN 
MAID’ be your Kitchen Aid.”’ Sold 
at prices that afford greatest Cabi- 
net buying economy by leading 
furniture and department stores. 


























Made in beautiful Golden Oak 
and Snowy White Enamel. 


Your dealer’s name on re- 
quest. Handsomely illus- 
trated booklet FREE. 








Wasmuth-Endicott Company 


Andrews, Indiana 


The Smooth Surface Round Corner 
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“IT said you would like that snug- 
ness at the ankle,didn’t I? 


“T move weelect EVERWEAR our Family Hosiery; 
what do you say, Mother?” 


So Father adds another to the many thousands of 
families who have chosen 


because of its distinctive Flex weev fit, its durability 
and beauty, combined with economy. 


That is the way it goes—one member of a family 
will try a pair of EVERWEAR, and soon the 
whole family ‘s wearing this dainty,durable hosiery. 
Start your family! 


Silk, lisle and cotton, for men, women and 
children. Your dealer has it. If not, write us. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee 


“Recmember the Name” — it pays! 
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The Supreme Test 


ALL BEARINGS utilize steel balls in 

carrying loads and stresses so as to re- 
sist the negative forces that rob the motor of 
power it creates, drag against speed and 
shorten the life of the machine. 


That is why racing cars are always equipped 


with ball bearings. 


Ball bearings intensify efficiency and op- 
erating economies in machinery of every 


purpe se. 


Ball bearings are the last word, the super- 
refinement, the ultimate factor in maximum 
mechanical performance. Engineering sci- 
ence claims it, engineering practice proves it. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. Detroit, ype 
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I hear from others the story of this 
marine officer—one of the few of the Amer- 
ican Marines at Belleau Wood who got out 
alive. He was wounded, to be sure, but out 
of the fray only a short time when he was 
back again. He is typical of thousands of 
others. As he came out of each fight he had 
cabled his wife. That meant every few 
weeks. In the interim—back home—she 
worried alone. 

‘It was much harder for her than for 
me,”” he confides to me. ‘I knew I was 
afe from hour to hour. Many times she 
didn’t know for days.” 

And I thought of that great body of 
American women back home who fought 
the great batile with a courage and forti- 
tude known only to those who have suffered 
similar anxiety. 

My marine friend wondered about things 
in the United States. Having come from 
the States more recently than he had I was 
in a position to enlighten him. His ques- 
tions were interesting. Did the people 
realize what their boys had been through? 
Did they know that death literally meant 
nothing to wave after wave of American 
troops as they advanced on the enemy from 
high ground, low ground—from anywhere 
in France no matter how difficult the ter- 
rain or dangerous the odds? Did they 
know that platoon of men went for- 
ward to get a machine gun and they fell 
victims to the rain of the Hun bullets an- 
other platoon would sweep right over their 
fallen comrades till the machine gun was 
captured? Did they realize how unhesitat- 
ingly, even recklessly, our troops offered 
their lives? Did they still let the politicians 
run things in America? Were they aware 
that America had gone through a frightful 
war, and that hundreds of thousands of her 
young men had stood face to face with the 
grim realities of life and death, that things 

iperficial such as the demagoguery and 
bunkum of those who had talked loudly of 
patriotism and national honor—but only 
ti 
? 





ilked must soon be uncovered and in 
heir place some real and substantial 
Americanism erected? 

These and many other questions one 
finds in conversation with returning sol- 
diers. The single fact is that they are 
thinking-—they have been sobered or aw: ak- 
ened or stimulated by their experience 
They are thinkin And the y have a ter- 
rible power of penetration. Somehow they 
see through things. 





It is night—and we are in the midst of a 
ea zone where a few months before sub- 
marines hunted incessantly. The moon 
shines brightly. What a target our ship 
would make for torpedoes! But now all is 
—_ ged. The vessel no longer moves fur- 
tively along. with darke ned decksand opaque 
sama . All is light. And inside there are 
three moving-picture shows—two in the 
forward and after holds for the troops, and 
one in the wardroom for the officers. The 
movies are diverting, but there is little evi- 
dence of genuine amusement. Indeed the 
first laugh from the whole company comes 
peculiarly enough on a reel that would, I 
am sure, have set an American audience on 
the edge of its chair with excitement. The 
hero, in Wild West garb, is having a battle 
royal with bandits on the border. He fights 
them furiously one by one and wins. 


A Taste of Home 


3ut the troops only laugh. It is suena 
tame thing—this idea of action which the 
movies had been giving and probably are 
giving American audiences. These men 
have been sleeping under the thundering 
roar of big cannon for months, dodging 
shells behind our lines and up at the Front 
with an almost studied indifference to the 
fact that any second, any moment a bullet 
or shrapnel from an unseen foe might end 
their days, might detach them from wife 
and children, might extinguish a life on 
which fond parents had spent a generation 
of affection and energy. No wonder the 
movie only makes them laugh. Some of 
them tell me afterward they laugh because 
it is a taste of America, of the country they 
knew before they went to France, of tame, 
innocent America that fortunately had only 
tasted the bitterness of war. 

Our doctors report a low sick rate. I 
accompanied the commanding officers on 
their inspection of the holds where the men 
sleep. There is plenty of ventilation and 
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SHIPS OF DESTINY 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


the men look cheerful and satisfied. It 
isn’t so comfortable as the cabins of the 
officers; it isn’t the way many of these boys 
had crossed the Atlantic in time of peace, 
but it is far better than the trip they took 
from America to France when fear of sub- 
marines made it imperative to keep port- 
holes closed—it is better indeed than the 
mud of Brest or the damp ground of North- 
ern France, where water-tilled trenches and 
dugouts were the single habitation of our 
troops for months. 

Our destination is changed again. We 
are to arrive in New York after all. The 
wireless room is a busy place as scores of 
messages are sent to expectant friends and 
relatives. The reason for the change? The 
ship has leaky boilers. She must go to New 
York drydock for repairs. These transports 
have been running their maximum use 
without much chance for repairs in port. 
So short is our tonnage for troops that 
vessels must be turned round in the smallest 
possible interval. But haste makes waste 
and the much-abused engines and boilers 
of this transport must be repaired at once. 
One message from the chief engineer ur- 
gently requesting repairs brings a reply 
from the Navy Department that the trans- 
port must dock at New York. 

There is a wireless call from one of the 
American battleships which is a few hun- 
dred miles behind us. She asks if any 
near-by vessels have a serum aboard for 
spinal meningitis. She sends a message to 
our naval station at the Azores to get some 
in readiness and dispatch a tug as the 
battleship puts in for the precious rem- 
edy. Another wireless message tells of 
storms ahead and the skipper deftly shifts 
his course. 


Good Food in Plenty 


We have abandon-ship drill in the after- 
noon just the same as if the submarines 
still infested the ocean. There is, of course, 
some danger of mines — loose floating mines. 
Paravanes do ,jhelp a great deal to sweep 
them up, and our ship is equipped with a 
set of these mine sweepers, but the lifeboat 
drill is nevertheless carried on with the 
same discipline as during wartime. And 
well it should be. The drill is short and not 
a bit irksome. Passengers merely learn 
where their life preservers and boats are. 
The boats are inspected. Everything 
moves with the same precision as a fire 
drill at school. 

The ship’s company gets accustomed 
the thing, and come what may-—storm, 
mine, fire, internal explosion or accident 
the chances are the drill defeats panic and 
means a saving of lives. 

The food is remarkably good. It is better 
than anything we have tasted in France 
outside of the American Army. Good meals 
every day and sea air keep everybody in 
good health. This ship has a fine refrigerat- 
ing plant and we have fine steaks and pota- 
toes, delicious soups, salads, ice cream, a 
variety of vegetables and the best white 
bread of which the Navy bakeshops are 
capable—which, in the language of the 
private, is “‘some bread.” 

The troops are fed twice a day. They 
are given the same quantity of food as 
the officers get in three meals; but with 
five thousand soldiers aboard a cargo vessel 
which ordinarily carried about one hundred 
and fifty passengers the facilities for feeding 
so large a number of men are limited. The 
food, it is explained, couldn't be prepared 
and kept hot and served in three meals. 
But the men do not complain. They get 
enough to eat at each meal—all they want 
And they have little opportunity for ex- 
ercise—there are so many crowding the 
decks. So they retire early—eat a hearty 
breakfast from about seven-thirty to nine, 
and a heavy meal during the afternoon 
between three and four-thirty o'clock. 

To-night there’s a band concert. The 
164th Infantry Band renders a few selec- 
tions from Rossini and Grieg and winds up 
with Sousa. Things seem to brighten up a 
bit. Bands have played their part in this 
war—far back of the lines. They never had 
a chance near the Front. Instead the 
musicians were usually pressed into service 
as stretcher bearers. For them the muffled 
groans of the dying were the grim dirge of 
this war. 

It is Saturday night. The ship’s crew 
furnishes two or three entertainers. A 
couple of sailors who know the black-face 


art sing old minstrel songs and crack a few 
American jests. The spirits of the audience 
rise. But amusement features have a sense 
of artificiality. They seem to please—but 
they do not. Nothing can—except the 
lifting of suspense, the anxiety to get home 
to those so long missed in nerve-racking 
moments under the shadow of death in a 
foreign land. 


It is Sunday. Below decks a Catholic 
priest in army uniform says mass. Sailors 
and soldiers worship with him. In another 
part of the ship a Protestant chaplain con- 
ducts services. It is a quaint feeling one 
has on hearing these hymns rising up from 
the ship's hold as she plows the sea. One 
fancies the hymns are sung with more 
fervor than before, with a note of thankful 
ness to the Providence that is bringing 
these men home safely at last. 

The afternoon reveals a splendid shim- 
mer of sun across the waves. Weare on the 
thirty-sixth parallel and the weather is like 
spring. There are a dozen or more nurses 
aboard. They are very popular. They are 
the first American girls some of our troops 
have seen in a year. The nurses do not 
lack attention. 

Most of the officers read all day. They 
seem to be interested in almost any sort of 
books, magazines or newspapers they can 
find. They smoke and read, and smoke and 
read, and eat and sleep—and talk little 
There is none of that swapping of experi 
ences or comparing of views which one finds, 
for instance, in the smoking compartment 
of an American Pullman on a trip across 
the continent. On the whole if one didn't 
know the type the temptation would arise 
to characterize these army officers as an 
unsociable lot. But they are not. They are 
sick of war. They don’t want to talk about 
it to each other—or to anyone else, at least 
for a while. Afterward when they have 
resumed their accustomed pursuits, pro- 
fessions or occupations, when they have 
blended themselves once more in the life 
of American cities and towns, they may 
grow reminiscent of the wonderful days 
spent in France—their great experience. 


The Polar Bear in Trouble 


Our radio is now in communication with 
shore stations in +" United States. We 
have gone far south, but the weather appar 
ently shows no improveme "4 Storms are 
sweeping the Atlantic. The big ship takes 
the seas nicely, but her speed is impaired 
She cannot buck the storm. Consequently 
we shall be delayed getting in. The soldiers 
seem depressed, But their disappointment 
over the weather is followed by a disap 
pointment even more serious. Out of the 
night comes a cry of distress. A steamer is 
calling for help. She is the Polar Bear, one 
of the standardized ships built for the Ship 
ping Board. Her steering gear has got out 
of control. She is helpless in midocean 
Many ships answer the call but none seems 
SO near aS we are and none seems to have 
sufficient coal to make the rescue. No 
orders come from the Navy Department in 
Washington saying what vessel of the many 
on the ocean shall go to the aid of the Polar 
Bear Every skipper must decide for him 
self. Captain Cole sits in his cabin waiting 
anxiously to see whether any other ship 
are nearer than the President Grant. None 
is. He has sick and wounded > vard and 
they must be got to hospitals quickly. He 
has five thousand troops ahosed who are 
possibly in potential danger of epidemic 
the longer they are kept at sea—for they are 
very much crowded. Mothers and fathers 
back home are patiently waiting for these 
boys. But there’s a crew of fifty American 
boys on board the Polar Bear who are in 
great danger. Their ship may be wrecked 
in the storm. Lifeboats can’t live in such a 
gale. 

Captain Cole doesn’t hesitate, but orders 
the President Grant to swing southward. 
She must go fully two hundred miles out of 
her course to reach the Polar Bear, and 
then it’s a question of towing the little ship 
to Bermuda at about four knots an hour. 
It means delay of at least a week 

Overnight the President Grant steam 
full speed south and reaches the stranded 
vessel by noon the next day. Then come 
the wearisome attempts to get a line to the 
little ship. She is tossing and rolling at 
what seem dangerous angles. Every min 
ute the waves appear to envelop the craft 





Three times we make a circuit of the Polar 
Bear endeavoring to dropa line near enough, 


but each time we fail. Finally night comes 
on-—work must cease. The two vessels toss 
in the storm all night. The next day the 
laborious work is resumed. Finally the 
Polar Bear catches the first line. As a 
heavier hawser is slowly pulled through the 
water, however, the two ships are driven 
in opposite directions by the wind, and the 
line parts, 

Again we wait till morning. Sut the 
weather now calms down. The little ship 
sends word that she may now be able to 
make repairs. Before the day is over she 
rigs up an emergency steering gear and 
steams toward Bermuda. Our skipper send 
congratulations and a message of cheer 
Our mere presence has given confidence to 
the men of the Polar Bear. There’s a shout 
on board as we head once more for New York 

The feeling of relief is reflected in the 
happy faces of the soldiers at mess. That 
evening there’s a program of boxing and 
vaudeville entertainment in the hold whicl 
the men enjoy very much. A similar set of 
stunts is given before the officers in the ward 
room. Things seem to be much happier 


Fiske’s Strange Case 


Of all the odd incidents, however, on the 
boat, none seems to compare with the 
entanglement of one Cornelius L. Fiske, 
whose home is in the Bronx, New York 
Heseems hardly eighteen. He’sa prisoner 
a deserter. And yet he’s been wounded 
twice and has seen service at Chateau 
Thierry. His story is typical of the Amer 
ican spirit in this war. Originally he en 
listed in the Navy as a seaman. When he 
had made two trips on the President Grant 
through the war zone and the vessel was 
not torpedoed or mined Fiske was disap 
pointed. He craved excitement. So when 
the ship was in Brest he went ashore, doffed 
his navy uniform, sought out a a of 
American Marines and enlisted under an 
assumed name. He had a twin hee her in 
the Marine Corps who kept his secret 

For nearly a year Fiske served with the 
Marines under the name of Jones. His war 
record was excellent. He performed many 
acts of extraordinary courage. He saw all 
the principal shows in which the Marine 
were engaged. When the armistice was 
signed and Fiske had been twice discharged 
from a hospital he decided that the excite 
ment was over. No more fighting— the 
only thing to do therefore was to give oneself 
up. So he told his superior officer. Tech 
nically he had left the naval service for a 
year. He was dispatched to Brest to be 
taken aboard the President Grant again. 
A marine captain traveling home vol 
unteered to be the lad’s counsel The 
youngster wasn’t kept in the brig but given 
the privileges of a prisoner at large. | hear 
some of the ship’s officers remark that the 
boy wasn't a deserter. Having enlisted in 
the Marines, technically he did not desert 
the naval service at all 

What will happen to Fiske when he is 
court-martialed? Probably he will be giver 
the minimum penalty for the sake of dis 
cipline, but probably also a recommenda 
tion will go forth that he be pardoned by 
the President. He didn’t desert because of 





a lack of courage— his motive was not that 
of the deserter within the meaning of the 
law teally he was only absent without 


leave from his naval post. Otherwise he 
served his country for more than a year, 
risked his life many times and carried away 
two wounds as a badge of his intrepidity 

It seems like beginning life over again 
with the many troops who arri at our 
seaports nowadays. The individual is free 
again--he can make his own plans without 
thought of the state whose call he heeded 
the state that took him overseas thousand 
of miles away. Back he has come to the 
state whose rights he helped to defend, bacl 
to what destiny? To what opportunity? To 
what rung in the ladder of life? Has he been 
pushed aside in hiwabsence? Have other 
forged ahead? Has another taken his job 

Calmly, deliberately, though somewhat 
anxiously, the returning warrior is tackling 
this problem every day, and more like p aire 
will be doing so for another ye ar perhap 
The war mz y have been officially over last 
November, but for hundreds of thousand 
of our soldiers it is ended only on the day 
when each of these ships of destiny finally 
makes port. 
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Bottle Problem 


llinois Glass Company 


For bottling water and all other liquids; for storing 
grape juice, tomato pulp, etc.—a general utility pack- 
age—four gallon to twelve gallon capacity 


St. Paul 


7 ‘HE forty-six years of bottle improve- TT! {ESE bottles are so thoroughly satisfac- 
¥ ment of the Illinois Glass Company + tory in every respect—so absolutely supe- 
> . . - ‘ y ‘ re > > > > ‘ 
_ have led up to this achievement huge Tor to an) large bottle heretofore produced 

. ictal nore . x that the Illinois Glass Company takes pride 

automatic bott e-Making machine, gigantic . : 
inipes , : 7 hich } in giving each one its trade-mark, the hall- 
size, tremendous 1n Capacity Mic as 
| i ee ey eo a mark of better bottles, the Di amond I. 

| a most important meaning to concerns . . . 
e! . . : Every user of a container for liquids from 4-gallon 
4 which be tt le water or acids, or store prape Write to us in size up to 12-gallon can now be supplied. If you 
+ * s . . are using jug, keg or tin container, investigate the transparent, sanitary 
| juice and ot her liquids. and strong glass package. Put your problems up to us. 
eatin Raikes he “Look for the ‘Diamond I’ a on Every Bottle You Buy” a a 

re Mississippi wnat anne Mississippi 
eC boes Vesk a San Francisco Los Angeles 
Fi Philadelphia p, e e Minneapolis New Orleans 
| Est t= [llinois Glass Company =" =s 
te Cleveland Louisville Seattle St. Louis 
by Chicago Cincinnati Better bottle makers since 1873 Portland ‘oie ; omses 


Detroit Atlanta 


General Offices: 


Alton, Illinois 





Now—a better sanitary container 


for liquid storage 
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Rex No. 14F Paver, owned by J. C. Bentley, Elisabeth, N. J , laying concrete road 


Made of the Right Stuff ' 


The only way to find out whether one kind of 
aver does better concrete work than another 
is to work them side by side. 

Roadbuilders have found that Rex Pavers lay 
more yards of concrete per year because they 


lay off less for repairs. 


Every part of them stands the 


gall because it has the right stuff 


in it. 

In Rex Pavers 25% of all cast 
metal parts is malleable iron, 
60% is semi-steecl, and 15% is 
Sivyer Electric Steel. 

And every part is so get-at-able 
that necessary adjustments can 
be made easily and swiftly. 
Whether you are going to buy 
your first paver, or only looking 


for a pace-maker for your fleet 
of old ones, you'll want to con- 
sider the Rex. 

Send for the Rex Booklets 
describing the Rex 7E, LOE, and 
14k. Pavers—the numbers indi- 
cating the capacity in cubic yards 
of mixed concrete. 

These booklets picture and 
describe the pavers in detail, 
giving you an excellent once-over 
of all their features. 





Rex Chains, Rex Traveling Water Screens, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 








Rex 7S Building 
Mixer, one of 0 
owned by the 
George A. Fuller 
Co., of New York 
















Send for the booklets 
a 4: é describing each Rex 
‘ ia Paver and alse for 
. the ones telling about 
the No. 48, Ne. 78, 
No. 148, No. 218 
and No. 248 Rex 
Building Mixers 
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l/l Rex Pavers and 
Rex Building Mixers 
Nos. 7S, 148, 218 
and 28S, are chain 
driven with all- steel 
chain — Rex Chabelco 
Roller Chain 
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Newton, hit by a falling apple, evolved the law of gravitation. 
Marconi, with a kite, a wire, a tube and a few patches of metal, created 
the wireless. 

Edison, with a little film, turned the world’s nights into days. 

The Clipper Belt Lacer, fundamentally as simple as any of these, has given 
the world another lesson in the Might of Simplicity. It has revolutionized 
the speed by which industry’s belting can be repaired. 

In nearly a hundred thousand industrial plants Clipper hooks are implicitly 
relied upon to lace the belts upon which continuous production depends. _ In 
past strenuous days the Clipper has kept production at the maximum. It has 


saved untold losses in production hours. It has prevented the shop panics 
of other days, when it took from fifteen minutes to half an hour to make 


even an inferior joint. 


The Clipper Belt Lacer 
Laces a Bett in Three Minutes 


and laces it perfectly—makes a smooth, flexible joint, flush with the belt on 
both sides, one that pulls better and is safer. 
Not one but many Clipper lacing tools are used in most plants—kept handy for 
emergency use in various parts of the factory. No especial skill is required to 
operate the Clipper. Any workman can use it. Shop foremen marvel at the 
mighty power which is conserved when the simple Clipper is at hand. 
The Clipper goes to manufacturers on free trial. It is backed by a perpetual 
guarantee. E 
The Clipper is the solver of belt lacing problems the world over. 


Some mill supply dealer in every city sells the Clipper. European trade 
supplied through London office, No. 10 Norfolk Street 


GRAND RAPIDS tS MICHIGAN. U. S. A. 


LONDON. ENGLAND-~- No. 10 NORFOLK STREET 






















UT I don’t want to 
marry her!’’ pro- 
tested Dan, slump- 
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Tile VERY RIGHTEOUS MAN 


By Alice L. Tildesley 


and powder. It is neither 
becoming nor proper to 
imitate that kind of 





ing deeper intothe wheezy 
old armchair. 

‘““You should have 
thought of that before 
you took her away last 
night,’’ returned his 
brother. 

He looked at hi i 
old-fashioned watch as he 





poke. The watch irri- 
tated Dan, much as 
everything about the 
Fighting Preacher irri- 
tated him. The timepiece 
never varied, It was al- 





ways as inevitably right 
as was its possessor. gut 
he made another struggle 
inst Fate. 

“IT won't marry her! 
Why should I wreck my 
whole life? We didn’t do 
anything but get stalled 





up there: we didn’t get 





stalled on purpose. No- 
body can say we got 
stalled on purpose. | 
von’t marry her!” 
“Oh, yes, you will!” 
Dan's eyelids fluttered 
His thin w 


clenched so tightly on the 


lite hands 


arms of the chair that the 
knuckles stood out in ut | 
knots. The man who had 
made his name a symbol 
of awe and honor in the 
White North took no 
notice of him; merely 
threw back his shoulder 
and picked up the tel 
pnone receiver 

‘J. P. Oliver spe 
ing,”’ he said preset! 
“Tell the convention | may be delayed some forty minutes 
Put my address farther down on the progran Yes 
Good morning!” 

“But, J. P.,”” beg: 

The F 
ment. 

“We will dispense with further remarks on that subject.” 

“But I can’t! I can’t! Why won’t you listen to me? 
I don’t care about her. I couldn't stand being married to 
her I’m I’m it love with somebody else!”’ 

J. P. Oliver—who scouted the formality of Reverend, 


to which he was justly entitled—frowned down at the 


nervously, “* 





I can’t marry h 
t 4 } P| ‘ 1 th telen} tri 
hting Preacher replaced the telephone instru- 





youth in the chair. His look was the look that inspired fear 
in the hearts of the roughest of his flock. Dan's fingers 
unclosed and closed again convulsively 

**Explain that 

‘I—I've told you. You don't Don’t you bel 


-people being in love when they get married?” 





t is a pleasant adjunct. Were we selecting a wife for 
you, we should give that some consideration. We are not 
however, selecting a wife. You are simply making amend 

You will do it of your own free will, Dan Oliver, or we shall 
try a little persuasion.”’ He thrust his fighting face closer 





to his young brother’s. 

The meaning of that flashed upon Dan. J. P. made hi 
converts live up to his standards by force, if necessary. 
Many were the tales that had drifted South during the ten 
years of his militant church leadership. It was as easy to 
sier—to knock the wrongdoer down 
ye help him repent as to spend hours 





him very likely 
and let his black ¢ 


praying over his lapse from grace. He prayed too. And he 





worked. He had moments of rare sympathy and tender 
ness. It was not remarkable, perhaps, that his flock would 
» followed him into the jaws of death 

“| haven’t anything to marry on. I’m not even through 

hool.’”’ 

“Oh, yes; you’re done with school. I'll take you bach 
with me when I go. Until then we'll find a job for you to 





upport your wife.” 

“T can’t. I told you there—there’s another girl.” 

“Well? Go on. You mean you are at present engaged 
to her?”’ 

“Not exactly. But I love her. I can’t marry Elsie Davi 
when I feel like thi Please, J. P.! 


‘She knows you are in love with her 





‘I don't know I guess so. I don’t see how she can 
help it 

“‘Have you given her reason to think she has a claim 
on you? 

“Claim? Oh, you don’t know Gloriana or you wouldn't 
talk about claim. Why, J. P., there isn’t a man anywhere 
ting Gloriana. 


but would be paralyzed with joy at get 
She’s the most wonderful gir! 
**And she’s in love witt you? 
“Oh, of course she isn’t~—now! I’m just living in hope 
that some day 


“Then there's no real reason why we shouldn't go ahead 
with the ceremony.’ J. P. pressed the bell on the marble- 
topped table I shall expect you to put this Gloriana out 
of your mind. Do you understand? . Oh, Tim; tell 
the young lady to come here at once . . You do under- 


ind, Dan?” 
‘I tell you I love her!” 


Your own free will, o1 
Dan felt that his knees were shaking, even in the depths 
of the easy-chair. He was never very brave or very strong 


His record on the ball team was far below his college fame 


as the weaver of rather remarkable verse 


““Won’t you let me show you Gloriana? J. P., don’t! 
I'll do it.” He suffered acutely, all the same, at the grim 
contempt on his brother’s face 

“Yes; you'll do it!” 

A girl entered uncertair ly sne Wa Pp ile under the 


vague hint of rouge. Her little sil uit was crushed as if 
she had slept in it--as, indeed, she had. Her eyes had a 

picious redness, which she had tried to disguise witl 
pl nteous powde r 

“Dan wishes to make amend Elsie. We shall go at 
once to the courthouse for the license.’ 

Li “ens * echoed Elsie 

‘I shall perform the ceremony immediately after we 


secure the license. Get up, Dan. Find your hat. I must 
be at the convention in half an hour.” 

“What are you going to do with us?” asked Elsie 

**He’s going to make us get married,” blurted Dan 

** Married!” 

“Yes. J. P., maybe Elsie doesn’t want to marry me. Do 
you Elsie?"’ Dan clutched at the idea frantically 

Look here, Dan Oliver; you speak when you're spoken 

to. Elsie, take your handkerchief and Wipe off that paint 





woman 

“You are to be mar 
ried to my brother 
There is no reason why 
he should let you live out 
your life with the past 
night blotting it I pre 
sume you know the con 
vention adjourned to join 
in the search?” 

Her tears helped the 
handkerchief to achieve 
results 

Il didn’t know 
W-what did papa say?” 

‘We'll find out after 
the ceremony. Ready?” 

Her eyes slid unhap- 
pily from Dan's tragic 
countenance to the other 
man’ ternone. She wa 
even more afraid of him 
than Dan had been, They 
followed him to the smart 
little car, which seemed 
as great an anachronism 
us the telephone to the 
old-fashioned room they 
had left. 

He should have riddet 
astride a giant steed 
She made one pitiful at 
tempt to restrain him a 
they shot down the elm 
haded street 

‘We've never pone 





toyether or ything! 
It was just an accident 
that the car stalled. We 
Kept thinking omebody 
would come along; and 


Dan didn't know how ti 


fix it and it got darker 
and ny 


“‘And the first thing we knew it was daylight and 
you came buzzing up,” finished Dar 

**And do we have to get married?” 

The Fighting Preacher ignored that 

“I shall take you both back with me when I go. I hope 
that won't be long—at the most not more than three 
months. I can put Dan in the mines or in a trading po 
or some such thing. You can make a home for him, Elsie 

‘But I hate ice and snow and cold. I couldn't go! 1 


don't like it 


“We are considering what is best, not little personal 
like I wish I could take you right awa I'll speak to the 
bi hop to-da I had intended doing ome work down 
here first 

‘Work in the mir > J. P., 1 couldn't 

The man’s dark eyes rested on Dan threatening ind 
the boy squirmed under them 

lt was a relief to drav ip be fore the shining new brich 
courthouse but they felt like prisoners under a fearsome 
jailer as he led them to the license desk. He had to prompt 
their replies to the clerk’s questions. There was the first 
trace of fellowship between them in their mutual misery at 
the tuatior 

‘Circuit Court room vacant?” J. P. inquired of the 
clerk as that individual extended the completed license 
‘I'll make use of it, then. Get me two witness 
you?” He held the door of the Circuit Court room opet 
and they passed in like shackled convict He scanned the 
heet before him and asked I’m right in believing that 
yirl i ol age in thi tate at eighteen? Tl ne rine 
teen, | see These the witne es? Come in, gentlemet 

The boy and girl looked about them mute he 
judges’ des} three raised light-oak throne fenced 
with glittering bra rail loomed above then Phi il 
box, with its rows of precise new seats, seemed dismal! 
empty The queer gated witne tand glowered on tl 
left The hining surface i the counse table tretched 
on to the hining backs of the new benche They were 
prisoner Lhemsel ve ondemned to life term wilt it a 
hearing 

Dearly beloved, we are yathered tovether " beyar 
the Fighting Preacher in his deepest voice it seemed 
hardly a moment before he had reached “ Do you, Danie 


Thomas, take this woman, Elsie Jane 
P 


Continued on Page 16; 
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GREDAG 


A WONDERFUL LUBRICANT 


Invented by Dr. Edward G. Acheson, and developed by years of scientific manufacture 











Take a small pinch of Gredag, rub it in the The wonderful lubricating qualities of Gredag 
palm of your hand and you'll begin to understand are due to the special process invented by Edward 
why it is so astonishingly efficient. G. Acheson, Sc. D.; and many years of scientific 

When you neglect gears, you pay. When you manufacture have developed this lubricant to a 
indifferently lubricate them, you pay - point of amazing efficiency. 
and pay dearly. Gredag is incomparable Being more expensive to produce, 

When you lubricate the transmission realign wi Gredag of course costs slightly more. 
and differential with Gredag, you will for the steering Only a fraction of a cent more per 


for grease cups 


marvel at the change in your car. as ak can ten en day, however. 








Gredag reduces, practically abolishes, for all machinery This added cost is forgotten entirely 
a =e y for use in indus- . 
gear friction. This takes a great load trial plants to save when you discover that Gredag saves 
off the engine. So your car shows — a apap almost its weight in silver dollars each 
- elnciency. 
greater speed and response. year. 








GREDAG SALES DIVISION 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO.,, Inc., 280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ACHESON PRODUCTS, NIAGARA FALLS 
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They Analyze 
the Lining 


More self-critical —that’s how men are 
getting. Not only toward outside things but 
toward the inner unobtrusive things no less. 
The man of to-day would as soon endure a soiled 
collar as a holey sock or torn underwear or—a 
tatter or shine in the lining of his coat. Handsome 
‘‘insides’’ are the life-long heritage of the coat with 














Granite wo fone 


COAT LININGS 


4 ee f I1'THRE This garment is lined with Granite 
Gl ARAN I EE Double End (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Two-Tone made by LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., INC., and 


we hereby guarantee that if the lining is not perfectly whole 
yut, we will furnish material for a new 





when the garment is worn « 





lining without charg< 








This lining cannot wear out because of the peculiar and inimitabk 


construction—each filling thread laid over fwo (not one) and under 


not one) warp threads. Result—a smooth, wavy surface that 


sheds friction,— not a succession of sharp ridges which, in other 


linings, invite friction and speedy disintegration. 
The lustrous beauty of the yarns used in Granite Double End 
the surface and produces a rich, imperishable 


comes to 
natural finish, infinitely superior to the pressed-in arti 
Ipaca It has the weight of old 
iron or wear. 


ficial finish of serge or a 
fashioned serge but never the shine from 


( 


The many handsome color combinztions are dye-true. 


| 


When next you buy a coat or suit ask 


to see this guarantee in the lining 


| 


Dealers: Analyze the Lining 


LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 


881 Broadway, New York 
The Mohair House 


I 
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ATLAS-WHITE : 


for Modern Homes 





















HE stucco house is adapted to every require- 
ment of the modern home. It is attractive, 
fire resisting, reasonable in first cost and du- 
rable—requiring no painting or repairs. 


The charm of stucco is in the finish coat. With 
ATLAS-WHITE Cement your own individuality and 
good taste can be expressed in either brilliant or soft- 
toned white. By mixing ATLAS-WHITE with granite 
chips, marble chips or variegated sand and gravel a wide 










range of charming color tones can be secured. 





* * * 





Write our nearest office for our book ‘‘Information for 
Home Builders.’’ It illustrates and describes in detail 
many beautiful stucco homes. We will gladly send you 







a COPY tree. 






PORTLAND The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
CEM FNT New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 





TRADE MARK . \ 


Qe 
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(Continued from Page 163 

They scarcely knew what they had replied. The girl 
found herself regarding the preposterously heavy ring 
with dull surprise. J. P. had taken it from his own little 
finger. It was too large even for Elsie’s thumb. There was 
a smudge of red next to it, where the rouge had stained; 
and she wiped it off stealthily. 

“We'll go direct to the convention,” decided J. P. 
“Your father is in charge of the program to-day, Elsie. 
We can see him there.”” He did not ask whether they had 
any suggestions to make as to where they would prefer 
going at the beginning of what should have been their 
honeymoon 

They threaded their way through the multitude of 
parked conveyances about the great stone church and up 
the steep stairs at the west side. They could hear the 
rumble of Bishop Adee’s voice addressing the congregation, 
the rustle of many sheets of music from the choir benches, 
the subdued murmur of late-arriving members being 
directed to seats by correct vestrymen. 

Fighting Jack Oliver, as they called him in the plac 
from which he had come, paused in the vestry room and 
sent a waiting choir boy scurrying for his robes. The bride 
and groom stood awkwardly and uncomfortably in the 
doorway while he dressed. The same choir boy was dis- 
patched for Senior Warden Davis, and the white-robed 
Minister of the Lord spent the interval in going over the 
notes of his address. 

Senior Warden Davis was a dapper little man, with a 
waxed mustache and an air of extreme gentility. He came 








n rubbing his hands together and smiling nervously. 

““Ah— Mr. Oliver, 1—ah--received your message. Most 
thoughtful of you, I’m sure. Ah “s 

‘Papa, I’m married,” said Elsie in what might be called 
the miniature of a wail. 

** Married !”’ 





J. P. put away the last of his notes, 

“Yes, Mr. Davi I have just performed the ceremony 
It seemed best after last night.”’ 

“Last night! Ah—quite so. Quite 


The senior warden stood there 1e nervous smile frozen 
on his face. He and his wife had had a pretty bad time of 
it last night. If Elsie hadn't been engaged to sing a solo 
But she had been. 


whispered Elsie despe rately. She 





at that session, and if 
‘*Where’s mamma? 
tried to put her father between her and the towering form 
of the Fighting One. 
“T’ll send for her at once ill be—ah very much 
pleased, I am sure. Ah—Mr iver, most kind of you 
most considerate. Al my boy, let me give you my good 





wishes.”’ 





“IT want mamma!” 


recently acquired brother-in-law and looked anything in 


ther away from her 


the world but a happy bride. 
“If you and Mrs. Davis will take luncheon with me 
discuss plans for the children’s future,” 


-~day, we may 
aid J. P ’ 


**Dan, I'll excuse you from attending sessions to-day. You 


and he mizht as well have made it a command. 


and Elsie may use the car if you choose. Be at the house 

with your wife.”’ 

acquiescence. His lids fluttered 
Ile didn’t quite dare look at 

J. P. as he would have liked to look The older brether 


this evening for dinner 
Dan mumbled a sull 


down over his hostie eye 


paused on his way to the door and gripped the boy’s hand. 
When he had passed on Dan found himself clutching a 
yvellow-backed bil He thrust it into his pocket crossly. 
J. P. needn’t think he could make up for it that way. 

He could hear Mr. Davi 
aing Even before J. P. had made the Oliver name of 


And Elsie 


oftly exulting over the wed 


world renown, it had been of importance here 





was the second of five 

The senior warden left them to themselves while he 
sought out the bride’s mother. The girl sank into one of 
the high-backed carved chairs and worried the frogs on 
her jacket. The boy leaned against the leather-topped 
table and sulked. The Davises were a long time coming 

“Will he let us get a divorce?”’ she asked suddenly. 

Dan laughed mirthlessly. 

**You’d better believe he won't. He’s chock-full of old 
fashioned talk about ‘Whom God hath joined’—and all 
the rest of it.” 

Elsie bounced in the chair. ‘‘I don’t see why you had to 
come along and ask me to go driving, anyway. You never 
did it before.” 

““Why couldn’t you have said you wouldn’t go? 

“‘How was I to know you were going to stay out all 
night?” 

“‘How was I going to know the old engine would break 
down?” 

They glared at each other. 

“Well, I just won’t go up to his nasty old North and 
live in the ice. I don’t care! I just won’t!’’ She empha- 
sized the sentiment by beating the carved arms with her 
cienched fists. 

“*S’pose I want to go up and work in the beastly mines? 
It’s not my idea.’”” He turned his back on her and read in- 
tently the program of the convention, which hung on the 
wall. They didn’t sj 


eak after that 


Mrs. Davis, a florid-faced woman some three times her 
husband's size, came brightly in. She was apparently as 
jubilant as the senior warden had been at the pleasant out- 
come of the harrowing night. She embraced them both 
and gushed inordinately over what she was pleased to call 
their “‘naughty little love match.” 

“We'll have a reception and announce it properly 
to-morrow,” she planned. ‘I'll telephone the caterer and 
everybody who is anybody. Il wonder whether Madam 
Leslie would hurry up a frock for you, Elsie? Or she might 
have something in stock. That’s the advantage of not 
being an outsize. You naughty, naughty sly chil- 
dren! I ought to scold you; but I won't 
darling! At your age, Elsi 
him myself.” 

She let them go at last, because she was so eager to begin 
preparations for the reception; and they went out stiffly. 
Some of the windows had been thrown up, and from the 
top of the steep stairs they could look directly into the 
pulpit. J. P. occupied it now. His face was vivid. Dan 
knew from past experience that his tongue was eloquent 
with a dreadful eloquence. He towered over the pulpit 
desk. It came to Dan that he wassuchas Lucifer might have 
been before he fe lI TI ere Wa no Tru tling of music, no 
murmur of voices, now. They sat 
Elsie’s sleeve roughly. 





Danny is a 
I'd have fallen in love with 


pellbound. Dan caught 


“Come on! Let’s get out of this. He said we could have 
the car. 


Sut what would once have been a joy was now a curse, 


What was the use of driving about aimile ? There was 
nowhere to yo; nothing to do. It is neither timulating 
nor divertir gy to ride for hour ipon hou with someone 


who has nothing to sit) They ate their luncheon—or, 
rather, they tasted it and refused it- at one of the larger 
hotels. It was 
topped at the old-fashioned frame house and entered 

Tim showed them 
chamber Mrs. Davis’ maid had called wit an on 


till some time before dinner when they 


immediately to the great guest 
Elsie’s things, and a gossamer gown, threaded with blue 
ribbons, lay across one of the pillows of the ponderous bed. 
intimate-looking concoction of blue silk and lace was spread 
| An array of glass and silver 


back of a chair 
toilet articles crowded Dan’ mple brushes and comb on 


A pair of blue satin mules were on the floor, and an 
l 
across the 


the massive bureau. 


**Guess you'll want to take a nap,” growled Dan after a 





moment of paralyzed inaction, and 
He thought Elsie helped him shut the door 


went to his old room and threw himself a 


Then he 
sthe bed. If 
he hadn’t seen Elsie come out in her becoming new suit 
just as Gloriana spun past 
between the handsomest delegates to the convent 
What in the world had ever made him ask FE] ie to get in 


anyway? And why on earth did she have to accept 


“Himself says for you to come down right away,” stated 


Tim when the windows had become glimmering oblongs in 
the dusk and Dan was stiff fr lying so long in the same 
po ition, 
> cra sage 
All rigt 
**Himself will begin pawin’ the air if ye ain’t down 


instanter,’’ warned Tim, and went along the corridor mut 


tering when Dan told him to go away and shut up; but 


that didn't preve! Dan's making a lightr ng change 
Fighting Jacl not in a belligerent mood. He wa 
tanding beiore the ! Vy old | } ! out a tune 
with one finger, Occusiona rushing ¢ hord with hi 
left hand, hi ! ) wning his effort 
We march, we kh lo wH 
With the cro f the Lord before us! 
He stopped when he saw Dar 
“Sit down, Dan. I want to talk to you. Shame you 


missed this last session! The Bishop from Texas said some 
things that ought to be thought over by every youngster in 
the churcl or out of it, for that matte Where's the 
little girl?”’ 

“In bed, I s’pose 

“Well, you can tell her what I say. But I don’t approve 
of idling in bed in daylight. Davis is going to put you in 
the factory office until I’m ready to take you with me. 
Thinks he’ll be able to make you useful enough to pay for 
bothering with you 

““Wanted to give you an al 
of you in general; but I wouldn't have it. I think his 
family spends every cent as fast as he getsit. You mustn’t 
encourage Elsie to be extravagant.” 

Dan hadn't followed him that far. He was still repeating 
“factory office” in a dead tone 

“Of course I shan’t be here over three months—if I can 
manage it, not more than a month. You'll be among red- 
blooded men. I wish I'd had you there a year ago! You 
wouldn’t be such a ladies’ man.’ 

“Listen, J. P. How long before I have to go to the 
factory?” 

“Oh, to-morrow 
honeymoon.” 


ywance and make a monkey 





or Monday, if you want another day’s 


Miond 


Dan’s lips formed the word Monday soundlessly. 
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“Can't I finish out the term? Can’t I? Please! I'm 
editor of the Poet’s Corner. I’m on the committee for 
the prom.” 

“That will do. I said you had finished school. I meant 
it.” 

Under the meaning frown Dan lost courage. 

‘Does Mrs. Davis kr you're going to take Elsie 
back with you? 

“T told her.” 

**And didn’t she kick?” 

“She didn’t kick, as you call it 
could hardly expect a wife to be parted from her husband. 

Dan tried again breathlessly 

“What are you going to make me do up there? Mines?” 

J. P.'s eyes rested on him not unkindly. 

“I’m not taking you to prison, Dan. It’s the greatest 
country in the world. It’s God’s country You'll like it. I 
won't put you in the mines if you’re set against 'em. Red 
Rob might take you out on the trail with him. There's 
nothing on earth to equal a trip with Red Rob. Come, 
now; you're going to enjoy it. J don’t look as if I'd had a 
bad time of it up there, do 1?” 

He didn't. He was built on heroic lines. He looked as 
though he had come, if not from God’s country, then from 
the country ol the gods 

“Oh, you're different!” 

“You want to be what? Had you any definite idea?”’ 

Dan shook his head. He couldn't tell his secret ashy 
longing to be a poet 

“Then why not spend five year 


find out? 


Why should she? She 


” 


with me while you 


Five yea! ! yasped Dar 


‘Yes—or longer. Mix with some he-men. Breathe air 
that o pure and cold it cuts the little meannesses out of 
you. You can't imagine how cramped and stifled I feel 
when I come back to this! Crowded streets paved 


walks; thousands of people and not one friendly familiar 
face! . . . Houses elbowing each other; and air— they call 
this air 

‘But I like crowd I like lights and lots of people; and 
theaters and dancing— and everything like that 


He was almost talking to himself 


“That's because you've never seen anything else. I’m 
not saying I don’t care for people, Dan. I do. Why, my 
people, if I gathered 'em all together, wouldn't go into that 
old stone church, or into ten stone churches of that size. 
And I know ‘em all. All of them! They mean something 
tome. . . . | wonder how soon I could go back!” 

Elsie interrupted. She had put on a baby-blue frock, 
with a cluster of pink rose buds at the throat, and curled 
her honey-colored hair. She had not quite dared to put 
on her ¢ ustomary touch of rouge. 

They rose at sight of her and Dan pulled forward a chair 
for her unwillingly. The Fighting Preacher took up the 
te lephone receiver. Dat 
iunge. His smolder ng eyes glows red at the heroi igure 
by the table. He wished passionately that he was 
enough and mighty enough to thrash the dictator of his fate 

“Bishop Adee? Will you see me if I come over? 
J. P. Oliver speaking. After dinner, then? 
Whereisthat? ... Very well, I'll find it. Good evening 

A touch of the bell brought an apprehensive Tim to the 





sat down again on the horse-hair 





strong 





door, and the word UDinner ons. =F lip had no time 
to be ultered 
tight on the table, Yer Riverenes It mesil w 
com to te er 
A most uncomfortable meal. Elsie seemed afraid to lift 
her eye She was certainly alraid to use her voice Dan 


discovered that he was hungry, but he would not gratify 
his brother by 


fork and took a meager joy in the little, concerned frown 


eating. He messed the food about. with hi 


that came between J. P.’s dark eye 

““Don’t you like cherry tart, Dar Perhaps they've 
some fresh fruit out there you'd like better. How about it, 
Tim?” J. P. said once; and the frown grew a little deeper 
when Dan wouldn't touch the berries that came in at the 


Summons ‘You'll let him have something before he oe 


to bed, Tim. This excitement’s taken away his appetite 
Or order some ice cream when you feel better Again his 
hearty grip left a bill in Dan’s finger 

late I'll be, children; but don’t wait 


Elsie where the music is, Dar Good nig 


mt Know how 


for me Show 





could hear him 


tne iron gate 


He slammed out of the house. They 
running down the steps and the clash of 

Elsie got out the dusty music and tried a 
here and there, until she reached a certain Oriental thing 
with a weird recurring monotonous melody, which she 
played over and over. Dan felt that she was playing it on 
his raw nerves. 

“Oh, can that!’ he burst out 

“*T like it,” said his wife without pausing. 

“Well, I don't 

“T guess you can go out if you want to.” 

He went and stood beside her and played chopsticks on 
the upper keys, as violently as he could strike them, until 
she gave it up and slammed down the cover 

“T hate being tied up to you, Dan Oliver!” 

“You don’t hate it any worse than I do.’ 


It's driving me mad 


Continued on Page 171 
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Have you tried Tuxedo in the 
New Tea Foil Package? It 
has many advantages— 
Handier—fits the pocket. No 
digging the tobacco out with 
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® fragrance of Tuxedo to the last * 
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Quick Thinking 
Demands Quick Writing 


Whether in Writing, Accounting or Draw- 
ing, the pencil which most easily and quickly 
records your mental processes 1s 





‘the master drawing pencil” 


In the 17 
and softness you are assured of a pencil 





perfect degrees of hardness 


that will make your pencil-work a de- 


light. Leads, strong, responsive and 
long wearing. The Eldorado makes 


for genuine economy. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established 1827 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dept. 8-J 


There is a Dixon-Quality pencil, 
crayon, and eraser for every purpose 
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Continued from Page 167 

She turned her back on him and took up 
the telephone. For the next half hour all 
he heard was Elsie’s tinkly little voice 
telling her various friends to look at the 
paper. W-e-ll, they hadn’t quite decided; 
but they thought they’d go back North 
with Jack— Mr. Oliver, you know. Mamma 
was giving them a reception to-morrow. 
Yes; perhaps it was a little sudden. Papa 
and mamma had been surprised. 

Tim brought in a substantial lunch and 
Dan took the receiver out of Elsie’s hands. 

‘““Got to eat!” he said briefly. 

They sat opposite each other at the 
marble-topped table. Elsie poured the 
cocoa. She put her head on one side when 
she selected a lump of sugar. She hummed 
to herself as she dished out the chicken 
salad. Dan regarded her gloomily. To sit 
opposite Elsie all the days of his life! 
Watch her put her head on one side and 
hum! a 

J. P. came back before Tim returned for 
the things. There was only a scum of 
chocolate in the cocoa pitcher, a broken 
roll and bits of lettuce on the tray. Elsie 
was powdering her nose before the tiny 
mirror over the desk—the sole one the 
room boas = Dan lay back in the whee zy 
armchair, his feet halfway up the wall, his 
hand over his eyes. They both ces ap- 
prehensively when J. P. came in 

“‘Had your lunch, I see. That’s right 
Why didn’t you go to bed? You must be 
worn out after last night. Elsie, you look 
like a ghost!” 

The girl scurried to the door as certain 
small wild animals dart to cover. She 
panted a fearful “G’night!” at him. They 
could hear the tap-tap of her heels on the 
Stairs 

‘It’s not necessary to be rude to a woman 
simply because you've married her,” ob- 
served J. P 

‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

The older brother's lips twitched 

“You had your feet somewhat higher 
than your head when I came in, I believe 
Not very polite, was it? Why didn’t you 
try to make it ‘pleasant for her?”’ 

Dan shrugged his shoulders. 

“You wouldn't think it was so funny if 
you were married to Elsie.” 
nice-enough child.” 


! I can’t bear it! 


“She's a 
“She's a little cat! 


I— Gloriana 

“That will do! Put Gloriana—or what- 
ever her name is— out of your mind. Stop 
thinking about her. Probably she never 
gave you a tho ight. You're wrought up 
To-morrow 

‘All the to-morrows in the world can’t 
make me forget Gloriana!”’ 

‘You can’t do wrong without paying 
for it.” 
I didn’t! It wasn’t wrong. People’s 
nasty tongues made it wrong. We hate 
each other. That's more wrong than any- 
thing else hating each other and having 
tos married.” 

“I'm going to take you back with me 





next week.” 
‘Next week! I won’t go 
The older brother sat down on the arm 
of the wheezy chair 

‘I’m telling you that you needn't go 
into the factory, Dan. I’m taking you toa 
wonderful land. You'll have a chance to 
think things out. But I want you to re- 
member that nobody ever made anything 
of his life while he spent most of it mourn- 
ing over what he couldn’t get. Why, you 
might think I was sending you to Siberia! 
A little time for thought will be good for 
you both. I know an old stockade 5 

He stopped speaking and threw back his 
head. His mind followed its own trail—a 
happy old trail. Dan moved impatiently. 

“TI don’t want to think. I don’t want 
what’s good for me. I want—Gloriana!”’ 

J. P. rose and began searching through 
the old desk. He had not heard. He was 
till upon the old and happy trail. Pres 
ently he came back again, his hands full 
of yellow-looking photographic prints. He 
pressed them into Dan’s hands. 

This is a view of one part of my fa- 
vorite country. See that high wall of 
mountain? Those white splashes are cas- 
cades. That is a spruce forest; not very 
good, but you can see what’s meant. Be- 
low here is the fiord. You can see that bet- 
ter in this picture. Yes; those are ferns 
dripping into the water. You can’t see ’em 
here; but there are great clusters of forget- 
me-nots above that rock. See? Here! 
Almost a panoramic view—-all those gor- 
geous little islands, with the white gulls 
dancing over them Of course you 





can't really see anything in these little 


snaps. This mighty hemlock Real 
trees grow in my country. Let me see. | 
thought there was one Oh, here! My 


pine—a hundred feet high. That's lichen, 
that drapery—gray lichen. It isn't so 
wonderful in the picture.” 

“Got any pictures of the cities?’ 

“Our cities are not like this one. 
the cities I love.” J. P. smiled. 

‘They’re the only things I love.” 

The Fighting Preacher gathered up the 
snapshots in silence. His fingers caressed 
them as he put them away. He went to the 
window and stood silently looking up at 
the far-away stars. But he did not see the 
ay 


It isn’t 


. P.!"’—desperately. 

“¥ es?” 

‘I don’t have to go on being married to 
Elsie?”’ 

J. P. came back to earth. 
again the fighter’s face. 

‘Daniel Oliver, don’t you let me hear 
you say that again! You know what you 
vowed to-day: ‘Love her and keep her till 
death Good night!” 

“But I don’t love her * began Dan, 
and his voice died; he went upstairs. 


His face was 


After the porter had put Elsie’s travel- 
ing hat in a paper bag, and her jacket and 
satchel into the unoccupied section, she 
ran her much-ringed fingers through her 
honey-colored hair and essayed a fearful 
little smile at her brother-in-law. J. P 
responded. He had not had the difficulty 
with Elsie he had anticipated. She seemed 
to be a willing little soul. Now Dan was 
sulking in the smoker. 

‘Do you care if I —I mean, do you want 
me to—that is, what do you want me to 
call you?” stz amme red Elsie. 

‘To call me?” 

“T’ve been ¢ valling you ‘You’ fora week,” 
she elucidated. 

at see. How's J. P.?” 

ie like Jack better.” 

‘Then have it Jack, by all means. And 
don’t be afraid of me, child. I haven't the 
reputation for frightening women that you 
might suppose. And I want you to be 
happy, you know— you and Dan.” 

‘You’ re going to live with us, aren't 
you"’— adding, rather self-consciously, 
** Jack?” 

‘Il shall make my headquarters with 
you possibly. You see, I move about 
from place to place all the time. My flock 
is a scattered one. Why, the coast line is 
more than twenty-five thousand miles long 
Not that you can follow the coast line ex 
actly. We have a mission near where you 
are going; so I'll be with you frequently 
I haven’t missions everywhere. I can get 
close to them without that. You should see 
some of my Indians!” 

He had seized upon his favorite topic 
She heard perhaps more about it than any 
one had heard before. He was anxious that 
she should go to his people with under 
standing. He taught her to say ‘ Sagh- 
a-ya!"’—a greeting to his Indians. He told 
her tales of their intimate joys and sor 
rows. He touched upon his wilder white 
man members; but not so deeply. She 
could not have understood about them 

They were both a little annoyed to have 
Dan join them. Talk faltered. Even he 
invited them to go on—he wasn’t listening; 
the very jerk of his knee over the arm of 
the seat, the very lift to his lip, took the 
spirit out of it. The information J. P. had 
been imparting concerning a good heart 
being called “*klosh tum-tum” sounded 
ridiculous before the second auditor. 

The Fighting Preacher broke off and 
bade his young brother take his feet out of 
the aisle and stop sulking. Then he got up 
abruptly and left them. He thought he 
heard Dan’s derisive “‘Klosh tummyache 
eating on him?” as he strode down the 
aisle. 

Elsie was pitifully glad to see him again 
when he returned to take them to dinner 
some hours later. She sat beside him and 
twittered up at him while they ate; and 
Dan devoted himself to his meal, sitting in 
solitary state opposite. The one remark 
he had to make was made at the end of the 
dinner, while J. P. paid the check. He said 

“You've said ‘Ja-ac k’ exactly thirty-six 
times since we came in.” 

“Well, that’s his name, isn’t it? 
Elsie. 

Dan shrugged expressively and went out 
without waiting for them. Perhaps he 
didn’t hear Elsie’s furious little statement 
that she liked Jack a thousand times better 
than she did him. So there! 


” flared 
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J. P. heard it; but he thought it was 
merely a child’s angry retort. He took 
them to the observation platform and ex 
plained the difference in constellations in 
his land. Some youngsters from a univer 
sity came out and sang. J. P. leaned back 
and listened, with the suggestion of a smile 
Dan sat by the rail, rigidly unhappy 
Elsie’s hand found its way to J. P.’s arm 
and lay there. After a while she dared to 
draw even closer.. Her bright head was 
very near his shoulder. He could hear her 
singing, with the others, in that tinkly 
sweet voice of hers: 


Oh, my laddie, my laddie! I lo’ your 
verra plaidie ! 


The porter came out the second time to 
say that the berths were made up; and the 
youngsters went laughingly inside, beseech 
ing him in merry chorus to “Call me early, 
Gramma, dear.”’ J. P. shook himself and 
rose. He laid a kindly hand on Dan’s hair 

“Come, Dan! He's not asleep, is he?”’ 

The boy sprang up. 

“Oh, no; I’m not asleep. I should think 
I'm not!"” He went in, a little spasm of 
unmirthful mirth twitching at the muscles 
of his face. 

J. P. looked down at Elsie with a reap 
pearance of that concerned little frawn. He 
had no idea what was the matter with Dan 

“We'll take him to a doctor before we 
sail,”’ he said. 

There was a glow in her face, as if a light 
fell on it; but all she said was: 

“Yes, Jack.” 

She trailed him after that. She wanted 
always to sit beside him and hear him talk 
If he went to the smoker she sat drearily 
waiting for him to come out, almost too 
happy when he strode along the length of 
aisle. She stopped quarreling with Dan, 
and looked out the window and smiled to 
herself when he growled. The taunt “ Here 
comes Ja-ack!”’ did not annoy her. She 
forgot it in the joy of seeing the living pres 
ence of the Fighting Preacher. 

They took Dan to a doctor on the way to 
the boat. Elsie sat in the waiting room for 
half an hour, her hand over the little lump 
at her throat where lay the huge gold circlet 
with which she had been married. Dan had 
bought her a regulation wedding ring; but 
J. P. had allowed her to keep this, too, 
smiling a little at the sentiment of the thing 
She hardly changed her position, not taking 
her eyes from the doorway out of whict 
J. P. must sometime reappear. 

Dan came out first, his face marred by 
that cynical smile he affected. He was so 
thin it was hard to realize that he was a 
bare two inches shorter than J P Ile 
looked even thinner in that 
shouldered, narrow-waisted coat he thought 
so stylish 

‘Where's Jack?” inquired Els 

The smile became a grin 

“Ja-ack is pumping the doctor to see 
whether I'm going into rapid consumptior 
Guess he won’t dare put me into a mine 
now. I'd have this doctor to swear it wa 
murder, all right!” 

‘How are you going to get him to swear 
anything when you're dead?” 

‘Lot you'd care if I w net 

She moved impatiently urely that wa 
Jack’s hand on the other AP of the ground 
glass door 

I said you'd care a lot if I was dead! 
Wouldn't you? You'd be glad. You'd be 
sporting round like a Merry Widow ~— you 
would!” 

She raised annoyed brown eyes 

‘Well, you do a great deal to make me 
pleased that you're alive, don’t you?” 

“Oh, you don’t need me to make you 
pleased. You've got dear Ja-ack! Guess 
you think it was Ja-ack you married 
Cruess you both think I’m blind.” 

‘Don’t be such a beast, Dan! Of course 
I like Jack better than you. Who wouldn't? 
He’s nice to me. Besides, you don’t care 
anything about me. S’pose I don’t know 
about Gloriana? Thought I was blind, too, 
didn't you?” 

The door behind Dan opened and they 
heard J. P.’s hearty voice 

‘Yes, yes, doctor. Open air and exer 
cise. Gospel I pzeach myself.” 

Dan turned sulkily to the window to 
light a cigarette. Elsie rose and waited 
shyly, her eyes bright over the shaggy muff 
She was perfectly willing to wait like this, 
where she could watch the changing lights 
in his eyes and hear his wonderful voice. 
He turned to her at last. 

‘Dan’s little wife, doctor. This is Doc- 
tor Hewitt, Elsie. You children must be 
half-starved. Come! Dan, didn’t you hear 


sloping 









what Doctor Hewitt said about those fags? 
Give it to me. Got any more? Well, hand 
‘em over. All of ’em! Now your matches 
That’s right.”’ 

Dan growled under his breath. His face 
looked like a thundercloud. He dodged his 
brother’s friendly hand and ran out to 
punch the elevator bell. He did it so con- 
tinuously that the elevator boy arrived at 
the floor in a temper. Only J. P.’s glance 
reduced the youth to silence 

When J. P. walked in on the boy in the 
stateroom, late that evening, he found him 
lying in his bunk, thin blue smoke curling 
about him. The younger Oliver swept the 
cigarette from his lips, half sat up, and 
looked about wildly: then, with the litt! 
cynical smile, he dropped back on the pil 
lows and replaced the cigarette 

The Fighting Preacher held - his hand 
for it without comment. After he had ex 
tinguished it he sat down on the edge of the 
bunk and surveyed the mutinous young 
face 

‘You heard what Doctor Hewitt said, 
didn’t you? You understood it? You know 
you've got to be careful. You mustn't use 
those things for a while. You did under 
stand, didn't you?” 

‘I don’t care. I'd just as lief die!” 

‘You aren't going to die. It's simply a 
matter of fresh air and outdoors. We'll 
send you trapping and shooting; salmon 
fishing. I'll put Red Rob in charge of you 
But you've got to do your part. You've got 
to give up that’’— with a nod at the ciga 
rette. ‘Look here; I hate to take things 
away from you as if you were still ten years 
old. Won't you let your own common sens¢ 
keep you straight?) Try, Dan. You're not 
a boy any longer. You mustn't forge 
you're married.” 

“You're the one that forgets who's mar 
ried,"” mumbled Dan 

His brother lost the significance of that 
He was feeling the boy's cheeks for fever 
‘Not much to-night. You ask for anything 
you want and they'll send it to you. You 

‘an have everything except those re 2 
hi aven't had that promise yet.’ 

He waited, too, ‘until he got it before he 
joined Elsie on the deck 

‘There’s nothing actually wrong with 
Dan,”’ he reassured her. “He'll be more 
himself after a month up there.”’ As if she 
were worrying about Dan! 

Because Dan knew that J. P. did worry 
over him he clung to | tateroom and 
then to his deck chair, shutting his eye 
y if his brother came near, 


wear! 
y in sarcasm when he could 
That wasn't often. She wasn’ 
spent every possible moment in J. P 
company. It was Dan’s supposed delicacy 
that made J. P. encourage her in that, Dar 
needed rest It must be very lonesome 
| Perhaps she'd like to come 


the little girl 
with him to see the captain? Would she 











enjoy a little walk? 
He con ducted services on board and he 
l d the hymns. She loved doing that 
Was apparently the only thing he could 
for him. She thought everything he 
said inspired and thrilling and wonderf 
Well, she was not alone in that 
It was night when they reached the old 
stockade. They had to walk out there 


along a road that was mostly bog and wet 
moss, with an occasional rubbed roch Ihe 
forest rose blac kly on either hand at fi 
Later there was just the wide sweep 
land, stubbled uneve nly wilh stump 
pine and spruce, where the trees had beer 
cut down for firewood—here and 
log lying where it had fallen, already tuftec 
with long gra 

What was le ft of the stockade loomed 
them out of the dusk, old and romant 
the ancient gate rotted and swinging oper 
at one side 

‘Sagh-a-ya!" greeted a vo ind 
Fighting Preacher responded ex, 
ously There were two Ind 
looking in their North-count 
They hook hand vith Dar 
the girl's white fingers awkwar 
a-yal" she said hy y, andt 

They liked it. They gave her at 


once—-a long name shit 
her tongue round its liquid 
she knew from J P / tore ho 4 
honor it was. She ventured t 
little speech It was the 
sentence she knew Dar ip 
the words 
‘Wawa!” he repeated Lh r W 
don't you put in that Alosh tun ‘ 
“Sh! I said they made a good 
me. That means I ed the r yon 


Continued on Page 175 
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“Goodness, Daddy! You’re Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get down 
in a cramped, strained position and grovel in mud, grease or 
dust under a car to work a “‘handle”’ that is apt to fly up with 
unpleasant results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
simply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while you 
stand erect—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projec- 
tions. To lower a car pull the chain in opposite direction. 

Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected 
by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent 
rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support 
from which an axle will not slip, while a broad base prevents 
the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spinning the cor- 
rugated ‘‘collar’” shown in the illustration. Try it yourself— 







- eneitit rer be satisfied with any her jack The Jack 
you will never be satished with any other jack. ,, 
Your Back 


10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or 
$15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For 
lelivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 for the 
Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund 

















your money 
asia MADE IN FOUR SIZES 
| Height When | Height When | Height When Raised 
a | 
— | Lowered Raised | With Aux. Step Up Price 
| 8 i 14'9 inche $ 7.50 
’ 10 11 ci es | 174% inche 7.50 
18! it No Aux. Stet 7.50 
it + 1 | 19 No Aux. Step 15.00 
> I if 
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AMERICAN ee 
CHAIN COMPANY.inc. = 


2 es . 
SSS Ss 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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By the Yale Protected Closet 
The stealthy, sneaking porch climber 


never enters through the safely locked 
front or back door. 


N through a window he goes and quietly 
takes his pick of jewelry, money, furs and 





valuables scattered around the house. Even 
while you may be happily at dinner, totally pai 
unconscious of danger. BS} 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 E. 40th St., New York City 
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Plenty That’s Hidden 
But Nothing to Hide 


DUBBELBILT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Suits For Boys 
@wenelle Finished 


AKE a Boys’ Dussexsitt Suit apart—examine 

every inch of it. Then you'll realize how it 
came by its name. From interlinings to buttons 
it is doubly built. 
From the famous “Walcloth” fabrics, that furnish its 
visible strength and beauty—to the innermost lining— 
Dupe sitT fairly breathes goodness. 
Specially shrunk canvas insures its shape. Specially con- 
structed hair-cloth givesa non-breakable front. “SupeRTEex™ 
Interlinings, exclusively woven for DusseE.sitt, and the 
{amous, lustrous “AsuTex” Linings, guarantee its lor g lite. 
Patented “Governor Fasteners” insure easy fit of the 
knicker knee belt on stout or slender legs. 


Priced $15.75 and $19.75 
Also the special Economy Grade at $12.75 
In sizes 6 to 18 years 
Ask your local clothier for DUBBELBILT—mention 
particularly No. 7180—our famous all wool blue serge. 
Price $15.75. 


If he hasn't it, send us money order and tell us size needed. We'll for- 
ward suit to you direct or through your local clothier. Write for beauti- 
ful Folder, with styles, patterns and full explanation of DUBBELBILT’S 


20 points of supremacy. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC. 
Broadway at 11th Street Dept.W. New York City 
Look for the trademarked DUBBELBILT label in every suit. 
Merchants: We have prepared a few sample shipments of Spring 


DUBBELBILT Suits. Perhaps we can send you a test assortment on ap 
proval. Write us at once. 
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(Continued from Page 171) 
that name. You mustn’t offend them, 
Dan.” 

3ut they weren't listening to Dan. They 
had eyes and ears only for J. P 

The Olivers had four rooms in the south- 
east corner of the stockade; solidly built, 
with windows looking only on the inner 
court, immense fireplaces, and furniture 
trong but plainly homemade. Fur skins 
lay on the floors. Covers of various small 
pelts sewed together were flung over the 
beds. 

The Indians broucht them bowls of hot 
broth and mugs of coffee. They ate it, sit 
ting about the rough —_ table, by the 
light of glaringly cheap store lamps. The 
oil smelled a little and the bread was ve ry 
poor. Dan left the table after the first few 
mouthfuls and flung himself on the rug be- 
fore the fire. He hated the place with burn- 
ng hatred. He hated J. P. for bringing him 
here, and Elsie as the innocent cause. He 
hated himself for not defying his brother 
efore it was too late. 

‘Let him sl ep. He's tired—that’s all,” 
counseled J. P. “You know what your 
new name means, Elsie? Little Flower of 





about it. He 
hi king to a child. But 
Dan, listening most unwillingly, fitted all 
orts of tender meanings into the words. 
He felt left out, neglected. The feeling in- 
creased when Elsie got out her guitar and 

trung it, while J. P. told her stories of 





very post in the wilderness, and 

reached topnotch when the girl began to 
ng and strur 

They } t out the lamps and only the 


d about them J. P. like a 


t in the mi hty chair on the 





' ; 
changed to real gold, her face alight with 
ames; Dan glower- 
yon the rug. The music became wistful: 


Tell me that you l ; 

17 wer ofily i WY. ¢ of old 
Her voice was very pretty with the soft 
erself, prettier than she had ever looked 
it home, where he had so much competi 


like Glo- 


tion Irom really beaut 





‘Time for little girls to be in bed,”’ he 


lecreed, and sent her into the next room as 
ummarily as if she had been seven 

He ip ted on Dan’s taking something 
ustaining before he followed, and kept him 
a moment, impressing on him the things he 
must do to get well 


All nonsense for a man to look as if he 


vere made entire of bone We'll have to 
tt ae | t \é i? 

He l He cc 1 remain only three 
day but before he left Dan’s future was 
mapped out carefully and minutely. He 

r f 1 calle 
as in charge ol an ind ial called Loud 


Ketchall, who was to initiate him into the 





mysteries of trapping and salmon fishing 
and something vaguely called “‘shoots.”’ 
*T'd like rotten Red Rob,” said 
i I ¢ this man so well, 
He’ pier 110r nat uu want, of course; 
l He seemed to f t that Dar 





; y trying the hammer 
nm his new gun. When he came to himself 
} ‘You don’t 

lrink, do you? They have a vile concoc 
' 


would the plague! 


have an easier job. 


=} 


Now you try Hs 
Dan walked off. He wouldn't listen to 
e last suddenly thought-of injunction to 
take care of El 

Fighting Jack hadn’t mapped out any 
future for Elsie. She was simply to make a 
home for Dar What he did for her, how 
ever, was to swear tne Indians to protec 
her. They were bound to J. P. by the same 
ort of tie that bound so many of his 
people—the saving of life or reason, or a 
loved one. 

Elsie went with him as far as he would let 
her go, and watched him the rest of the 
tretch of plain trail. There had been no 
romantic parting— merely a kindly hand on 
her shoulder and a smiling “Be a good 
yirl!’’ He was off, with his lordly stride. 
the fur cap with the tassel, the greatcoat 
made by the devoted fingers of some of his 
unnumbered friends, the high boots—yes, 
it was the wear for him. He fitted into it 
just as he fitted into the landscape. And 
he wouldn’t be coming back for three 
rnonths. 

Her eyes were faintly red when they sat 
down to the evening meal. She did not 

ire that Dan made comments on the way 





she put her head on one side. He couldn't 
say anything about her humming, because 
she didn’t feel like humming to-night. 

It might have been very dreary after 
that; but it wasn’t. In spite of himself, 
Dan enjoyed the life Loud Ketchall intro- 
duced to him. He became as expert with a 
canoe as any Indian. He knew the haunts 
of the game they sought; and once he 
gloated over Loud at a bigger catch. His 
shoulders broadened and his chest deep- 
ened. 

Occasionally he wove a gay little verse 
when he was quite alone. 

Elsie hardly noted the change. She lived 
a queer little life, all her own. Eve rything 
was done in relation to t Oliver. She 
spent hours experimenting with the ingre 
dients at hand until the bread was some 
thing to be enjoyed and not endured. She 
concocted new dishes from the slight vari 
ety of staples. She brought a dainty homi 
ness to the very masculine rooms. She 
read a good deal——the much-thumbed books 
that bore the very straight black signature, 
J. P. Oliver, on their fly-leave Odd read- 
ing for her; but she liked to sit in the giant 
chair that was so decidedly his and con over 
the things he had thought worth bringing 
to a spot where it was so hard to bring 
anything. 

She liked to walk -—_ the difficult trails 
he had followed and pretend that he was 
walking with her. It was like a holiday 
when she found the great smooth-rubbed 
rock where the forget-me-nots grew. She 
filled her hands with them, held them to 
her face, and cried a few foolish tears over 
them. She put a few into the book she wa 
just then reading. 

She saw Dan only in the evenings, and he 
was generally busy with nets and 1 ng 
tackle and firearms he favored. She thought 
he hardly heard her playing her guitar. She 
never sang to him. 


The mail came ence a week. They both 


went to the tiny settlement for it. It wa 








} 


the only thing they ever did together 
Elsie insisted on getting the letters. She 
was always looking for that very straight 
black writing. J. P. was no correspondent 
Beyond the first brief sentence ** Arrived 
Juneau. Well. Hope you are getti 
all right. Be careful at first, Dan. Love. 
J. P. OLtver’’—there was nothing for a 
month. 

Was upon the occasion of the second 
letter when she realized Dan was on earth 
and related to her. It was addressed to 





on 


Dan, and she hardly breathed during the 
weary length of time it took him to read it 
When she finally managed to say ‘‘ What 


what news?” the boy flashed the old cyni 


ile down at her 

‘You're right. It’s from Ja-ack! Noth 
ing in it *” And he tore it ip in very tir 
bit fore her ey« 

Ie ‘didn’ riticize her mannerisms that 


night just sat and looked at her with a 





repetition of his brother's little frown be 
tween his eyes. Then he begar to pace the 
not-over-large room. There were a number 
of things about him that were like J. P 
slim hips; broad shoulders; the wi: I nair 





grew back from his forehead 


He stopped in front of her at last. She 


was touching the tring of the guitar 
lightly Dbringing a mere gnost of mu to 
life Her thought were as far away as the 


melody sounded: 


When thou art absent night seems unending; 


When thou art near me 


He covered the hand that wandered over 
the ent h hi 

‘I don’t think you ought to do that.” he 
aid pron 

‘Do what’ ? 

‘Oh, you know! Why don’t we start it 
r? We might just as well.” 

It was a silly way to put it. Combined 
with the incident of the torn letter, it only 
annoyed Elsie. 

‘Please don’t hold my hand,” she said 
crisply. “‘I’m not used to it.” 

“You'd be used to it all right if it was 
Ja-ack!” he flared. 

“You haven’t any business to say that, 
Dan Oliver!” 

“It’s true. 

‘You know him better than that 

‘I guess I know you pretty well! I saw 
how you looked when I tore up that letter. 
You don’t have to print things out for me 
in words of one syllable. Where are 
you going? Qh, allright; goand sulk if you 
want to.” 

He didn’t try to make up again; in fact, 
it seemed as if he went out of his way to 
annoy her. 
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She was furious with him when they went 
down for the mail at the end of the week. 
She wouldn't walk within three feet of him, 
and the fact that he was whistling gayly 
did not add to her joy. If there was an- 
other letter from Jack she'd open it herself, 
no matter to whom it was addressed! There 
was no such letter—just one from her 
mother and a card from a cousin in Seattle. 

“T suppose Gloriana will have a big 
church wedding,” she observed later as they 
sat down by the fire. She was glad he 
changed color so swiftly. She wanted to 
hurt him just as much as he had hurt her. 
“Oh, dear me! Didn't you know che was 
to be married? Mamma says he’s rich, 
They announced it the cutest way— liitle 
photographs of them put together in a 
heart for place cards. Mamma says j 

He had gone out without a word. She 
went to the window and made out his tall 
figure moving across the inner court, strug- 
gling into his coat as he walked. Oh, well; 
let him go! She took down the guitar and 
sang all the love songs she knew--sang 
them aloud and shamelessly. Nobody 
could hear her. She didn’t care! She 
didn’t care! She didn’t care! 

Elsie did not hear him come in that night. 
Perhaps it was just as well. He was asleep 
across J. P.’s bed, still dressed, when she 
gotup. It was not exactly like sleep either. 
He ggmed a tritle dazed when he woke, 

Thé same thing happened several time 
in the next two weeks. At the end of that 
time she knew what it was. Once she tried 
to talk to him about it. He was ready to 
leave and was impatient. The knitted peak 
of his cap wavered in the air as if it wa 
indicator of his impatience. She sei 
eull that he might not throw her off and 
ne 

“Jack would be sick if he heard about 
your drinking, Dan. I should think you'd 
be ashamed to spi 

“Oh, it’s Ja-ack again, is i 

‘He wouldn't let you if he was here, 
How can you expect to get well 

‘What have I got to get well for? What 
do you care either? All you ever think of j 
Ja-ack!”’ 

“You're not doing it becau of me 
You're doing it because of —of Gloriana.”’ 

“Qh, I am, am I?” 

“Well, aren't you?” 

He wouldn't answer. He jerked himself 
away and went out. An Indian brought her 
a scribbled note some hours later to the 
effect that Dan and Loud were going on the 
trail; might not be back for a weel 

She had the elder Indian take her to the 
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settlement next day; but there was no 
further word from Dan. And she didn’t be 
lieve they had gone on the trail. Vague 
pictures formed in her mind of Dan in vari 


ous low places, drinking and lying inertly 

acro counter if they had counter 
hnooneto e whether hi feet were wet 
The third day it t in to snow. On the 


fifth day the Indians had to go for the mail 
‘t make it in the drifts. She 
thought they had said it never snowed so 
early in the season: but she wasn’t sure It 
ight have been that it was an extraor 
adinarliy deep snow that was the worst of 
their language. When they returned they 
made some comment. Whetl ; 
her, or what, was unintelli 

gible to Elsie. But she did not really attend 

t They had brought a letter to Dan 
very straignt black writ ng 
as frightened after she had read it 
The e writer announced that he wa running 
1 Dan must be 
He hoped they had both 
learned to know the land he loved. Wa 
gorgeous sunset there 
on the f ’ They had no sunsets like that 
they? How was Dan? He 
mustn't forget to be careful, even if he did 
feel strong. Give his love to the little girl 

J}. P. wouldn't like it if he came in now 
and didn’t find Dan. She sent the Indians 
out again on a fruitless search. They didn’t 
know where to look. She was « rying softly 
when the door ope ned. 

‘Why, child! Why, little girl!” 

She didn’t know how it happened. She 
only knew that she was presently sitting 
pressed close against his mighty heart, hi 
strong arms about her, her tears moisten- 
ing the collar of his coat. 

‘There! Tell me about it, child. 
was deeper and kinder than she 
remembered. He continued to hold her 
while she sobbed out the pitiful little tale 
He did not interrupt. She wasn’t so un- 
happy now. Everything in the world was 
going to be all right because Jack was home 
again 


she couldr 





poke 


of water, wea 





ywwn for a day or so soon. 
sure to be home 


there a parti ularly 


it nome, had 


liis voice 


excuse him 
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Someone came in uncertainly. He closed 
the door and leaned against it. Then he 
began to laugh. 

They had both risen. Elsie clutched at 
the back of the giant chair, almost as un 
steady as the dreadful figure that leaned 
against the door and laughed. As for J. P., 
he was bewildered. He couldn't believe 
that was his brother, 

“Th-they call this the psycho-psycholog 
i-cal m-moment, don’t they? I guess that’ 
right.” 

“Dan!’ 

‘Huh? Oh, that’s Ja-ack, isn’t it? 
Dear Ja-ack 
I'm b-busy 


getting in his work while 
Wanna give me a li'l’ talk 
don't you, Ja-ack? ‘Bout not 
your neighbor's wife, or something.” 

‘Why, Dan!” 

“Oh, yes; act like I couldn't see out of 
m’ eyes when I came in! Keep on and 
you'll get so you can b'lieve that yourself 
N-nice reading for good ol’ Bish’ Adee! 
Fav-favorite minister gone to dogs. Z-zam 
ple for ev’ body n’ all that 

J. P. was across the room in a flash. A 
dipper of. water from the pail standing on 
the three-legged stool splashed over Dan’ 
dark hair. A shaking followed—a shaking 
to jar his fine white teeth together. Then 
he was flung back against the door, pant 
Ing 

‘Now, if you're sober, we'll hear the end 
of that, Daniel Oliver.” 

He was sober. He was as white as the 
drifts that blew against the deep window 
The thin trickle of blood from his liy 
bitten in the struggle, 


coveting 


tood out with more 


than ordinary redn lis eyes were like 
angry fires. His breath came in little gasp 


BI voice was muffled with fury. 
‘If you wanna hear it you'll— hear it 
M-making my wife love you~ and h-hate 


me! And it inving love song to you 
vhen you're not hereand Lam! And holding 
her in your arms; and Oh, my 


Oh, my 
* You're insulting Elsie, Daniel! 
You did, didn’t you? Didn't you? You 
I'm not « razy.”’ 


he was crying because she couldn't 


did hold her in your arms? 


find you. She's just a little girl. She hasn't 
any such thought vy 

Bah! Tell that to vas that 
Oh, I wish I could kill you! ish I hadn't 
lost my gun. Think you can maul me 


round any oldway. Whoam I? Just some 
body for you to beat up when you feel like 
it. I won't stand it. I will kill you! | 


ile threw himself at J. P blindly, mad! 


For a moment it looked as if he might actu 


ally accomplish | threat; but only for 
a moment The Fighting Preacher knew 
more than most men about elf defer ‘ It 


asited unt Dan gave it up. The heavy 
door jarred to alter him 

The elder brother turned back to the 
girl he wasn't looking at him this time 
braiding the fringe 
on the tunic of her little blue dress 

‘If you will excuse me, Elsie,” he said 
tiffly, “‘I’ll see what I can do witl your 
husband. He’s not himself.” He pau 
the doorway to add that she had perhaps 
better ro to bed 
don’t forget your prayers, cl 
omething about prayers some 


She was very carefull 








He came back without Dan. She heard 
him popren hing the fire and wearing a 
little path across the furs in front of it fror 
where she lay, miserably, in the next roon 
Occasionally he muttered to himself. Once 
t sounded like a moan. And then he did: 


vear the little path on the fur rug a 


more. He was so quiet she simy had t 
tiptoe to the door and look ! Ile 
kneeling by the giant chair, his head bows 


on his arms 
It wasn’t light when she woke, but she 
felt that it should have beer It as neve 





very dark here. She heard the scraping 
the Indians’ homemade sr hove 
must have been hearing that for a lor 
time 
‘Awake, Elsie?” It was J. P nen 
conscious Voice We're snow-bour I 
it’s way past brea fast time.” 
‘Where Dan? 
“He bunked with the Indiatr Car 
anybody gt iwi er Nel 
one is long as } bie about pe 
dressed. She didn’t want to see hin 
at last she could delay no longer. The mv 


was already on the table and the Pighting 
wher awaited her alone 
‘Dan doesn’t care to join u ‘i 


Concluded on Page 178 
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wah dence: 


E confidence of a child is the confidence that knows no 

danger. Self-preservation is a dormant law at babyhood. 

Yet fear is one of the earliest instincts. It grips with the coming 
of stern realities. It grows with the passing years. 

Children enjoy their play when fear is absent. Men work 
better when they know that their lives and limbs are protected. 
A feeling of confidence—of safety, permeates a factory that is 
well lighted and its machinery properly guarded. 
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Promote teddstviel Safety 


In hundreds of factories Benjamin Products are banishing the 
fear of accidents and replacing it with the confidence that reflects 
itself in better and more work. 

Over 125,000 avoidable accidents occur every year in American 

. factories due to incorrect illumination alone. Tests show that Benjamin 

Industrial Lighting installations mean a reduction of 25‘; in accidents; 
12°; more production and 25‘, less spoilage. 

Benjamin Lighting Fixtures, Benjamin Punch Press Safety Devices, 
Benjamin Industrial Signals and various other Benjamin Products make 
‘Safety First’? more than a slogan. 


The Satisfaction of Safety 


means happier and better workers. Dread, apprehension, alarm are 
deadly. They sap initiative—kill efficiency. Instill confidence in your 
employees by guarding them; first, because it is a humane thing; second, 
because it pays. Let us explain the direct application of Benjamin 
Products to your plant. 


Address Chicago Office 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd.,Toronto,Canada The Benjamin Electric, Ltd., London, England 


Benjamin Products Embrace 
Two-Way Plugs Marine Lighting and Signaling Panel Boards and Cabinets 
Wiring Devices Apparatus Punch Press Efficiency and Safety 
ee Enameled Reflectors Devices aA e 
cS and Specialties Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings 
Weatherproof Lighting Apparatus Industrial Signals Drawings, Stampings and Spinnings 
Gas and Vapor Proof Lighting Units Automobile Specialties in Sheet Metal 
Store and Office Lighting Fixtures Benjamin Industrial Lighting Consulting and Engineering Service 


BEN/AMIN 


Makers of Things More Useful 


Electrical Specialties 
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How Kreolite Floors Kept Pace With Lunkenheimer 


—Total of 54,486 sq. ft. installed since 1911 by this Cincinnati concern 


REOLITE Wood Block floors are as 
necessary to the modern factory as 
proper light and sanitation. 


They are so permanent and easily in- 
talled, that no present-day manufacturing 
establishment can afford to be without 


them. 


Our engineers can quickly determine 
a plan of construction; using our spe- 
cially designed re-surfacing blocks 
which may be laid over your worn 
floors without hindering production. 


When once laid in place, the long- 
enduring Kreolite Block floors may be 
practically forgotten. Sut their benefits 
geo on indefinitely, for these floors actually 
*QOutlast the factory.” 


* * * 


HE superior qualities and benefits de- 
rived from the use of Kreolite Wood 
Block floors are numerous and lasting. 
They are practically wear-proof. Our 
method of treating and laying makes them so. 
The carefully selected blocks are thor- 


oughly impregnated with Kreolite Pre- 
servative Oil by our own patented process. 


NDER the direction ol our peciali ts, 
U they ire then laid so that only the 
tough end grain ol the wood Is CXPO ed to 
the wear and tear of factory trafhe 

Kreolite floors are quiet, re silient, and 
practically dust-proof Their influence on 
the health and spirits of every employee 
helps increase efficiency and speed up 
production. 

* * * 

HE way Kreolite Wood Block floors 

have kept step with the increasing 
demands of the Lunkenheimer Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is characteristic of their 
appreciation wherever installed. 

In 1911 this Company installed their 
first Kreolite Wood Block floor—40014 
sq. ft Year after year increased business 
required additional tloor space—and more 
Kreolite floors. Until, in 1917, they had a 
total of 54,486 sq. ft. in place in various 
parts of the plant and on driveways and 
loading platforms. Their conditions are un- 
usual, but Kreolite floors have met them 
admirably. 

Kreolite floors are used throughout the 
foundry; the grey iron molds being set 
up directly on the wood blocks with a 
protective coating of one-half inch of sand. 


VEN though molten metal is contin 
4 ually spilled on the floor, it ha ne 
material effect on the floors under these 


condition 


Ihe sure, smooth footing afforded by 
Kreolite floors yreatly reduce breakage of 
cores as they are trucked over it urtact 


Castings are also handled with greater di 
patch 


* * * 
HERE is a type of Kreolite floor ad 
mirably adapted to your ust Let our 
Factory Floor Engineers go over 


proposition \ request will have 


prompt and courteous 
any obligation on your part 


attention witho 


Kreolite floors are ¢ pecially idapted 
use in machine shops, foundris re 
houses, loading platforms, areaw 
houses, paper mills, tanneri 


garapes, 

Our book on Kreolite Factor Joor 
be sent upon request It contai ; 
detail of interest to Construct bet 
gineers, Architect Industrial Executive 
and Contractor 

Write for it today 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities. 





















(Concluded from Page 175) 

He was very formal. There was no 
brotherly pressure of her fingers. He was 
not silent, however. He talked to her as he 
might have talked to a stranger not entirely 
at her ease 


“Tl regret I cannot leave; but " He 


broke off, with a glance at the darkened 
window; then he went back to his tale of 
the Eskimo 


He spent some time in the Indian quar- 
ters after that, but came back to Elsie. 
His eyes rested on her—sorry eyes. Twice 
he made as if to leave her, but each time 
returned. At length he brought out a worn 
little volume and put it gently into her 
hand. “Pe rhaps you wouldn't mind read- 
ing to me, Elsie.’ 

She opened the book and began. It was 
not the kind of book that can be read with 
the mind on something else. After a while, 
upon turning a page, a yellow-looking 
flower dropped out. She lost the place, and 
he turned his attention from the flames. 

“Tired?” 

“No,” she said, because she couldn't just 
sit there with him; but she paused long 
enough to put the flower into the ashes. 

Presently he varied the program by 
showing her a collection of recent snap- 
shots, a few bits of ancient pottery, and a 
recipe someone had given him for making 
a new caribou dish. Possibly that was a 
hint for her to try it; but she wouldn't. 

After an age it was lunch time, and after 
another age it was time for dinner. Twice 
the Fighting Preacher went to the Indian 
quarters and twice he came back looking 
white about the lips. When he had built a 
new fire he took down her guitar and gave 
it to her. She didn't want it. She wished 
she dared put it on the leaping blaze. But 
she took it meekly and played a few of the 
things he liked. 

And then suddenly she found herself 
playing something else—a weird monoto- 
nous air. She couldn’t remember, at first, 
where she had heard it; and just as sud- 
denly she knew. It was that Oriental 
thing Dan hadn't wanted her to play on 
their wedding night: Twing, twang, u loo 
tum tum It had no words. She 
swept her hand across the strings and rose. 
He rose, too, and said “Good night, 
Elsie!’ with careful politeness. 


Comment on the We 


Breathable Air 


ptm warfare inevitably brings 
about a lively exchange of ideas be- 
tween Mars and Apollo, usually with aheavy 
debit balance on Mars’ side of the account. 
When the war is won peaceful industry 
naturally seeks to recoup itself by appro 
priating any useful ideas that were originally 
worked out for purely military purposes 

A striking illustration of this interplay 
arose just after the Battle of Ypres, when 
poison gas was first used by the enemy and 
the Allies felt that they must retaliate with 
another offensive similar in nature but 
larger, and on a more deadly scale. 

Our technical men found no insurmount 
able difficulty either in manufacturing 
poison gas in undreamed-of quantities or 
in devising effective masks for the protec- 
tion of our own men against enemy gas. 
No sooner was the end of the war in sight 
than industry began to ask what should be 
done with the gigantic chlorine plants 
which had been hastily erected for purely 
military purposes. The answer was not far 
to seek, for chlorine has other uses than 
that of killing Germans. For one thing, it is 
largely employed as a bleaching agent, and 
it is a decided advantage to industry to 
have these immense chlorine plants to turn 
to for a cheap and abundant supply of 
bleaching agents. 

During the last year of the war no other 
small piece of military accouterment loomed 
so large in the limelight as the gas mask. 
What, then, could be more natural or 
logical than attempts to adopt it for use in 
civil life, to protect workers from the effects 
of illuminating or natural gas or from the 
irritating gases of blast furnaces? So 
thorough had been the instruction and drill 
in the use of gas masks that every returned 
soldier came back with a sublime faith in 
his mask, not only for the purpose for which 
it was intended, but also be making it safe 


to breathe any atmosphere in which the 
wearer might find himself. 





That was about like all the days. Dan 
did not come near them. J. P. did his con- 
scientious best to vary the monotony; but 


Elsie did not help him. And on the eve- 
ning of the fourth day it happened. 

She was picking out an air on the gui- 
tar—an air he had ayy remembered 
and set down on the back of an old en- 
velope; a jigging little thing like an Irish 
lilt. The Fighting Preacher sat in the 
giant chair, listening. The little frown 
never left his brow these days. 

A creak of the door made them both 
look up. The whistle of the wind came 
more screechingly. There was a glimpse of 
the high blue-white walls of snow through 
which the Indians had made their narrow 
paths. But they did not see that. All they 
saw was Dan-—Dan behind an ugly re- 
volver; a haggard Dan who hadn't shaved 
lately, or slept either. 

It happened very quickly. One minute 
everything was like that. And then there 
was J. P. clutching at his chest; Elsie 
standing with the guitar clasped to her, 
though she couldn't remember getting up; 
Dan rubbing the barrel of the revolver with 
his cuff, and blinking. 

J. P. was trying to speak. The words 
came out between gasps and he had to re- 
eat them. He wanted one of the Indians; 
but, more than that, he wanted Dan to give 
him that revolver. He was so insistent that 
Dan gave it to him. 

The Indian knew exactly what to do. 
Before J. P. temporarily lost consciousness 
he pressed the we apon into the brown hand 
and spoke the word “Accidental” several 
times. Even after that the Indian’s beady 
eyes went from Dan to Elsie suspiciously 
as he worked. He wouldn't let either of 
them help 

Elsie, cowering in a corner, longed to 
hide her eyes and was somehow not able to 
refrain from watching the Indian probe for 
the bullet—if that was what he was doing. 

Her young husband stood awkwardly by 
the table. He didn’t know what to do 
next—a foolish position for a man. 

The Indian called in his mate to help 
put the Fighting Preacher to bed. He did 
no more than grunt at Dan’s embarrassed 
questions; but the second Indian took pity 
on him. 


“No die. 


Him soon well.” 


So many inquiries have been received at 
Washington as to the protective efficacy of 
gas masks for industrial use in mines and 
elsewhere that the Bureau of Mines has 
felt called upon to issue a solemn warning 
against dependence upon military gas masks 
for immunity against the invisible poisons 
commonly met with in mining and in the 
distribution of natural and artificial gas 

This warning deserves to be heeded. The 
finely divided and highly purified charcoal 
in gas masks is quite capable of absorbing a 
certain percentage of noxious gas out of the 
air that passes through it; but if the air 
does not contain sufficient oxygen to sus 
tain life the gas mask will not make good 
the shortage. Moreover, the percentages 
of irritating gases present in indoor factory 
atmosphere are vastly higher than those to 
be met during a gas attack in the field. 
It is the oxygen in the air that keeps us 
alive, and no substitute for it is known. 

Some years ago, when the New York 
Subway was first opened to the public, san- 
itary engineers made a long series of very 
interesting and elaborate experiments for 
the purpose of guiding them in the matter 
of subway ventilation. Their report laid 
great stress upon one very important phys- 
iological principle: It emphasized the fact 
that a comparatively slight alteration of 
the percentage of oxygen in the air has a 
very great effect upon its respirability. 

Speaking in round numbers, what we call 
pure air contains just under twenty per 
cent of oxygen mixed with eighty per cent of 
nitrogen, to which are added traces of 

carbonic acid gas and certain rare inert 
elements which are more interesting to the 
chemist than to the physiologist. 

The nitrogen in the air serves only to 
tone down and dilute the rather irritating 
oxygen. If we impoverish one hundred 
volumes of air by a single volume of oxygen 
we diminish the oxidizing power of that 
atmosphere by about five per cent; and 
our systems are so delicately tuned to a 
definite percentage of oxygen that even this 
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He said something in his own language 
and went out. Dan turned mutely to Elsie. 

‘He says that he is getting on all right,” 
she translated. 

It was true. Only the next day J. P. sat 
in the giant chair again. He didn’t look as 
if he had been hurt. 

“I'd like to say something, children, if 
you have time to hear it.”” As if they had 
anything else in the world but time! “I’ve 
had a chance to think—lately. I’ve found 
out a lot. I’ve bungled things—unforgiv- 
ably. I’m not used to being wrong, you 
know. It takes a jolt to show me that I am. 
But I’ve had the jolt. I see all the kinds of 
righteous fool you know I have been. I see 
exactly what I’ve done to you, Dan.” 

Dan muttered unintelligibly. J. P. wan- 
dered to something else: 

“‘When I first came up here you were a 
dear little lad about ten or eleven. Your 
mother spoiled you rather badly. ; 
You knew we had different mothers, E sie? 

When I heard of her death I should 
have come home. I thought, of course, that 
was too important to my people. So I 
had them put you in a school. I let you 
grow up to suit yourself and thought I'd 
change you to suit myself when that con- 
vention brought me back. If I'd had an 
eye on you properly you couldn’t have got- 
ten into a scrape with Elsie; or perhaps if 
I'd been more charitable, instead of being 
so very, very right —— 


“Oh, I admit everything is my own 
fault. I thought I was the one absolutely 


right man on earth. People did help me 
think so down there. So I marched you 
both out to a place you hated and made a 
drunkard out of the one person I care more 
for than anything in the world; and—and 
did something to her that ——” He gave 
that up. ‘Now if there is anything you 
ean think of that will undo some of that, 
you might—you might let me know.” 

There was no answer. 

“You mustn't tell my Indians I didn’t 
fire that shot, Dan,” the older man said 
prese ntly. ‘They—they’re peculiar. e 

‘You're going to get well, aren’t you? 
Dan’s voice was harsh 

“Yes. It’s only a scratch.” 

“You can’t get blood poison, can you?” 

“No; I can’t get anything. I’m all 
right"’-wearily. ‘‘Dan, this snow is too 


9” 


difference would be strongly felt. Impover- 
ish the same atmosphere by a very few more 
volumes of oxygen and it would be unable 
to sustain human life for any considerable 
period. The principle pointed out by the 
sanitary experts of the Subway readily ac- 
counts for the difference in effect between 
sleeping in aseemingly well-ventilated room 
with the windows closed and one in which 
open windows permit a through draft. 


At the Quai d’Orsay 


UITE conceivably the gentlemen who 

have been assembling daily at the 
Quai d’Orsay to fabricate, for the first time 
in history, a league of nations are not such 
bunglers and blunderers as we have been 
inclined to think them. The task before 
them has been to construct and evolve from 
discordant elements, in the course of a few 
months, an artificial state, which has other 
states for its private citizens. It is, with- 
out exception, the most momentous task 
statesmen have ever undertaken. 

The planning and devising of ideal states 
is a matter that has engaged some of the 
best minds of all time; and yet none of 
these minds nor any group of minds has suc- 
ceeded in devising even an ideal city-state 
that would function according to specifica- 
tions, mitigate the struggle for existence 
and make all its citizens prosperous and 
happy. 

Something like twenty-three hundred 
years ago a patient theorist spent some of 
the best years of his life in attempting to 
formulate the conditions for such a state. 
Three hundred years later another man, of 
different race and nation, made a somewhat 
similar attempt. Neither succeeded; yet 
neither was a half-baked theorist. 

One of these state inventors was a man 
of such vigorous thought and such power- 
ful intellect that he still reaches down over 
twenty-three centuries and molds the con- 
clusions of thinkers, philosophers and 
preachers everywhere. The second, besides 
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early to last—to last like this. It won’t be 
long before you can get South. The boats 


go ever so much later than this. You can 
be back home soon. _I don’t know 
how we're going to fix things—domesti- 


cally; but, at any rate, you could go home.” 

“He could get a divorce from me; but 
he couldn’t have Gloriana. She’s mar- 
ried,” said Elsie in a very small voice. 

“T couldn’t have had her, anyway. And 
I guess I don’t want her either.” 

“Well, you could get somebody—dif- 
ferent.” He looked very like his brother 
with that concerned little frown; but he 
had his own smile—the long-ago smile. 

“IT don’t want anyone different. And I 
don’t hate it here a bit, J. P. I like it. And 
I was wrong about you. I knew it all the 
time, of course—only I wanted to blame 
you for everything; and I was so awfully 
jealous. But it isn’t your fault. You 
gave me the girl I didn’t know I was crazy 
about. I guess you did all you could! It’s 
my fault for not being decent to her.” 

They weren’t sure they understood him. 

**We’ll go South for the closed season,” 
he went on. “But I’m coming back. I’m 
going all the way with you next time. I 
can do the thing I really want to do more 
than anything else up here. Maybe we can 
get things fixed so’s Elsie can be rid of me.” 

She took an uncertain step toward him. 

“*And get—somebody—different’’—with 
a catch between the words. The girl walked 
noiselessly to her door and opened it. Then: 
“T don’t want anybody different either,” 
she said, and went inside. 

Before they could even change their po- 
sitions she opened it again and her face ap- 
peared wistfully within. 

““You—you did mean that about being 
crazy about me, didn’t you, Dan?” And 
she didn’t wait for the reply. 

The brothers eyed each other, with their 
identical little frowns. Then they began to 
smile waveringly; and presently they were 
very frankly grinning. 

“We didn’t any of us do anything we 
can’t get over, did we?”’ said Dan, and was 
too intent on reaching the recently closed 
door to hear his brother’s response. 

Which was perhaps as well. The Fight- 
ing Preacher did not make a response. He 
was looking as the mighty Lucifer might 
have looked after the Fall. 


€ 


being a consummate politician, a notable 
orator, a book collector and a society man, 
was one of the ablest lawyers of his time. 
The former was Plato; the latter, Cicero. 

An eminent French critic of our own day 
correctly points out two of the great prac- 
tical defects of these ideal paper common- 
wealths: first, they do not take sufficient 
account of the human element of the pas- 
sions, weaknesses and vagaries of men; sec- 
ond, the ideal state is constructed with 
such neat delicacy and fragility that any 
attempt to correct its faults or to adapt it 
to working conditions disturbs its very 
underpinning and causes the whole house 
of cards to topple over. Yet it should not 
be concluded that if the world takes time 
enough it cannot have an effective and 
highly useful league of nations. 

Great advances in civilization are rarely 
made by leaps and bounds. There is 
scarcely a useful invention or discovery in 
modern life that was not many years in 
process of perfection. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the history of vaccination, of the 
germ theory, of the steam engine, of the 
telephone, of wireless telegraphy. Nature 
herself does not reach perfection in her 
early trials. A great many thousand years 
elapsed before the little three-toed eohippus 
became the noble thoroughbred horse of 
to-day. 

Even with the help of such geniuses as 
Burbank, Nature spent uncounted centuries 
transmuting the wretched little sour apple, 
the size of a horse-chestnut, into the great 
crimson specimens from the Yakima coun- 
try, which fetch ten cents apiece on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

And so there is much to be said even for a 
rather weak league of nations; for if it be 
permanent it is better— very much better 
than none at all. It is, at least, a tangi- 
ble fabric, susceptible of alteration and 
improvement until it gradually becomes 
more nearly adapted to the needs of its 
member nations and their weaker depend- 
ents. 
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co omaT aaa look old or cross 
with those glasses, Daddy ” 


At last Daddy has found the perfect glasses for near and can see distant objects with equal clearness. KRYPTOKS 
far vision. give to the eyes the natural eyesight of youth—enable you 


No longer does he have to remove his reading glasses — to adjust your vision instantly from near to far. 


or awkwardly peer over them—every time he wants to 
see distant objects. No longer does he fuss with two pairs 
of glasses; and no longer does he wear the old-fashioned 
bifocals with their unsightly seam or hump that made him 
look old and cross. 


No one can tell that you are wearing near-and-far vision 
glasses because KRYPTOKS are entirely free from seam or 
hump; their surfaces are clear, smooth and even. In ap- 
pearance they are just like single-vision glasses. That is 


Like many thousands of men and women, Daddy has why they are universally known as ‘‘the invisible bifocals 


found eye-glass comfort and efficiency in KRYPTOKS (pro- 
nounced Crip-tocks). His eyes are now young in looks 
as well as in usefulness. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician about KRYPTOK 
Glasses. 


If you need glasses for near and far vision, you too, will Write for Booklet —Everyone who needs glasses for near 
find KRYPTOKS a revelation in comfort and convenience. and far vision (bifocals) will be interested in the information 
Your eyes will be constantly in focus with everything within contained in our booklet, “‘The Eyeglass Experiences of 
your range of vision. Benjamin Franklin Brown.”’ Write for your copy; please 

Through the lower part of KRYPTOK Glasses, you can give. if possible, the name of your oculist, optometrist o1 
read the smallest type clearly; through the upper part, you optician. 


¥ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC., 1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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For EASTER BREAKFAST— | 
This ham of finest flavor 


uw 
On Easter morning how briskly everyone comes down ~ 
to breakfast, with eager appetite ! 


And how perfect, then, is a savory breakfast of Swift’s 
Premium Ham! For the texture of this ham is deli- 
cately tender, and its especially long, slow cure has given 
it an unusual sweetness of flavor. 


When you see the Swift’s Premium wrapper and brand 
you are sure of getting this delicious, skillfully-cured ham. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 
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Men, mettle and matter were tested in those 


6 ’ 
Ever-Ready trenches of France. So were safety raxors. 
Three-day growths and barbed wire beards had to be conquered 
Safety Razor with the half-hearted assistance of cold water and tin mirrors. 
‘Ever-Ready’ experts worked for nine months in the laboratories in search 
of a better process for tempering cutting-steel. We wanted a steel that would 
not alone grind to a finer cutting-edge than any known, but that would 4o// 
this edge through repeated shaves. 

Experiment ‘X 3 X’ proved successful. ‘X 3 X’ became the identifying name 

of the new ‘Ever-Ready’ ‘Radio’ Blade. 


‘Radio’ Blades, 6 for 40c ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor $1 


Millions of ‘Ever-Ready , Safety Razor . Don t let the fact th it vou already h ive 
and millions upon millions of ‘X 3 X' safety razor of some kind deter you fron 


Temper Blades went fo the fighting boy : spending one dotiar tor tnt real perfect 


, sha Ri str ment 
Chis new blade did all that was asked of it VEER SABES wee 


it made the cool, clean, safe shave a comfort Phe ‘Ever-Ready’ is the best razor regard 
able possibility amid front-line hardships. less of price and becau great blad 
has the lowest “upkeep” co Phe "esos 
If you own an ‘ Ever-Ready’ you'll be happy ful heavy nickel frame is guaranteed for ten 
to know about these new ca a Temper years. The outfit is con piete ina substan 


Radio’ Blades — 6 for 40c. tial case for $1.00 





‘Ever-Ready’ Razors and Blades Sold the World Over 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous ‘Ever-Ready’ Shaving Brushes 
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[ Keep Cool and Comfort- 
able in Hot Weather 


Here’s How to do it. 

Slip into a summer Munsingwear Union 
Suit. 

Once under it’s cover and you test it’s 
sheer, sos, pentrviating bee: you can 
side track: & season of hot wasther 

Try a suit and see. 

You'll be surprised with what ease, free- 
dom, and genuine comfort you breeze thru 
the blistering summer days. 

Work or play, in summer Munsingwear 
you are less conscious of that sticky, sultry, 
next to the skin, feeling. 
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Summer Munsingwear fits like an un- 
troubled conscience. 


Millions—-men, women, children—depend | | 
upon Munsingwear to give them the utmost | ; 
in summer Union Suit satisfaction. They | | 
ask for Hi 
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PERFECT UNSING union 
FITTING MUNSING suits 


This nation wide popularity is due to the = 
fact that first, last, and all the time Munsing- 
wear is Qualitywear. 

When you buy Munsingwear you can 
depend upon perfection of fit, finish, and 
fabric. 

It’s a Munsingwear habit to outwash, | | 
outwear, outlast expectations. 





Summer Munsingwear is made in many 
different styles, sizes, fabrics, both light and | | 
medium weight. 


The form fitting garments for men, wom- 
en, children may be had in a large variety of 
styles, sizes, fabrics. 

Men’s athletic suits are made in both 
form fitting knitted fabrics and loose fitting 


woven garments, accurately sized and care- 
fully finished. 


There’s a leading merchant in nearly 
every city and town of importance in the 
United States who can supply you with Mun- 
singwear in any desired size and style. 











Let Munsingwear Cover You 
With Satisfaction. 
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